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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

PREFACE 

TO 

THE SPECTATOR. 


XF we are allowed to confider the popular EtTay 
as a new fpecics of compofition, we may with- 
out hefitation affirm, that it arrived nearly at per- 
fection in the hands of the firlt inventors. In real 
value as well as in eftimation with the public, 
no work has ever exceeded that of which we are 
now to trace the hittory. The irregularities, whe- 
ther of plan or execution, which may be dif- 
covered in the Tat lee, arc excluded from its im- 
mediate lucccfTor, which, although not altogether 
faultlefs, is more uniform in all the valuable pur- 
pofes of inftrudtion, and all the excellencies of ltyle 
and invention. Steele and Addison appear to 
have ufed the Tatlkr as a kind of exercil'c, a trial 
of lkill, to determine what they could produce, and 
what the public expedted, “ quid f err emit humeri, 
quid recufanty ’ and having made (ui table prepara- 
tions, they entered conjointly on that ftrudlurc 
which “ fhould bear the name of the monu- 
ment*/’ a work on whic h praife has been cx- 
hautlcd, and which we thall find it difficult to 
chara&erife without the repetition of acknowledged 
truths. Succeeding Essayis i s have' prelcntcd to 
the world labours of a limilar kind Loth in pur- 

* Preface to the Tatler, Life of Steel*. 
a 2 
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pofe and accomplifhment, which have juflly en- 
titled them to diftinguifhed fame, but none of them 
have provoked, or wilhed to provoke, any com- 
parifon with the general merit of the Spectator. 
It has lubfifted in the plenitude of its original popu- 
larity for nearly a century, and no compofition, 
merely human, has been fo frequently printed and 
read. It has been fo univerfally the delight of 
every youth of taflc or curiofity, that perhaps our 
fondnefs for this work might be ranked among the 
prejudices of education, bad it not flood the tefl of 
matiircr years and faflidious criticifm. 

When Steele had once fecured the fervices of 
Addison, when he faw not only what they had 
produced, but what they might produce, he could 
not but review the imperfe&ions and inequalities of 
the Tatler with a with that his potent auxiliary 
had been called in fooncr, and that inllcad of im- 
proving an indigcflcd plan, he had been invited to 
take a fhare in one concerted with more regularity. 
It cannot be rath to conjecture that luch reflections 
might pafs in Steele’s mind, when he determined 
to conclude the Tatler, a meafurc which Swift 
ignorantly attributes to feantinefs of materials, or 
want of public encouragement. It appears from 
many parts of Swift’s private correfpondence, that 
he looked with a jaundiced eye on the labours of 
Steele and Addison, and moft probably envied 
a popularity gained by writings fo remote from the 
genius of his own, and which, inflead of promoting 
or oppofing the turbulence of faCtion, inflead of 
pulling down one miniflry and fetting up another, 
were calculated to lead the public mind to the cul- 
tivation of common duties and focial manners *. 

• "I will not meddle with the Spectator, let him fair 
frx it to the world’s end.” Swift’s Woiks, crown Svo. 
vol. xxiii. p. 158. 
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It is dated on the fame authority, as well as on 
that of Tickell, that Addison was ignorant of 
the conclufidn of the Tatler, which, if we allow, 
it appears to'have been a circumftance of little im- 

S ortance ; nor did the Vvork “ fuder much,” fays 
ohnson, “ by his unconfcioufnefs of its com- 
mencement^ or his abfence at its cefiation, for he 
continued ms affiftance to Dec. 23, and the paper 
(lopped on January 2.” If Swift or others, there- 
fore, affe&ed to be furprifed that Stkklr (hould 
conclude without giving Addison notice, it was a 
furprife" that could not lad long. It is indeed 
highly probable that Steele immediately com- 
municated*with Addison on the fubjeft, unlcfswe 
were to fuppofc, contrary to all evidence, and all 
fenfe of intcred and propriety, that he di (regarded 
Addison’s fervices when chiefly he experienced 
the benefit arifing from them, and difeontinuedthe 
Tatler that he might begin another work with- 
out his aid. 

We have already fecn* that Steele afligns as 
a reafon for giving up the Tatler, that he be- 
came known as the author : this, however, favours 
a little of the cant of authorfhip. He was known 
long before the Tatler had reached half its pro- 
greis, as appears from the perfonal attacks made 
upon him by his contemporaries ; but the length of 
the work affords one reafon why it (hould not be 
protracted until it became too bulky, and a dill 
better reafon was, the defign evidently formed of 
beginning a new paper. The event proves that 
Steele and Addison immediately formed the plan 
of the Spectator, probably communicated to each 
other the firfl (ketch of the club, and determined that 
the work (hould be free from political intelligence 
at lead, if not from political difeuflion ; and that 


* Prrf. Hiftor. and Biog. to the Tatler, 
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each paper fhould confift of one entire Essay, u fl- 
ic fs when the fuhjrtf required to be treated in the 
form of correfpondence by themfelves, or when real 
correfpondence fhould be thought worthy of infer? 
tion. 

Addison was prepared with ample refources, 
which Steele mud have known before he could 
confent to adventure on a daily paper, a' talk far 
beyond the abilities of any one man who had not 
fecured the nmli copious lupplics, or fuch afiiflants 
as might enable him to anfwer a demand to which 
temporary leiture and cafual opportunity or aid 
never could have been adequate. Dr. Beattie* 
was once informed, but had forgot on what au- 
thority, that Addison had collected three ma- 
nufeript volumes of materials. Tickell fays, per- 
haps with truth, “ that it would have been impof- 
fible for Mr. Addison, who made little or no ufe 
of Jeters Cent in by the numerous correfpondcnts of 
the Spectator, to have executed his large fhare of 
this talk in to exquifite a manner, if he had not in- 
grafted into it many pieces that had lain by him in 
little hints ami minutes, which he from time to time 
collected, and ranged m order, and moulded into 
the form in which they now appear. Such are the 
El fays upon Wit, the Plea lutes of the Imagination,, 
and the Critique upon Milton 

The lirft paper appeared on Thurfday, March 1, 
1710-11; in it Addison gives an account of the 
birth, education, &c. of the Spectator, and 
{ketches the filent character he was to prelerve, 
with great felicity of humour. The lecond, by 
Steele, delineates the characters of the Club, or 
the dramatis pci font of the work, the principal of 

* Notes on the Life of Addison, prefixed to an edition of 
his works, by Dr. Beattie, 4 vo!s.8vo. 1790, Edinburgh. 

f Tickcll’s Life of Addison. 
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whom is Sir Roger de Covsrley. Dr. John- 
son's remarks on this character demand our atten- 
tion on many accounts. 

“ It is recorded by Budgkll, that of the cha- 
racters feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, the 
favourite of Addison was Sir Roger de Cover- 
let, of whom he had formed a very delicate and 
dilcriminated idea, which he would not l'uifcr to 
be violated ; and therefore when Steele had (hewn 
him innocently picking up a girl in the Temple, 
and taking her to a tavern, he drew upon himfelf fo 
much of his friend’s indignation, that he was forced 
to appeafe him by a promil'c of forbearing Sir 
Roger for the time to come. 

“ The reafon which induced Cervantes to 
bring his hero to the grave, para mi fola nacio Don 
Quixote, y yo para el, made Addison declare, with 
an' undue vehemence of expreflion, that lie would 
kill Sir Roger, being of opinion that they were 
bom for one another, and that any other hand would 
do him wrong. 

“ It may be doubted whether Addison ever 
filled up his original delineation. He deferibes the 
Knightas having his imagination fomewhat warped, 
but of this perverfion he has made very little ufc. 
The irregularities in Sir Roger’s conduct feem not 
fo much the effects of a mind deviating from the 
beaten track of life, by the perpetual preflure of 
fomc overwhelming idea, as of habitual ruflicity, 
and that negligence which lblitary grandeur natu- 
rally generates. 

** The variable weather of the mind, the flying 
vapours of incipient madnefs, which from time to 
time cloud reafon without eclipfing it, it requires fo 
much nicety to exhibit, that Addison feems to 
have been deterred from profccuting his own de- 
lign *.’* 


* Johnson’s Life of Addison. 
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To this opinion the following judicious remarks 
may be oppofed. 

“ With Johnson’s mafterly delineation of the 
peculiarity of Addison’s humour,” fays Dr /Brat- 
tie, “ I know not how to reconcile fome remarks 
he has made on the character of Sir Roger dr 
Coverley; I am inclined to fuppofe, that the 
learned biographer had forgotten fome things relat- 
ing to that gentleman. 

“ He feems to think that Addison had formed 
an idea of Sir Roger which he never exhibited 
complete; that he has given a fmall degree of dif- 
compofure to the knight’s mind, but made very 
little ufe of it; that Sir Roger’s irregularities are 
the effects of habitual rufticity, and of negligence 
created by folitary grandeur; and, in fhort, that. 
Addison was deterred from profecuting his own 
detign with refpedt to Sir Roger. 

“ Now 1 beg leave to obferve, in the firlt place, 
that it never was, or could be, Addison’s purpofe 
to reprefent Sir Roger as a perfon of disordered 
underftanding. This would have made his dory 
either not humorous at all, or humorous in that 
degree of extravagance, which Addison always 
avoided, and for avoiding which Dr. Johnson 
juflly commends him. Sir Roger has peculiari- 
ties ; that was neccfiary to make him a comic cha- 
racter ; but they are all amiable, and tend to good: 
and there is not one of them that would give of- 
fence, or raife couten.pt or concern, in any rational 
focicty. At Sir Roger we never laugh, though 
we generally iirile ; but it is a fmilc, always of af- 
fedtion, and frequently of cflcem. 

“ Secondly, I cannot admit that there is in this 
character any thing of rujlicity (as that word is ge- 
nerally undcrilood ■ or any of thofe habits or ways 
of thinking that folitary grandeur creates. No man 
on earth affedts grandeur lets, or thinks let's of it, 
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than Sir Roger ; and no man is lefs folitary. His 
affability, good-humour, benevolence, and love of 
fociety, his affection to his friends, refpe<5t to his 
iuperiors, and gentlenefs and attention to his de- 
pendents, make him a very different being from a 
ruftic, as well as from an imperious landlord, who 
lives retired among flatterers and vaflals. Solitary 
grandeur is apt to engender pride, a paflton from 
which our worthy Baronet is entirely free ; and ruf- 
ticity, as far as it is connedled with the mind, im- 
plies awkwardnefs and ignorance, which, if one 
docs not delpife, one may pity and pardon, but 
cannot love with that fondnefs with which every 
heart is attached to Sir Roger. 

“ How could our author be deterred from pro* 
fecuting his defign with refpc& to this perfonage ? 
What could deter him ? It could only be the con- 
feioufnefs of his own inability; and that this was 
not the cafe he had given fuflicient proof, by ex- 
emplifying the character fo fully, that every reader 
finds himlelf intimately acquainted with it. Con- 
fidcring what is done, one cannot doubt the 
autnoi's ability to have l'upportcd the character 
through a much greater variety of convcrlationa 
and adventures. But the Spectator, according 
to the firfl plan of it, was now drawing to a con- 
clufion; the feventh volume being finilhed about 
fix weeks after the Knight's death ; and perhaps the 
tradition may be true, that Addison, diflatisfied 
with Steele’s idle ftory of Sir Kogek at a tavern 
( 'pedt. No. 410.) l'worc (which he is laid never to 
have done but on this one occalion) that he would 
himfclfkill Sir Roger, left lomebody clle fliould 
murder him*.” 

* Br-ATTlE’s Notes, ubi/upra. Budgell relates this laft 
ftory in one of the numbers of the Bee, at a time when the 
public was very little difpofed to give him credit. 
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No addition is necetiaiy to this vindication of 
the character of Sir Rogeb db Cover ley in the 
general ; but it has not been attended to by either 
of thefe critics, that Sir Rogeb was not the crea- 
ture of Addison’s, but of Steele’s fancy ; and it 
is not eafy to difcover why all writers on this fub- 
je& Ihould appear ignorant of a fa<5t fo neceffary to 
be known, and foeanly afcertained*. IdTickell’s 
edition of Addison’s works, and in every fubfe- 
quent edition, (Dr. Beattie’s not excepted) No. 2. 
is reprinted, but afcribed to Steele, with an apo- 
logy for joining it with Addison’s papers, on ac- 
count of its connexion with what follows. Steele, 
in truth, fketched the chara&cr of every member 
of the club, except that of the Spectator. The 
merit, therefore, of what Dr. Johnson calls “ the 
delicate and diferiminated idea,” or “ the original 
delineation” of Sir Roger, beyond all controverfy 
belongs to him, and the charadter of the Baronet, 
it mult be obferved, is in that paper very different 
from what Dr. Johnson reprel'ents. His “ Angu- 
larities proceed from his good l'etife,” not, I allow, 
a very common fource of lingularities, in the ulual 
acceptation of that word; and before he was 
“ eroded in love by the perverfe widow, he was a 
gay man of the town.” And with rei'pedt to the 
care Addison took of the Knight’s chadity, and 
his refentment of the dory told in No. 410, which 
is certainly a deviation from the character as he com- 
plete^ it, we may obferve, that the original limner 
reprefents him as (f humble in his delires after he 
had forgot his cruel beauty, infomucli that it is re- 
ported he has frequently offended in point of chal- 

* “ Natural humour was the primary talent of Addison. 
His character of Sir Roger db Covbrley, though far in- 
ferior, is only inferior to Shakspeare’s Falftaff.” Royal 
and noble Authors. Lord Orford’s Works, vol. i. p.530, 
art. Nugent, Note. 
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tity with beggars and gypfies,” though he qualifies 
this by adding, that “ this is looked upon, by his 
friends, rather as matter of raillery than truth.” 
He is reprefented as now in his fifty- fixth year, and 
the itory therefore of his endeavouring to perfuade 
a ftrumpet to retire with him into the country, af 
related in No. 410, fome think by Tickell, was 
certainly not very probable. 

The truth appears to have been, that Addison 
was charmed with his colleague’s outline of Sir 
Roger, thought it capable of extenfion and im- 
provement, and might probably determine to make 
it in fome mcafure his own, by guarding, with a 
father’s fondnefs, againft any violation that might 
be offered. How well he has accomplilhed this 
needs not to be told. Yet he neither immediately 
laid hold on what he confidered as Steele’s pro- 
perty, nor did he wifh to monopolize the worthy 
Knight. Sir Roger’s notion, that “ none but men 
of fine parts deferve to be hanged,” and his illuf- 
tration of this curious petition in No. 6 , were writ- 
ten by Steele. The firft paper, relating to the 
vifit to Sir Roger’s country feat, is Addison’s, 
the fecond Steele’s, the third Addison’s, and the 
fourth Steele’s; and this lalt has fo much of the 
Addifonian humour, that nothing but pofitive evi- 
dence could have deprived him of the honour of 
being fuppofed the author of it : the fame praife 
may be given to No. 113, alfo by Steele. The 
fum of tne account, however, is this : Sir Ro ore’s 
adventures, opinions, and convcrfation, occur in 
twenty fix papers: of thefe Addison wrote fif- 
teen, Steele feven, Budgell three, and Tickell 
one ; if, as is fuppofed, he was the author of the 
obnoxious No. 410. It mull be obferved too, that 
the widow-part of Sir Roger’s hifiory was of 
Pteele’s providing, in No. 1 1 3 , and 1 1 8 . Addison, 
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no doubt, attended to the hep of Sir Roger’s 
character, and St gel a, with «his ufual candour, 
might follow a plan which he reckoned fuperior to 
his own ; but it cannot be juft to attribute the 
totality of the character either to the one or the 
other. 

The ** killing of Sir Roger” has been fufficiently 
accounted for, without fuppofing that Addison 
dilpatched him in a fit of anger, for the work was 
about to clofe, and it appeared necefTary to dif- 
perfc the club} but whatever difference of opinion 
there may be concerning this circumftance, it is 
univerfally agreed that it produced a paper of tran- 
fcendent excellence in all the graces of fiinplicity 
and pathos. There is not in our language any af- 
fumption of character more faithful than that of the 
honeft butler, nor a more irrefiftible ftroke of na- 
ture than the circumftance of the book received by 
Sir Andrew Freeport. 

“ To Sir Roger,” continues Dr.JoHNsoN, “ who 
as a country gentleman, appears to be a Tory, or, as 
it is gently expreffed, an adherent to the landed in- 
tertill, is oppofed Sir Andrew Freeport, a new 
man, a wealthy merchant, zealous for the moneyed 
intereft, and a Whig. Of this contrariety of opi- 
nions it is probable more confequences were at firft 
intended than could be produced when -the rel'o- 
lution was taken to exclude party from the paper. 
Sir Andrew does but little, and that little feems 
not to have pleated Addison, who, when he dif- 
mifted him from his club, changed his opinions. 
Steele had made him, in the true fpirit of unfeel- 
ing commerce, declare that he would not build an 
hoj'pilal for idle people ; but at laft he buys land, 
fettles in the country, and builds, not a manufac- 
tory, but an hofpital for twelve old hufbandmen, 
for men with whom a merchant has little acquaint- 
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ance, and whom he commonly confiders with little 
kindnefs , 

Sir Andrew's opinion of idle people and beg- 
gars occurs in No. 232, (a paper attributed not to 
Steele, but to Budgell, or perhaps Martin) 
and does not feem to merit the cenfure of our 
learned biographer. There can furely be no dif- 
ference of (entiincnt on the queftion, whether idle- 
ncfs is to be fupported at the public expence ; and 
if the reader will refer to Sir Andrew's letter, in 
No. 349, in which he announces his plan of retire- 
ment, he will find in it nothing of the unfeeling 
fpirit of commerce, a fpirit, which, if not cxtindt in 
our days,- mud be very induftrioufly concealed. 
Every charitable inftitulion in the metropolis bears 
teftimony to the liberal and generous fpirit of men 
in commercial life, and there is nothing upon re- 
cord which can induce an impartial inquirer to 
think that the cafe was otherwile, when commer- 
cial men were a more diftined elate. 

It is, however, true, that little ufe is made of Sir 
Andrew’s character, and the fame remark may be 
applied to Capt. Sentry and the Clergyman. 
Will Honeycomb occurs more frequently, and 
affords more amufement, although not altogether of 
the unmixed kind. This character, as well as the 
others, was fkctchcd by Steele, but is not pre- 
ferved with much care, or attention to moral effedt. 
Will is at befl a forry rake, and at the ago of fixty 
marries a country girl, complains of his infirmities, 
yet talks of leaving his children “ ftrong bodies and 

* This. opinion is given in a different manner in Boswell's 
Life of Johnson. “ Addison had made his Sir Andrew 
Freeport a true Whig, arguing againft giving charity to 
beggars, and throwing out other iuch ungracious (l-nti- 
ments; but that he had thought better, and made amends, 
by making him found an hofpital tor decayed farmers/' 
Vol. ii. p. 73. Edit. ad. 
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healthy confti tut ions.” All this is confident, if wii 
confider his letter in No. '>30, as a fatiie on old 
rakes, who negleCt to enlid in foeial life until they 
are pad fervice, and can only perform the ludicrous 
character of ** the marriage- hater matched.” 

Conjecture has been bu'ily employed to difeover 
the perfons meant by thef- characters. Sir Roger 
oe Coverley was fuppofed, by the late Mr. 
Tyers, to be a Sir John Packington, of Wor- 
cefterlhire, “ a Tory, not without good fenfe, but 
abounding in abfurdities.” Captain Sentry is faid 
to have been C. KempenfeLt, father of Admiral 
Kempenpelt, who deplorably loit his life when 
the Royal George, of 100 guns, funk at Spithead, 
Aug. 29 , 1782, and Will Honeycomb has been 
traced to a Colonel Cleland. There appears* 
however, very little ground for any of thefe con- 
jectures. The account of the Spectator and his 
Club feems to be altogether fictitious, and the cha- 
racter of the Spectator and of Sir Roger de 
Coverley arc certainly among the happieft fic- 
tions that could have been contrived for the pur- 
pofe they were to anfwcr. In the other characters 
although there is neither lo much novelty or vigour 
of imagination dil’played ; they are occasionally ad- 
mirably grouped, as in No. 34, and the whole gives 
a dramatic cffeCt, adding to the other charms of 
that variety which has rendered the Spectator one 
of the molt popular books in any language. 

Of Addison’s humour fo much has been faid, 
that it would not be eafy to vary the praifes that 
have been lavithed for near a century. “ As a de- 
lcriber of life and manners he mud be allowed to 
Hand perhaps the fird of the fir d rank. His hu- 
mour, which, as Steele obferves, is peculiar to 
himfelf, is fo happily diffufed as to give the grace 
of novelty to domedic feenes and daily occurrences. 
He never outfteps the modejly of nature, nor raifes 
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merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. 
His' figures neither divert by diftortion, nor amaze 
by aggravation. He copies life with fo much fide- 
lity, that he can hardly he faid to invent; yet his 
exhibitions have an air fo much original, that it is 
difficult to fuppofe them not merely the product of 
imagination 

“ Dr. Johnson here chara&erifes the humour of 
Addison with fingular acutenefs of thought and 
felicity of exprefiion. Many writers feem to think 
that humour confifis in violent and preternatural 
exaggeration ; as there are, no doubt, many fre- 
quenters of the theatre, who find no want of comic 
power in the altor who has a fufficicnt variety of 
wry faces and antic geflures ; and many admirers of 
farce and fun, with whom bombafi: and big words 
would pafs for exquilite ridicule. But wry faces 
are made with little effort, caricatures may be 
lketched by a very unfkilful hand, and he who has 
no command of natural exprefiion, may cafily put 
together gigantic figures and rumbling fyllables. 
It is only a Garrick who can do jufticc to Bene- 
dict and Ranger; but any candle-fnuffer might 
perfonate Piftol and Bombardinian. Addison’s 
humour relembles his llyle. Every plirale in the 
one, and circumfiancc in the other, appears fo art- 
lefs and fo obvious, that a perfon who had never 
made the trial would be apt to think nothing more 
eafy than to feign a ftory of Sir Roger ok Co- 
VBRLLY, or compote a vifion like that of Mirza. 
But the art and the difficulty of both are fuch as 
Horace had in his mind when lie faid — 

i 

— «« Ut fibi quivis 

Speret idem : fudet multurn, fruftraque laboret 
Aufus idem. Tantum ferics jundluraque pollet, 
Tantum de medio fumptis accedit honoris f.” 

* Johnson’s Life of Addison. 
t Beattie ubi fupra. 
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But although Addison’s humour was original, 
it was not abfolutely incommunicable. It has been 
already hinted*, that Steele imbibed a confider- 
able portion of it. Of this there are fome few in- 
fiances in the Tatler, but many in the Spec- 
tator. Indeed no two men, even allowing the 
fuperiority of Addison, were ever better qualified, 
by correfpondence or difpofition of mind, to a£t as 
auxiliaries in a work of this nature. In moft cafes, 
what the one fketched the other could fill up : 
what the one began the other with little difficulty 
could continue. We have an early example in 
Steele’s outline of Sir Roger de Coverlet, 
and the ufc Addison made of it: in Addison’s 
account of his taciturnity, and Steele’s happy 
illuftration of it in No. 4. No. 64, by Steele, 
mu ft, I think, be allowed the mod cxadl imitation 
of Addison’s fiylc and humour ever attempted, 
yet it carries every proof, that fucli a cafe can ad- 
mit, of having been written with cafe. Another 
inftance of their mutual exchange of fubje&s ap- 
pears in the propofal for an infirmary to cure iil- 
liumour, by Steele, in No. 424, and 429, which 
was adopted by Addison in No. 440. Other ex- 
amples may be traced in thefc volumes f ; and a 
few of the other contributors, as well as many of 
the unknown correfpondcnts aimed at a kind of 
uniformity, in which they were not unfuccefsful, 
preienting occafionally fome of thofe delicate flrokes 
of humour, which in Addison were habitual and 
diftin&ive. He every where difeovers the ingenium 
par materia, every where preferves the equability of 

* Pref. Hift. and Biog. to the Tatler. 

t No. 14. is pointed out by the annotators on the Spec- 
tator, as ‘‘ meriting the attention of fuch as pretend to 
diftinguiftl with wonderful facility between Addison’s and 
Steel*. ’ s papers ” 

t See No. 599, 608, 612, 615, and 619, the authors of 
winch are unknown. 
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his mind, the kindnefs of his difpofition, and the 
pleafure he took jucunda et idonea dicere vita. 
No. 6g is an inftruCtive example of the benevolent 
views he delighted to take of mankind and of 
Providence. There is a perpetual fmile on his 
countenance; he rarely exhibits the fneer of the 
fatirift, and perhaps never the frown of the rigid 
moralift. 

A higher praife than what belongs to human 
wit yet remains, and cannot be beftowed in lan- 
guage more appropriate than that of Johnson. 
“ It is juftly obferved by Tick ell, that Addison 
employed wit on the fide of virtue and religion. 
He not only made the proper ufe of wit himfelf, 
but taught it to others ; and from his time it has 
•been generally fubfervient to the caufe of reafon and 
of truth. He has difhpated the prejudice that had 
long connected gaiety with vice, and caiinefs of 
manners with laxity of principles. He has re- 
ftored virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence 
not to be afhamed. This is an elevation of literary 
character above all Greek, above all Roman fame. No 
greatcc felicity can genius attain, than that of hav- 
ing purified intellectual pleafure, feparated mirth 
from indecency, and wit from licentioufncfs ; of 
having taught a fucceflion of writers to bring ele- 
gance and gaiety to the aid of goodnefs ; and, if I 
may ufc cxpreflions yet more awful, of having 
turned many to right eoufnefs.” — “ As a teacher of wif- 
dom, he may be confidently followed. His re- 
ligion has nothing in it cnthufiaftic or fuperfliti- 
ous; he appears neither weakly credulous nor wan- 
tonly fceptical ; his morality is neither dangeroufly 
lax nor impracticably rigid. All the enchantment 
of fancy and all the cogency of argument arc em- 
ployed to recommend to the reader his real inte- 
reft, the care of pleating the Author of his being.” 

Many of the fubjedts difeuffed in thefe volumes 
Vol. I. b 
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may now appear trite, becaufe frequent repetition 
and fucceffive illuftration have rendered them fami- 
liar ; but in eftimating the value and utility offuch 
inftru&ions, we muft take into the account the 
wants and neceffities of the public at the time 
they were given. Literature did not then pafs 
through fo many channels as in our days, nor were 
the facilities of communication fo many : the num- 
ber of readers was not great, and the books calcu- 
lated by allurement to increafe that number were 
very few. The demand for inftru&ion, however, 
increafed with the opportunities of fupply, and they 
whom the Essayists taught to know a little, were 
foon incited by curioiity to know more. The du- 
ties of life had never been difcufled in a popular 
manner, nor in portions adapted to the idle or the * 
cafual reader. Above all, the niceties of literature 
were not generally underftood, and it is not the 
fmalleft merit of Addison, that “ he fuperadded 
criticifm,” prefcribcd the rules of tafle, and intro- 
duced a rclifh for genius that had been deprefled, 
or overlooked. His criticifms on Paradise Lost 
directed the public admiration to a work which is 
now juflly the boaft of the nation ; and although 
his fucceflors in critical labours have been able not 
only to improve them, but to point out their de- 
feats, it ought to be remembered that he wrote 
without thofe helps from combined tafle and Ikill 
which they now enjoy. ** It is not uncommon for 
thofe who have grown wife by the labour of others, 
to add a little of their own, and overlook their maf- 
ters. Addison is now defpifed by fbme who, 
perhaps, would never have feen his defeats, but by 
the lights which lie afforded them 

• Johnson. Addison’s merit as a critic is ably and im- 

partially confidered in the notes to his Life in the Biog. 
Britanniea, ad. edit. 
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Of Addison’s ftyle, the commendation of all 
judges has been uniform, and lince the publica- 
tion oF Dr. Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” it 
has become almoft proverbial to repeat, that “ who- 
ever withes to attain an Englifh ftyle, familiar but 
not coarfe, and elegant but not oftentatious, mult 
give his days and nights to the volumes of Addi- 
son.” That few, however, are willing to beftow 
this labour, or anxious to obtain the reward, is fuf- 
ficiently attefted by the prefent ftate of literary 
composition. Yet perhaps it would be wrong to 
blame writers who, as candidates for public favour, 
aim at excellencies more in demand than fami- 
liarity or fimple elegance, and who feem to be 
goaded fometimes by criticifm, and fometimes by 
popular opinion, to produce “ ambitious orna- 
ments,” and to try “ hazardous innovations.” Since 
writers of commanding reputation have been mul- 
tiplied, and the ftru&ure of the language better 
underftood, ftyle has been regulated by a fafhion 
to which we know not how to place limits. Of 
late the demand has been conliderable for lofty 
periods and fplcndid imagery, verging fometimes 
on the excellence of poetry, and fometimes on the 
oftentation of bombaft. The writers of Queen 
Anne’s reign are oftener, therefore, approved than 
imitated ; we are unwilling to avail ourfelves of the 
fervices they have rendered to our language; we 
force luminous periods and fplendid pafiages by 
the heat of imagination, and arc confequently more 
ambitious to be admired than underftood, to be 
quoted for manner rather than to be ufeful for 
matter. 

It would be unjuft, however, to aver that fuch 
a tafte is uuiverfal, although it be gaining more 
ground than it ought to occupy : we are not with- 
out authors who reft their fame on the elegancies 
of firoplicity, “ on a ftyle always agreeable, always 

b 2 
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eafy and perhaps we Ihould acknowledge the 
number of thofe who have formed thcmfelves on 
the model of Addison to be greater* if unfortu- 
nately, when we look for his ftyle, we did not at 
the lame time look for his wit ; and where is that 
to be found * ? If his ftyle be feparated from his 
wit, he is not perhaps without equals among his 
contemporaries, and among his fuccelTors { but his 
humour, in all its qualities, is the diftindlive cha- 
radteriftic of his genius. A few faettue may oe- 
cafionally be found among his fucccflTors, but fuch 
a perpetual How, fuch a command of temper in 
ridicule, have never been given to any man in this 
country, and to any other it would be in vain to 
look; for in no foreign language can we find a 
word to exprels the talent of which we are now 
fpeaking. 

As the Spectator, very foon after its being col- 
lected into volumes, became one of the “firft books 
by which both fexes are initiated in the elegancies 
of knowledge,” its incrcafing influence on the tafte 
as well as the manners of the age rendered it a 
proper objedt for the calm examination of criticifm, 
and there are accordingly few critics of eminence, 
placed in the fchools of public inftrudtion, who 
have not judged it requifite to point out its beau- 
ties and detedt its blemilhcs. 

Of thefe critics Dr. Blair appears to have been 

Molierb has been frequently named in the lame rank 
with Addison. Lord Chesterfield thinks “ no man 
ever had fo much humour as Moliere, of which his Mifer, 
his Jealous Man, and his Bourgeois Gentilhommt are convinc- 
ing proofs: and French comedy,” he adds, “ furniflies a mul- 
tiplicity of inftances betides thefe.” Letter 98. Mifccllane- 
ous Works, Vol. II. 4to. p. 284* But there appears an ef- 
fential difference between the humour of a dramatic writer 
and that of an eflayift. The former enjoys advantages from 
the conftrudtion of dramatic compofition, and the latitude it 
permits, of which the eflayift cannot avail hirafelf. 
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mbft anxious,- that while Addison is preflfcted 
as a model to young writers, they Ihould be guarded 
again ft an implicit deference to his authority. He 
has therefore inveftigated the merits of his ftyle 
with great minutenefs, and a mod fcrupulous re- 
gard to purity and precifion, in four very long lec- 
tures on No. 41 1 , 4 i 2, 413, and 414 of the Spec- 
tator. For this he oilers a model): apology, 
which his high opinion of Addison, as well as 
the duties of office, rendered quite unnecellary ; the 
fair and impartial labours of criticil'm are direct 
teftimonies in favour of the object. And how well 
Addison has Hood the teft of this faftidious fcru- 
tiny may appear on this iimple calculation, that 
out of eighty- feven remarks, of which thefe leisures 
conlift, thirty ft?vin are in drong recommendation 
of his ftyle, and of the remainder, fome are fo evi- 
dently of a trilling nature, that we may adopt as a 
conclulion what tins eminent critic has given as a 
prefatory apology : “ The beauties of Addison are 
fo many, and the general chara&er of his dyle is fo 
elegant and claimable, that the minute imperfections 
pointed out , are but like thole fpots in the fun, 
which may be difcovercd by the affi (lance of art, 
but which have no effeCl in obfeuring its luftre*.’* 

However ufcful verbal and grammatical criticifm 
may be, there feems to be this fatality attending all 
compolition, that its errors are more calily difeover- 
able by the critic than by the author. After all the 
light thrown upon the beauties and dcfeCls of Dyle 

* From inattention to the marks which diftinguifh the dif- 
ferent productions of the Essayists, fome critics have con- 
futed Addison for that of which he was not guilty. Dr. 
Blair, for example, enters into the defence of Tasso’s 
Sylvia, againft Addison, in the Guardian, No. 28. 
Here are two miftakes in all the editions 1 have feen of Dr, 
Blair’s Lectures. The paflage in queftion occurs in 
Now 28 : and No. 28 was not written by Addison. 
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by the mod eminent critics of the laft century, by 
Lowth arid Priestley, by Kaimes and Camp* 
bell, by Beattie and Blair, few, if any writers, 
have attained an unexceptionable llyle, or have 
even been able to follow their own canons. Of 
this Dr. Blair himfelf affords a remarkable in- 
fiance. Notvvithflanding the long labour he had 
bellowed on his “ Ledtures on Rhetoric,” the per- 
petual revifion to which they were fubjedted, and * 
all the changes and improvements which could be 
derived from the author's fagacity, or the afliflance 
of contemporary writers, they were, on publication 
to the world at large, con v idled of numerous er- 
rors, ranged on his own plan, and proved by his 
own rules. Thefc confuted principally of terms 
and phrafes bordering on vulgar or colloquial lan- 
guage; awkward phrafes; redundancies; fuperla- 
tives for comparatives; double comparatives; ad- 
jedtives for adverbs ; any for either ; either for each ; 
&c. &c. the relative not agreeing with its antece- 
dent; verbs in die plural number infteadof the An- 
gular; the fubjundtive mood iniiead of the indica- 
tive; verbs which ought to be in the adtive or paffive 
voice employed as neuters ; had inftead of would ; 
will for jhall; the pad time for the prefent; of in- 
stead of from ; on for in ; among for in ; never for 
ever ; that tor as; inverted fcntcnces; and mixed 
metaphors*. 

Yet with all thefe blemifhe6 the general merit of 
Dr. Blair’s ledlures is incontctlible, and it will 
probably be long before they can be laid afide for 
a work of more indifpenfible neccflity to the flu- 
dent, or more unquestionable authority in matters 
of tafle. 

* See the whole HA, with proofs, in the Critical Review 
for October, 1783. The article was the produ&ion of the 
late Rev. Joseph Rorertsoh, of Horncaftle, Lmcolntbire. 
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Style, notwithftanding the many difcuffions with 
which it has been honoured by fome of the firft 
writers of our nation, is a fubjett Hill involved in 
obfcurity. Blair acknowledges, that ** the pecu- 
liar manner in which a man exprefles his con- 
ceptions, by means of language,” is the beft defi- 
nition he can give. Johnson fays it is “ the man- 
ner of writing with regard to language." Swift, 
long before, had laid down that “ proper words in 
proper places made the true definition of a ftyle,” 
which is not however a definition, but the charac- 
ter of a good ftyle. 

The divifions of ftyle are numerous, and have 
been multiplied by the critics as faft as they could 
multiply epithets to diftinguifti them; but in every 
nation, and at every period of its literary hiftory, it 
has been the cuftom to beftow the honors of ftyle 
on a few authors, in whom collectively all its ex- 
cellencies are fuppofed to be found. Thefe in our 
country, in the profe ftyle, are Hooker, Claren- 
don, Tillotson, Clarke, Barrow, Atterbury, 
Shaftesbury, Temple, Swift, Addison, Bo- 
lingbroke, Fielding, and Johnson: to whom 
of late have been added Hume, Robertson, Gib- 
bon, Blair, and Burke *. But when we inquire 
how many of thefe are to be held up as models, the 
lift becomes fmaller as we approach nearer to the 
levere criticifm of our own times. Hooker is now 

* " Such authors,” fays Lord Or ford, fpeakingof Ad- 

ddon. Swift, Bolingbrokb and Dr. Middleton, “ fix 
a ftandard by their writings. Grammarians regulate niceties, 
and try carelels beauties in works, where carelefineft often is a 
beauty, by the lame rigorous laws that they have ena&ed 
againit graver offenders. Such jurymen, no doubt, write 
tneir own letters with as much circumfpeftion as their wills, 
and are ignorant that it is eafier to oblerve ibme laws than to 
violate them with grace.” Royal and Noble Authors, art. 
Roscommon. 
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recommended principally for the importance of his 
matter: Clarendon is considered as an hiftorian 
of unqueftionable authority; but his lengthened 
periods and general prolixity are prohibited to the 
young writer. Tillotson, whom Birch chatac- 
tcrifed as the reformer of pulpit eloquence, is now 
faid to be chiefly valuable for the religious infrac- 
tion and biblical criticifms to be found in his works. 
Clarke, with more perfpicuity, is cold and inani- 
mate. The readers of Barrow are cautioned 
againft his redundancy, and mod of them with 
great fafety, for it is the redundancy of an original 
and fertile genius. To Atterbury’s ftyle few 
objections have been offered on the fcore of pu- 
rity and elegance ; and his want of depth, or origi- 
nal thinking, will not be readily difeovered by thofe 
who are forming a Jiyle only. Shaftesbury is 
generally and very juftly pointed out as a dangerous 
precedent. Temple is allowed to excel Tillotson 
in all the cftimable qualities of ftyle, and, although 
he partakes of the common incorreCt net's attributed 
to writers of limplicity, familiarity and eal'e, he is 
fill recommended as an ufeiul model. Boling- 
broke, is a dcclaimer, with many of thofe beau- 
ties of declamation which are too frequently con- 
trived to conceal poverty of argument. Boling- 
broke was an en'erny to religion, probably becaule 
it did not flatter his practice. He is now, however, 
little read, and it is to the honour of our nation . 
that few infidel writers have enjoyed a long popu- 
larity. Fielding's ftyle is original, and his hu- 
mour (different from that of Addison, yet excel- 
lent in its kind) is fo copious as to extend over his 
voluminous writings with undiminiihed force. He 
has had no l'uccefsful imitators. Of the other 
names mentioned, it is not neceffary to add more, 
than that they are the founders of different fchools 
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of ftyle, which have as yet produced few fcholars of 
great eminence. 

From the whole lift, therefore, we can only collect 
two or three who are univerfally acknowledged to 
deferve the attention of thofe who are ambitious to 
form a correct ftyle. Yet when the beauty and de- 
feats of all are fully difplayed before us, as they have 
been by modern critics of acknowledged tafte, are 
we not induced to fufpeft that much of the improve- 
ment to be derived from fuch critical labour is im- 
practicable; that between the ftyle and the mind of 
every author the connexion is indiftoluble; and that 
he who would write like another muft always have 
his genius, and fometimes even his fubjeCt * i 

The Life of Addison was firft written by Tic- 
kell, but his account is meagre and unfatisfa&ory. 
It was confiderably enlarged in the firft edition of 
the Biographia, and ftill more in the fecond; but 
the life prefixed to his poems, in Dr. Johnson’s 
edition, is, with few exceptions, the moft faithful 
and the moft candid. This biographer had long 
revered Addison’s character, and in one of the 
Ramblers, in which he is about to offer feme cri- 
ticifms on Milton, he modeftly admits that “ he 
may fall below the illuftrious writer that has fo long 
dictated to the commonwealth of learning.’' Nor 
was this the compliment of a junior willing to re- 

* Far be it from the writer of this, perhaps impertinent di- 
greflion, to decry the induftry of criticifin, to arraign its jea- 
loufy, or to undervalue the fagacitv by which we are taught 
the right and wrong of language. All he would venture, and 
venture with fubmiflion, againft the common opinion, is, that 
critical rules, however ufeful in affairs of grammar, will not 
form a ftyle; that ftyle is as much an attribute of genius at 
invention; and that the varieties of manner to be found in 
Englifh literature arife from the varieties of mind and of mat- 
ter. Excellence in writing, as in painting, can be attained 
only by labour : rules and examples may improve, but nature 
only can initiate. 
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commend himfelf by deference to thole who were 
already in poflelfion of the public opinion* Thirty 
years afterwards, when his praife had its weight ana 
value, he vindicated the originality and utility of 
Addison's criticifms with equal fpirit and juftice. 

The limits of this preface will not admit us to 
dwell fo long as would be agreeable on a character 
which every man loves to contemplate. “ Of Ad- 
dison’s virtue it is a fufficient teftimony, that the 
refentment of party has tranfmitted no charge of 
any crime.” From the charge brought againft him 
by the friends of Pope, he has been amply vindi- 
cated in the fecond edition of the Biographia, by 
Mr. Judice Blackstone : but for the publication 
of Pope’s abulive character of him, alter his death, 
no apology has yet been offered. That Addison 
had the jealoufy of an author is an accufation which 
he fhares in common with, perhaps, every author of 
celebrity *, and that he was confcious of his fupe- 
riority is only faying that he was confcious of what 
his opponents never have denied. In that fpecies of 
compofition, which gained him popularity, he had 
then no rival, and has had no rival lince, whofe 
pretenlions it would not be abfurd to admit. Amidft 
many revolutions of tafte, the judgment of all read- 
era, learned and illiterate, has fele&cd bis papers as 
excelling in the milder graces of compofition, and 
the fa lei nations of wit. 

It may not, however, be improper to advert to 
one circumfiance in his private hidory, which has 

* “ How noble does the character of Addison appear, who 
though equally (with Pope) attacked by Dennis as a Critic, 
yet never mentioned his name with alperity, and refuted to 
give the lead countenance to a pamphlet which Pope had 
written upon the occafion of Dennis’s AriAures on Cato?" 
Bowles’s edition of Pope, vol. iv. p. 28. Addison’s con-. 
duA to Pope is alfo ably vindicated in p. 39—44, and vol. vii, 
p.292. 
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of late been brought before the public* it is hoped 
wiiit fume exaggeration. 

“ Narratur «t prisci Ca ton'll 
n Sdepe mcro caluifie virtus." 

Dr. Johnson has mentioned this failing with mo- 
deration and delicacy. “ He" (AddiSon) “ often 
fat late* and drank too much wine. In the bottle 
difeontent feeks (or comfort* cowardice for courage* 
and bafhfulnefs for confidence. It is not unlikely 
that Addison was did feduced to excefs by the 
roanumiflion which he obtained from the fervile 
timidity of his fober hours. He that feels oppreflion 
from the prefence of thofc to whom he knows him- 
felf fuperior* will defire to fet loofe the powers of 
couvciiation: and who* that ever afked fuccour from 
Bacchus, was able to preferve himfelf from being 
enflaved by his auxiliary?” 

The fame fa6t has been related by others in coarser 
language* and with an apparent defign to depreciate 
a chara&er not eafily aflailable in other points. 
That Addison did* however* indulge too much in 
the pleafures of the tavern is reported with great 
confidence* and an excpfe has been attempted* by 
attributing the vexations he thus endeavoured to 
alleviate* to the capricious conduit of his wife. An 
excufe for what is in itfclf wrong is generally* what 
it ought to be* very unfatisfaAory. It were to be 
wifhed, therefore* that lome caufe could be difeo- 
vered more adequate to the effelt* than what has 
been commonly alleged. Johnson feems to confider 
Addison's propensity as an original habit, and this 
appears to me moll confident with probability. It 
was the vice of the day among the wits* and wits 
have feldom difeovered that it is a vice. 

As to. Addison’s domeflic vexations* the cafe 
dands thus. After a tedious courtfhip he obtained 
the hand of the dowager Countess of Warwick* 
4 
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with whom he is faid to have lived unhappily *, bat 
of the nature of this unhappinefs we have no infor- 
mation in any of the memoirs of his life, except hints 
that ihe prefumed on the fuperiorily of her rank. 
But to fuppofe that Ihe defpifed or vexed Addison 
on that account will not fupply the place of fact, 
and will obscure the few fa<£ts we poflefs. We can- 
not ealily imagine that any woman would think 
herfelf fuperior to Addison by a rank which ini. 
her was merely adventitious, for (he was not of a 
noble family, and of which ihe had loll all but the 
bare title ; and if we do form this theory, how can 
we reconcile the long admiration and incedant pur- 
fuit of fuch a woman with his knowledge of the 
world, and acute difeernment of character ? “ If,” 
fays an author to whom 1 have often referred, “ ihe 
was a woman of fuch a defpicable underdanding ; 
that fuch a woman ihould have engaged, for years, 
the attention of fo confummate a judge of human 
nature as Addison, is not to be imagined. Confi- 
dcring his character and accomplifhments, and that 
at the time of his marriage he was a member of par- 
liament, and foon after fecrctary of date, the inequa- 
lity of condition was not very great 

It is generally agreed, however, that in one way 
or other ihe made his life uncomfortable ; that he 
had frequently recourle to the fociety of his friends 
at a tavern ; and that here he indulged to excefs : 
and we may conjecture that in the character of fuch 
a man, this failing would foon be obferved, and that 
they who reported it would probably not be anxious 
to lessen the extent or frequency of an indulgence 

* Mr. Tyers, in his unpublithed Efiay on Addison’s 

l.ite and Writings, fays, “ Holland iloufc is a large manfion; 
but could not contain Mr. Addison, the Countess of 
W arwick, and one gueft, Peace.” Addison became pof- 
fefled of this houfe by his marriage, and died in it. 
t Beattie. 
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which brought Addison for a time on a level with 
his inferiors. It is far more probable that he had 
always been fond of fociety, a fondnefs which can- 
not often be indulged with impunity, than that he 
had firlt recourfe to the bottle as a cure for domeilic 
vexations. The latter fuppofition feems inconfiftent 
with his general charadter. It is indeed a frequent 
remedy, but principally with men of weak minds, 
and of low manners. 

But whatever deviations of this kind might have 
been obferved in Addison’s conduit, there is reafon 
to think they have been exaggerated, becaufe they 
certainly were not accompanied by their ufual effedts, 
debafement of manners or morals. His religious 
principles remained unfhaken : thole principles had 
influenced his whole life : they appear predominant 
in all his writings, and they gladdened his latter 
days with ferenity. Of this happy effedt his biogra- 
phers have recorded an infiance fo afFedting and fo 
falutary, that no plea of brevity can excule the omif- 
fion of it wherever his charadter is the objedt of 
contemplation. It was firft related by Dr. Young, 
in “ Conjediurcs, or original Compolition,” from 
which it is here copied. 

“ After a long and manly, but vain ftrugglc with 
his diftemper, Addison difmifled his phyficians, 
and with them all hopes of life. But with his hopes 
of life he difmifTed not his concern for the living, 
but fent for a youth nearly related,” (the Earl of 
Warwick, who did not live long after this afFedt- 
ing interview), u and finely accomplifhed, yet not 
above being the better for good imprcflions from a 
dying friend. He came; but life now glimmering 
in the focket, the dying friend was filent. After a 
decent and proper paufe the youth laid, ‘ Dear Sir, 
you fent for me : I believe, and I hope, that you 
have fome commands : I fhall hold them mod fa- 
cred.’ — May diftant ages not only hear, but feel the 
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reply! Forcibly grafping the youth’s hand, he foftly 
faid, See in what peace a Christian can die* 
He fpoke with difficulty, and foon expired.” 

Addison died on June 17, 17 IQ* in the 48th year 
of his age, leaving a daughter by the Countess of 
Warwick, of whom we are told that fhe was bred 
Up with little veneration for his memory ; that (he 
bad a marked diffike to his writings, and an uncon- 
querable averfion to the perufal of them ; that lhe 
di (covered very early in life as great an unlikenefs 
and inferiority to Addison in refpedt of filial lenti- 
noent, as in point of underftanding ; but that after* 
wards the conceived a great reverence for her father’s 
memory, and a fuitablc regard for his writings *» 
This lady died Angle, at an advanced age, a few 
years ago, and after her death her father’s library, 
which had been in her polfeffion, was fold in Lon- 
don f. 

Addison’s contributions to the Spectator are 
afeertained on the bed authority. The principal 
writers of this work were diftinguifhed by fignature 
letters: and much has been faid of thofe adopted by 
Addison, becaufe they (orm the name of. the mute 
Clio : 

* When panting virtue her laft efforts made, 

* f You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid.” 

But it is not very likely that Addison intended 
this compliment to his papers, and it has therefore 
been conjectured that his fignatures refer to the 
places in which he happened to write, C. Chelfea, 

London, 1. Jflington, and O. his office. 

We have better authority for afierting, that no 
man could be more fcrupulous in corre&ing both 
the errors of the press and fuch as had efcaped hint 

* Annotations on the Tatlbr, No. 335. 

t See an account of this lady in the Gentleman** Magazine^ 
vol. lxvii. p. 256 and 385. 
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in the hurry of writing. Dr. Warton relates, that 
the prefs was often (topped, that Addison might 
make a trifling corredtion. In the folio edition are 
many proofs of his being rather faftidious in little 
things, but when he had once corrected the prefs, 
he confidered his buiinefs as completed ; the altera- 
tions made afterwards, when the work was publifhed 
in volumes, are very few and not vdry important. It 
ought alfo to be mentioned, that Addison was, in 
general, lingularly happy in the choice of his Mottos. 
Dr. Wabton has given him this praife, but has, 
among other inftances, quoted No. 2, which was 
written by Steele. 

The papers claimed for Addison are in number 
two hundred and feventy-four. About two hundred 
and thirty-fix are given to Steele on the authority 
of his fignature, T; but with the refiridtions men- 
tioned before *. The unknown correfpondents were 
certainly numerous, and Steele made a free ufe of, 
fuch letters as contained hints,or were thought worthy 
of infertion in their original flatc. From negligence, 
or want of matter, or want of leifure, for he was a 
man of many projects, he was frequently unprepared, 
and on this account it is on record, that the press 
has been fometimes flopped ; but when he deter- 
mined to exert himfelf, he could do it to advantage. 
The scries of papers from No. 151 to 157 inclufive, 
which are his compofition, rank among the bed: of 
the grave kind 

Of the value of his and of Addison’s papers wc 
become the more fcnfible as we defeend to examine 
the contributions of oontemporary wits, who from 

* Pref. Hift. and Biog. to th'c Tatlfr. 

t Steele's fignature was R. and T. ; the former, it has 
been fuppofed, when he wrote the whole of the paper, the lat- 
ter when he compofed or compiled from the letter-box ; but 
this does not appear to be the univerfa! rule, and the annota- 
tors imagine that T. fometimes means Tickell. 
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intcrcft or inclination were induced to lend their aid 
to the general purpofe of the work. 

The firft of thefe, if we refpeft the quantity merely 
of his affiftancc, was Eustace Budgell, a writer 
of lome note in the days of the Spectator. He 
was born about the year 1685. His father, Gilbert 
Budgell, D.D. of St. Thomas, near Exeter, ap- 
pears to have been a man of property, as he fent his 
fon as a gentleman-commoner to Chrift- church, Ox- 
ford, and thence to the Inner Temple, to ftudy law, 
with a provifion luitablc to his rank and nccelTities. 
In the ftudy of the law, however, Eustace made 
little progress, being diverted from it by a^afte for 
polile literature, and the company of fuch men as that 
talk' cafily procures. In 1710, Addison, t j whom 
he was nearly related, took him to Ireland as one of 
his clerks, when himfclf fecrctaryto Lord Whar- 
ton. In this employment, tuck was Budgell’s 
attention to bulincfs, that in 1714 lie was promoted 
' to the ollicc of chief fccrctary to the lords juftices of 
Ireland, and deputy clerk of the council, and his 
talents were already lb diltinguifhcd as to procure 
him a feat in the Irifh parliament, where he was 
confidercd as an able fpcaker. 

During the rebellion, in 1715, he difeharged the 
for vice hitherto entrufted to a field-officer, of tranf- 
porting the troops -from Ireland to Scotland, with 
great ability and integrity. In I717, he was pro- 
moted by Addison, then fecrctary of ftate, to the 
place of accountant and comptroller general ; and 
as he had fome time before fuecceded to the family 
ctlatc, valued at Q50/. per annum, though fomewhat 
encumbered by his father’s prodigality, he was ex- 
empted from the cares of wealth, if not wholly from 
thole ot ambition. He had now commenced a prof- 
perous career as a ftatelinan, and was ill prepared 
for the fatal reverie which was at hand, and which, 
although there were other precipitating circum- 
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fiances, may be dated from the time the Duke of 
Bolton was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
in the year laft mentioned. The Duke infilled on 
quartering' upon him a friend of one We bstr, V 
whom he had made his fecrctary and a privy coun- 
fellor. This was cither an infult or an injury, and 
with lofty fpirits the didindtion is rarely admitted, 
which Budgell refented with afperity, and was 
therefore deprived of his place of accountant. He 
then came to England, contrary to the advice of 
Addison, and probably of every other friend, and 
farther irritated his powerful enemies by publilhing 
his cafe. This irritation was the more keen, as they 
were unprepared to defend their treatment of a man 
who had been a mod faithful and ulcful fervant to 
the public. In 1719 he made another enemy in the 
Earl of Sunderland, by publilhing a very po- 
pular pamphlet againd the famous peerage-bill; 
but his declcnfion was chiefly haftened by the lofs 
of twenty thoufand pounds, which he had embarked 
in the South-fca-fchemc, and by his fubfequent dif- 
appointment in not being able to accompany the 
Duke of Portland, who was appointed governor 
of Jamaica, as his Grace’s fecrctary. He hail made 
arrangements for this new office, and was about to 
fail, when a fecretary of date was fent to the Duke, 
to acquaint him, “ that he might take any man in 
England for his fecrctary, excepting Mr. Budgell, 
but that he mud npt take him 

After this event, his life appears to have been 
waded in a fruitlefs druggie to regain confcqucncc, 
and recruit his finances. Among other expedients, 
the Duchess of Marlborough endeavoured to 
procure him a feat in parliament, where Ihe hoped 
his difappointments would render him an ufcful 
oppolition member, but this did not fuccced. About 

* Biog. Brit, new edit. voJ. ii. 1780. 
c 
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the year 1732, on the death of Dr. Matthew Tin- 
dal, a bequeft to Bud gem. appeared in his will, 
accompanied by circumftances fo fufpicious, that in 
confequcnce of a legal inquiry the will was let slide. 
His luppofed lhare in this tranfa&ion is alluded to 
by Pope. 

" Let Budoell charge low Grub-flreet on my quill* 

“ And write whaler he pleafe* except my ivill.” 

Yet Budgbll’s lituation at this time mull have 
been low, for the fum to which he thus facrificed 
his peace and his chara&er did not much exceed 
two thoufand pounds. 

. From this unhappy period his mind appears to 
have been abforbed in gloomy reflections on the lois 
of reputation, friends, and fortune, until it contradled 
at lalt that inexplicable delirium which prefents to 
a difordcred imagination the advantages of fuicide. 
On May 4, 1737, he drowned himfelf in the Thames, 
by jumping out of a boat at London bridge, and 
had evidently made deliberate preparations for this 
catalirophc : betides intimating to his fervant, when 
he went out, that he Ihould return no more, his 
pockets were tilled with Hones, and in his eferitoire 
was a Ihort ferap of a will, written a day or two be- 
fore, importing that he left all his perfonal cllate to 
his natural daughter, Anne Budoell, then about 
eleven years of age. This lall circumftancc is not 
very confident with the report, that he had previ- 
ouily endeavoured to perfuade his daughter to ac- 
company him *. He left alfo on his bureau a flip 
of paper, on which was written, 

" What Cato did, and Addison approved, 

“ Cannot be wrong—" 

* This daughter afterwards became an adtrefs : in 1743 we 
find her on the flage with Garrick and Mrs. Cibber, in 
the tiagedy of Tailored and Sigifmunda. Davies, the bio- 
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A conclufion wh-ch it would be unfair to draw from 
the circumftances of Cato’s fcenic death. Why this 
unhappy man, who, according to his biographers, 
had Ihown many fymptoms of mental derangement, 
Ihould not have been more carefully watched, is 
ncedlefs to inquire, fince, in many fnnilar tales, it 
is a queftion to which even the cjurts of juft ice 
cannot extort an anl'wer. 

Budgell’s chara6ler appears to have been a com- 
pound of great vanity and ungovernable paflions ; 
failings which in profpcrity are not always hurtful, 
becaufe they may be gratified by applaufe and fub- 
miflion, but winch, on a reverie of fortune, gene- 
rally undermine all moral principle, and bring the 
ftrongelt minds to a level with the weakeft. In his 
civil employments, he was not only indefatigable, 
but conl'eientious in a very high degree *, and a 1‘onl’e 
of the fcrviccs he had rendered to the public may 
have no doubt aggravated the infult which he re- 
ceived from the ininillry, and which certainly cannot 
be palliated. 

His firft appearance as an author is faid by Cib- 
ber (or rather Shi f.lls) to have been in the Tatlkk, 
but no inquiry has been , able to trace his pen in 
that work. In the Spectator, he wrote twenty- 
eight papers, with the fignaturc letter X-f*, which 

grapher of Garrick, adds, that flic was an a £1 refs of confidcr- 
able powers, and died at Bath about the year 1 735. 

* His conduit in the embarkation of the troops, &c. to be 
fent from Ireland to Scotland, during the rebellion i^i 1715, 
was “ Angularly difmicrcftcd ; for he took no extraordinary 
fer vice- money, and would not receive any gratuity or fees for 
the commiffions which palled through hit office lor the colo- 
nels and officers of militia then railing 111 Ireland. The lords 
juilices were defirous that a hancifome prefrnt fliould lie made 
him for his diftinguiihed zeal and labour in ibis affair, but he 
generoufly and firmly refufed to draw up a warrant for that 
purpofe.” Biog. Brit, new edit. 

t No. 23s was marked X in the folio edit, but Z in the 

c 2 
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he ufed, it is faid, inftead of the initials of his name 
to mark upon his linen. Of thefe papers, few rife 
above mediocrity ; he had talents that enabled him 
to ailift in a work of this kind, but there is no rea- 
fon to believe that he could have a<5ted as a principal. 
His bell papers are Nos. 307, 313, 337, and 353, on 
education : they contain many ufeful remarks, illus- 
trated by appolite examples and authorities. The 
only papers dillinguilhable for wit, are Nos. 365, 
and 3 95, on the efie&s of the month of May on the 
female conftitution; in thefe the llyle of Addison 
is imitated with great felicity; but I know not what 
praife we can ailign to them, if what Dr. Johnson 
reports, from traditional authority be true, that 
“ Addison wrote Budgell's papers, at lealt mend- 
ed them fo much, that he made them almoli his 
own 

Befides thefe twenty-eight papers attributed to 
him in confequence of the fignature, he is, in the 
opinion of the annotators on the Spectator, the 
prefumptive author of a Ihort letter, ligned Euftace , 
in No. 539, and of Nos. 591, 60 S, 605, and 628 , 
the lalt of which contains a Latin tranflation of 
Cato’s Soliloquy, formerly faid to be the production 
of Atterbury, but which Mr. Nichols has difeo- 
vered to have been written by Dr. Henry Bland, 
head mailer of Eton School *f\ Thefe laft-mentioned 
papers occur in the eighth volume of the common 
editions of the Spectator, which is Said to have 
been conducted by Addison and Budgell. 

The annotators on the Guardian have aligned 

fir ft 8 vo; the annotators think it was the compofition of Mr. 
11. Martyr, but more probably the alteration of the tigna- 
ture was a typographical error. The denature is omitted in 
the firft i 2 mo. a very corredt edition, and in all the fubfequent 
ones. 

* Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

t Spedlator, vol. viii. p. 351 , note, figned J. N. 
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to him Nos. 25, and 31, but if their authority was 
the notice in the Preface, that “ thole which are 
marked with a liar were compofcd by Mr. Bud* 
gill,” they feem to have committed an error. The 
24th is marked with a liar in the folio and foil 
odtavo editions, but not the 25th. 

No. 31, his laft contribution, cannot be read with* 
out regret that the author ihould have departed from 
his own principles in all the critical periods of his 
life. A limilar reflection will occur in reading his 
Spectator, No. 3^9, on Infidelity, to which he cer- 
tainly verged in the latter part of his life, and which, 
there is every rcafon to think, was occalioned by his 
connexion with Tindall*. 

The next contributor, of perhaps more value, was 
Mr. John Hughes. He was the fon of a citizen 
of London, and was born at Marlborough, July 29, 
1677. He received his education at a dilfenting 
academy, under the care of Mr. Thomas Howk, 
where, at the fume time, the afterwards celebrated 
Dr. Isaac Watts was a lludcnt, whole piety and 
friendlhip for Mr. Hughes induced him to regret 
that he employed any part of his talents in writing 
for the liage. 

It does not appear for what profeflion he was ori- 
ginally intended. He was early dillinguilhcd for 

• Budgell publiflied a tranflation of the characters of 
Theophraftus, a hiflory of the family qf the Boyles, and fomc 
political pamphlets. He alfo compiled a periodical woik, 
called the Bee, chiefly from the ncwfpapers, in the form of a 
magazine, but in confluence of quarrelling with the hook- 
fellers, and filling the pamphlet with his own difputes and 
concerns, he was obliged to drop the undertaking, four vo- 
lumes of this work are now before me. It exhibits little more 
than the ruins of a mind. 1 le was attacked on all tides hv 
contemporary writers rclpe<5ling the affair of '1 indall’s will, 
and he endeavours by long, wild, and incoherent rhapfudics, to 
regain the good opinion of the public, which, however, he 
had for ever forfeited by that uaiifaction. 
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his poetical and mulical abilities, when they could 
he exerted only in his leifure hours, as he held a 
place in the office of ordnance, and was fecretary to 
feveral commiffions for purchafing lands necessary 
to fccure the royal docks at Chatham and Ports- 
mouth. 

His poetical pieces were written, partly on tem- 
porary fubje&s, and partly for mufical entertain- 
ments. Some of the latter were fet by Pepusch, 
and fome by Handel. The general chara&er of 
his poetry is not high. Swift and Pope ranked 
him among the mediocrifts , and this opinion, which 
they gave when his works were publiihed in 1735, 
and long after he was beyond the reach of praife or 
blame, has been adopted by Dr. Johnson. The 
performance for which he is now chiefly remember- 
ed, is his tragedy of the Siege of Damafcus , which 
ftill holds its rank on the ftage, though “ it is nei- 
ther a died nor printed according to the authors 
original draught, or his fettled intention. He had 
made Phocyas apoftatizc from his religion ; after 
which the abhorrence of Eudocia would have been 
rcalbnable, his mil cry would have been juft, and the 
horrors of his repentance exemplary. The players, 
however, required that the guilt of Phocyas Ihould 
terminate in deiertion to the enemy; and Hughes, 
unwilling that his relations fhould lol'e the benefit 
of his work, complied with the alteration 

He died, Feb. 17, 171 9-20, the fame day on which 
this play was firft reprefented. Steele, who has 
drawn a very favourable character of him in Tub 
Theatre, IVIo. 15, lays, “ I cannot, in the lirft 
place, but felicitate a dead), on the fame evening in 
which he received, and merited, the applaufe ot his 
country, for a great and good action ; his work is 

* Johnson’s Life of Hughes. His life is alfo written by 
Duncomue, by Cibber, and by Dr. Campbell, in the 
JBiog. Brit. 
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full of fuch fcntiments as only can give comfort in 
the laflr hour ; and I am told, he fhowcd a pleafure 
in hearing that the labours, which he fo noneflly 
and virtuoully intended, had met with a fuitable 
fuccefs.” 

In this, however, Sterle was deceived; and it is 
Angular that he did not perceive he was placing his 
friend in the novel and ridiculous fituation of an 
author preparing for eternity by the recoiled ion of 
a well-written play, and the applnnfc of a crowded 
thealre. The truth is, Hughes had laid afide all 
thoughts of his play, and conipofcd himfclf to meet 
death with the refolulion ami dignity becoming a 
Chriftian *. He was of a very feeble conllitution, 
tending to confumplion, which after many lingering 
attacks, and flattering abatements, put an end to his 
blamelcfs life, at an age when life is ufually reckoned 
in its prime. 

He appears to have been univerlally regretted as 
an honefi and amiable man, and held an enviable 
rank among the wits of his time. Such was his ac- 
knowledged judgment, that .Addison rrquefled he 
would complete his Cato for tlu: tinge; and although 
this talk was afterwards performed by Addison 
himfclf, yet it was by the perfuafion of Hughes 
that this celebrated play was fiuilhed and adlcd. 

As a profc writer, lie is known by his edition of 
Spencer’s works, which he enriched with a life, a 
glolfary, and a dilcourfc on allegorical poetry, lie 
alfo wrote the preface to the “ Complete Hiltory of 
England," ufually called Dr. Rennet’s; and tranf- 
lated Fontenklle’s “ Dialogues of the Dead,*’ to 
which he added two conipofcd by himlelf, and (Dr. 
Johnson has remarked,) “ though not only an 
honed, but a pious man, dedicated his work to the 

* Duncombe’s Life, prefixed to Hughes’s Workt. 
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Earl of Wharton.” His firft profe eflay, which 
has much merit, is, “ On the pleafure of being de- 
ceived,” and is dated 1701, when he was in his 
twenty-fourth year. 

His contributions to the Tatler are, a letter 
ligned Joftah Coupler , in No. 64 ; another iigned Will 
Trufty , in No. 73, to which Tickell alludes in 
fome verfes in No. 532 of the Spectator; and the 
Inventory of a Beau, in No. 1 1 3. The annotators 
fufpedt that he wrote No. 194, with an eye to his 
edition of Spencer. 

In the Spectator he was the author of two let- 
ters, No 33, and 53, on the art of improving beauty; 
in No. 66, of two letters concerning fine breeding; 
in No. 9], the liifiory of Ilomria\ in No. 104, a let- 
ter on the ladies' riding-habits; in No. 141, remarks 
on the Lancajhire witches'. No. 210, on the immor- 
tality of the foul; No. 2 20, on expedients for wit, a 
letter; No. 230, all, except the laft letter; No. 231, 
a letter on the awe of appearing before public af- 
femblics ; No. 237, on Divine Providence, which 
was printed by Tickell, in his edition of Addi- 
son's works, but was afterwards claimed for Hughes, 
by Mr. Duncombe; the letter in No. 231, is alfo 
publi filed in Addison’s works, but evidently from 
its connexion with the refi of the paper. Hughes 
wrote alfo, in No. 232, a letter on the eloquence of 
tears and fainting fits; No. 311, a letter from the 
father of a great fortune ; No. 375, a picture of 
virtue in difirefs, which a writer in Duncombe’s 
Letters fays, “ mixed tears with a great deal of the 
tea, which was that morning drank in London and 
Wcflminfter;” No. 525, on conjugal love; No. 337, 
on the dignity of human nature; No. 541, rules for 
pronunciation and action ; and No. 554, on the 
improvement of genius; No. 302, the chara&cr of 
Emilia, claimed by Mr. Duncombe, was written 
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by Dr. Bromr ; on the other hand, however, the 
annotators on the Spectator ailign to him Nos. 
2*4, and 467 *. 

In the Guardian, only one paper, No. S7, has 
been dilcovcred to be his, and in his corrcfpondence, 
publiihed in 1/7S, are three Ihort letters, intended 
for the Guardian, which are added to the prelent 
edition. The general character of all his cflays is 
favourable; he appears to have pofleflcd a mild'and 
agreeable humour, fome of the llrokcs of which are 
truly Addisonian ; and his lerious papers arc ex* 
cellent both for matter and manner. Such was his 
regard for decency, that he withdrew his contribu- 
tions to a volume of Mifcellancous Poems, publiihed 
by Steele, becaufc Pope's imitation of Chaucer’s 
'Wife of Bath was to be inferted in it. 

The name of Pope has been currently repeated 
among thole of the authors of the Spectator, yet 
one article only, and that a very trifling one, in 
No. 527, a Ihort letter with a few vcrl'cs, is all that 
can with certainty be a (bribed to him. His “ Mef- 
fiah” was publiihed in No. 378, and the annotators 
deduce that he wrote No. 408, from its train of 
thought, which is the lame that occurs frequently in 
his works, and cfpccially in his “ El fay on Man.” 
His contributions to the Guardian are more im- 
portant, and will be noticed in the Prclacc to that 
paper. 


* In “ Duncombe’s Letters by fcvcr.il eminent Pcrfona 
deccafed, including the Correfpondeucc of John 1 luglics, Kf«j.” 
is printed, a letter by Mr. Hcciies, intended for the Spec- 
tator, on Englifh Operas, vol. i. p. 6i, edit. 1772. The 
letter, ligned Parthcmfja, in No. 306, is claimed lor I Iughes, 
bv Mr. Buncombe, who adds, tiiat the real |x.ilon alluded to 
was a Mifs Rotheram, lifter to the fecond lady of the lixtlt 
Lord Effingham, and aftewards married to the Rev. Mr. 
Wyatt, mailer of 1'clftcd fchool, in Lfllx. Gent. Mag. 
1780. 
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Two excellent papers on dreaming, No. 586, and 
593, and which have been the foundation of many 
fucceeding efiays on the fame fubjedt, confidered in 
the fame point of view, were written by Mr. John 
Byrom, whofe facetious talents were well fuited to 
this fpecies of compolition, and whofe delicate and 
fimple humour appears fo favourably in the well' 
known verfes in No. 603, beginning, ** my time, O 
ye mufes, &c.” His Phebe, was the youngeft of 
the celebrated Dr. Bentley’s daughters, and the 
mother of Richard Cumb erland, Efq. the prefent 
well-known dramatic and mifccllaneous writer. 
The annotators aferibe to Mr. Byrom alfo. No. 587, 
a paper to which he was certainly equal, but in 
this ailignment they have overlooked a paflage in 
No. 593, in which his being the author is politively 
denied. They are perhaps more corredl in giving 
him credit for No. 597, although even that appears 
doubtful. 

This ingenious writer, a younger fon of Edward 
Byrom, of Kcrfal, in Lancafhire, was bom at Man- 
chefler, 1691. He was educated fir ft in his native 
town, and afterwards at Merchant Taylor’s School 
in London, whence lie was admitted a penfioner of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, under the celebrated 
Mr. Baker, July 6, 1708. His firft productions 
were the papers in the Spectator we have enu- 
merated In the fame year in which they appeared, 
1714, he was eledied fellow of his college, but not 
choofing to enter into orders, he was obliged to va- 
cate his fcllowfiiip in 1716, and went to Montpel- 
lier, where applying himfclf clofely to the fiudy of 
phytic, he acquired the appellation of Dr. Byrom*. 
On his return to London, he married his coufin. 
Mils Elizabeth Byrom, againft the confcnt of 
her father, who confequcntly gave her no fortune. 


* cuols’ Select Colls Ction of Pos ms, vol. vit. 
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and our author’s little property having been ex- 
haufted in his travels, he engaged in teaching (hort- 
hand writing, and for fome years obtained a com- 
petent lubfiftence by that ingenious and ufeful art, 
and taught, amongft many others, the celebrated 
Earl of Chesterfield. His talents, however, 
muft have been otherwilc confpicuous, as, in 17*24, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. Some 
time after, the family eftate at Kcrfal devolved to 
him by the death of his elder brother, and relieved 
him from the bufinefs of teaching fhort-hand. 

He now retired to enjoy, what it appears he was 
eminently qualified for, the plcafures of domrflic 
life, and indulged his pen in a variety of poetical 
attempts, chiefly on religious fuhjclis; but his lighter 
verfes, which in mature years he defpited, have ge- 
nerally been allowed the preference, llis religion, 
which was ftrongly tinctured with Bchtncnilm, led 
him to di feu Is (uhjc&s in vert’e, which perhaps no 
man but hinifelf would have, clothed in that drefs. 
His humour was, however, generally pieduminant, 
and inclines us to with that lie had been lel.s at- 
tached to flume, a p 1 op nitty which Intrust d him 
into mom than puttied freedoms with fnbiccls be- 
yond his pros inec. in one of his eri'.it . ! dillcnations 
in verfe, he detiitti the exitunce of St. George, the 
patron of I ngiund, and challenged the antiquaries 
to confider the qucliion. The conlclt between a 
poet and an antiquary feems very unequal, yet flic 
late venerable Dr. 1’kgok accepted the challenge, 
and confuted the poet’s hypothecs in a paper in the 
Archaeologia. 

Mr. Bvkom died on the CSlli of September, 17f>3, 
leaving behind him the character of a man of piety', 
wit, and learning. The general tenour of his life 
was innocent and inofl'enlive, and it appears that 
the great truths of Chrifiianity had, from his carlicfl 
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years, made a deep impreflion on his mind *• It is 
fome deduction from his character, however, that 
he not only fpent much of his time in reading the 
myflic writers, but even profefied to underftand the 
works of Jacob Behmen. 

Four papers in the eighth volume of the Specta- 
tor, were the production of Mr. Henry Grove, 
of Taunton, a very learned and pious divine of the 
diiTcnting perfuaiion, who died in 1737, and of 
whom a very copious account is given in the Biogra- 
phia. His papers are of the ferious kind. Nos. 588, 
and 601, on felf-love and benevolence; No. 626, on 
the force of novelty ; and No. 635, on the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the mind in a future ftate. 
Of thefe e flays, the praife has been uniform. Dr. 
Johnson declared No. 588 to be “ one of the fineit 
pieces in the Englifh language f;” and No. 635, 
was republifhed by the direction of Dr. Gibson, 
Bifhop of London, along with Addison’s Evi- 
dences, in a 12mo. edition, dated 1731 

Mr. Grove’s publications in his lifetime were very 
numerous, and after his death, four volumes of 
pofthumous pieces were added to his works. His 
•* Moral Philofophy” is a very ufcful book, not only 
on account of the manner in which he has treated 
the various fubjeCts connected with morals, but as 
forming an index of reference to every publication 
that had then appeared, in which each topic had 
been dircClly or collaterally treated. 

In the lilt of the writers of the Spectator, given 
by Steele in No. 555, the name of Mr. Henry 
Martyn occurs, but no part of his fharc can be af- 
certaincd, except the letter to the King of France, 

* Eiog. Brit. new. edit. 

f Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Sec alfo the Additions to 
his Life, p. 12. 2d. edit. 1793. 
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in No. 180. No. 200, on the fame fubjetSl, is con- 
j e&ured by the annotators to be his, and they have 
the lame lufpicion of No. 232. Some account of 
this gentleman is given in Ward’s Lives of the 
Grelham Profeffors *. He was an excellent fcholar 
and an able lawyer, but his infirm Ante of health 
would not permit him to attend the courts. He had 
a principal concern in a paper called “ The Bri- 
tish Merchant, or Commerce Preferred," in an- 
fwer to “ The Mercator, or Commerce Retrieved,” 
written by Defoe, in 179 numbers, from May 26, 
1 7 1 3, to July 20, 1714, with a view to get the treaty 
of commerce made with France at the peace of 
Utrecht ratified by parliament. The rejection of 
that treaty was in a great mcafim* promoted by Mr. 
Martyn’s paper, and government rewarded him 
for it by making him Infpeftor- General of the im- 
ports and exports of the cutlonrs. lie died at Black- 
heath, March 25, 1721. 

In the fame lilt, in No. 555, are given the names 
of Mr. Carey, of New College, Oxford, Mr. Tic- 
kell, and Mr. Eusdbn f, but no inquiry into their 
refpedtive (hares has been yet fntisfaftory. The 
fignaturc T. has been frequently fill peeled to mean 
Tickell; yet nothing of his ran be afrertained, 
except what will not rank him among Essayists, a 
poem entitled ** The Royal Progrefs,” in No. 620 

An ingenious letter on the eye, in No. 250, is 
aferibed to Mr. Golding, of whom I have not been 
able to procure any information. 

* P. 33?, after the life of his brother, Edward Martyr, 
profeflor of Rhetoric, and the immediate predccefloi of Ward, 
the biographer. 

f A thort letter in No. 84. 011 idols, is aferibed by the an- 
notators to Air. Eusden, afterwards the poct-laurcat, but this 
cannot deferve the acknowledgment in No. 555 * 

J The aunotators give him the full part of No.410, as has 
been already mentioned. 
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A very fliort letter, written with a tradefman-like 
fimplicity, in No. 268, and ligned James East, 
was the production of Mr. James Het wood, many 
years a wholefale linen-draper, on Fifh-Street-Hill, 
„who died at his houfe in Aultin* * * § friars, in the 90th 
year of his age, July 23, 1776 *. 

The excellent character of Emilia , in No. 302, was 
claimed by Mr. Duncombe for Mr. Hughes, but 
it has fince been afeertained that it was written by 
Dr. Brome ; but whether Dr. Broome, the poet, and 
partner of Pope in tranflating the Odyfley, is not 
to clearly determined. Bromius, mentioned in this 
paper, will not agree with his character, who, when 
reCtor of Sturfion, in Suffolk, “ married a wealthy 
widow f The lady named here Emilia , was the 
mother of Mrs. Afcham, of Connington, in Cam- 
bridgcfliire, and grandmother of the prefent Lady 
Hatton J.” 

The letter on foreign travel, in No. 364, figned 
Philip Homebred, was written by Mr. Philip Yorke, 
afterwards the celebrated Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicks. Mr. Boswell informs us, probably in 
too dccilive language, that Dr. Johnson would not 
allow merit to this letter, and faid that ** it was 
quite vulgar, and had nothing luminous.” It is 
certainly not the paper we might expeCt from a Lord 
Chancellor, but it was written by a young man, 
juft admitted to the bar, and who had fenl'e enough 
to cenfure a prevailing folly with fome degree of 
humour, and with great juflice. The fame fub- 
jcCt has been fince illuftrated in the World by 
another nobleman, Philip Earl of Chester- 
field 

* Sped. vol. iv. p. 9*p, note. * 

t Johnson’s Lives ot the Poets, art. Brome, or Broome. 

£ Sped. vol. iv. p. 289, note. 

§ See an article on the fame fubjed by Addison, in Tat- 

ler, No. 93. 
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The Earl of Hardwicke, who is fuppofed (o 
have been the author of another paper, which can* 
not now be afeertained, was one of thole illuftrious 
characters who have ennobled their families by merit 
in a profeffion, in which, with very few exceptions, 
merit only has been found to fucceed. In very early" 
life he appears to have been noted for learning and 
induftry, and for qualities which were tilted to thine 
in public life. When only twenty-eight years of 
age, he had a feat in parliament, and the following 
year was promoted to the office of folicitor-gcncrai, 
on the recommendation of the Lord Chancellor 
Parker. In Feb. 17234, he was appointed at- 
torney-general, and in OClobcr, 1733, lord chief 
juftice of the king’s bench. On the deeeal’e of Loki> 
Talbot, in 17 36'- 7. he was called to the high office 
of lord chancellor, when only in his forty- lcvcnth 
year. Yet this rapid lucccffion of honours was fol- 
lowed by a correlpondcnt tharc of popularity. In 
each office he difchnrgcd his duty in a manner both 
honourable and dignilicd : his ftation derived luflrc 
from his piety, his learning, and his jutiice, and he 
at once enjoyed and deferred the efteem of the pub- 
lic. Of his abilities the following character is laid 
to be flriCtly juft. “ The fVyle of his eloquence was 
more adapted to the houfc of lords than to the houfe 
of commons. The tone of his voice was pleating 
and melodious; his manner was placid and digni- 
fied. Precifion of arrangement, clol'cnefs of argu- 
ment, fluency of cxpreflion, elegance of diCtion, 
great knowledge of the fubjccc on which he fpoke, 
were his particular chara&criftics. lie leldom role 
into great animation: his chief aim was more to 
convince than aniul'e; to appeal to the judgment 
rather than to the feelings of his auditors. He pol- 
fefled a perfect command over hitniclf, and his even 
temper was never ruffled by petulant oppofition, or 
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malignan t inventive He died March 6, 1764 , 
and ft is by general confent that the epithets grbat 
and good have been ever fince connected with his 
name. 

Two vifions, in Nos. 460 , and 501 , were written 
by Dr. Thomas Parnell. This allegorical mode 
of conveying inftrudion was much encouraged and 
pradtifed by Addison and liis contemporaries; and, 
we are informed by Steele, there was always a 
particular demand for fuch papers. Dr. Parnell’s 
Vifions have conliderable merit, but from a member 
of the Scriblerus Club , and a man of acknowledged 
wit, we might have furely expedted contributions of 
a more humorous call. Dr. Goldsmith’s Life of 
Parnell, prefixed to his works, were the firft at- 
tempt to colledt memorials of him ; although enrol- 
led among the Englifh poets in Dr. Johnson’s 
edition, his name had not appeared in the General 
Didtionary, or in the Biographia Britannica. Gold- 
smith’s materials are very fcanty, and Johnson, 
while he compliments Goldsmith on what he had 
done, feems averfe to the fubjedt. 

Thomas Parnbll, D.D. defeended from an an- 
cient family, of Congleton, in Chefhire, was born in 
Dublin, in the year 1679, and was admitted a mem- 
ber of Dublin College at the early age of thirteen. 
He took his degree of M. A. July 9, 1700, and in 
the fame year was ordained a deacon, by Dr. Wil- 
liam King, then Bifhop of Derry, having a difpen- 
fation from the primate, as being under twenty- three 
years of age. He was admitted into prieft’s orders 
about three years after, by Dr. King, then archbifhop 
of Dublin, and was collated by Dr. Ashe, bifhop of 
Glogher, to the ardeaconry of Cloghcr, Feb. 9, 1705. 
About that time he married Mils Anne Minchin, 

* Coxe's Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, vol. i. p. 43, 4to. 
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a young lady of great beauty and merit, by whom 
he .had two ions, who died young, and a daughter, 
living in 1770. The death of his wife is Aippofed 
to have made an indelible impreilion on his (pirits, 
and drove him to that remedy which of all others 
is the leaft efficacious, and is itfelf a calamity of the 
mod deplorable kind*. He was warmly recom- 
mended by Swift to Archbilhop King, who gave 
him a prebend in 1713, and in 1716 the vicarage 
of Finglas, worth 400/. per annum -jr. He died at 
Chcfter, July, 1718, on his way to Ireland. 

His profe works are two papers in the Specta- 
tor, two in the Guardian, the life of Zoilus (a 
fatirc on Dennis,) an eflay on the origin of fcicnccs 
in the character of Martinus Scribkrus , and the life 
of Homer prefixed to Pope's translation. His 

S oetical fame reds chiefly on his Hermit, but even 
is inferior poems are more correct and pleating 
than his profe. 

The letter figned Peter de Quir, in No. 3QG, and 
that ligned Tom Tweer , in No. 518, were the pro- 
ductions of that very eccentric character, Orator 
Henley, a name and title which havcfeldom been 
pronounced without contempt, yet it was late in life 
before he earned this contempt. His early days 
were laudably and induftrioufly employed, as ap- 
pears by the very curious and authentic memoirs 
Mr. Nichols has given of him in his “ Hiftory of 
Leiceftcrfhirc,” under the article Melton Mowbray, 
Henley’s native place. 

From his letter, in No 518, as well as from fome 
of his avowed publications, he feems to have pof- 
fefted a kind of humour, which a man of fenfe or 
delicacy might have employed with fucccfs. But 
Henlby preferred the character of a buffoon, and 

* Goldsmith, p. 21, edit. 1773. 
f Nichols’s Seleft Collection of Poems, vol. iii. p.209. 

Vol. I. d 
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the iife of an outcaft, and was for many years the 
ornament and delight of Clare Market, where he 
eftabliihed an oratory to which the very lowed: ranks 
reforted. Here, when vulgarity itfelf was fatiated 
with his nonfenfe, he hit upon various expedients to 
bring a crowded audience *. At one time he called 
the Jews together, by offering a reward to any one 
who fhould interpret a Hebrew infcription painted 
on his pulpit, and which confided of the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet jumbled together in the form 
of words without meaning. On another occafion, he 
procured a full audience of ihoemakers, who were 
to be told how to make a pair of Aioes in two mi- 
nutes, which was by cutting off the tops of ready- 
made boots J*. As there was no admittance to his 
oratory, without paying a fum at the door, generally 
a {hilling, fuch expedients ferved occasionally to 
recruit his finances. He was alfo the author of a 
weekly paper of unintelligible declamation, called. 
The Hyp-Doctob, for which “ fecret-fervice 
he had 100/. a -year. The origin of the Hyp- 
Doctob, as it has been related to the writer of this 
article, will fhow the peculiar turn of Henley’s 
humour. He went to Sir Robbbt Walpole, 
reprefented himfelf as a man who eould do great 
lervice to the date, and hinted that it would be 
wife to employ him. Sir Robert declined the 
offer in very polite terms, and Henley left the 

* The late Rev. Mr. Cole of Milton (ays, he remembers 
Henley coming to Cambridge, and folicitine for a booth in 
Sturbidge fair, for his Ledtures, which was refufed. Cole's 
MSS. in Brit. Muf. 

t His introductory pofition on this fubjedt was, omne majiu 
< ontinet in ft minus, 

$ Biog. Didt. In Cooke’s Preacher’s Affiftant is a lift of 
fifteen fermons preached on public occafions, and printed, by 
our orator. One is entitled, “ The Butcher’s Ledture.” Mr. 
Cooke calls him “ Redtor of Chelmondifton, Suffolk.” 
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room with a threat, that “ he could wield a pen !” 
On recollection, the minifter thought it might be 
proper to flop this writer’s oppofition by a tinall fa- 
lary, and called after him from the top of the flair- 
cafe, “Hyp! Doctor!” promifed him his lup- 
port, and immediately the Hyp-Doctor, No. 1. 
made its appearance. Its purpofe was to ridicule 
the arguments of the Craftsman. 

In No. 288 , is a letter from a tradefman, recom- 
mending his wares, figned Peter Motteux, the 
real name of a man of tome talents, but, if the man- 
ner of his death has not been mifreprefonted, of 
immoral character. He was a native of France, 
and came to England on the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz. Such was the lkill he acquired in the 
Englifh language, that he tranflatcd with fucccfs 
Rabelais and Don Quixote, and wrote fume very 
popular plays. He had a large F.afl India warc- 
lioufc in Lcadenhall-ftrect, and held a place in the 
foreign Poll-office. Although advanced in life, and 
married to a very beautiful woman, he indulged in 
the liccntioufncfs of brothels, in one of which he 
was found dead, Feb. 19, 1717-18*. 

The affectionate letter on the death of a wife, in 
No. 520 , is attributed to a Mr. Fkancham, of 
Norwich, of whom nothing elfe is now remember- 
ed: and an excellent dream, in No. 52 - 1 , is faid to 
have been the joint production of Mr. Dunlop, 
then Greek profeffbr of Glafgow Urnvcrfity, and of 
Mr. Montgomery, a merchant. Of the latter gen- 
tleman, we arc told, that he traded to Sweden, and 
his bull net’s carrying him there, he was obliged to 
leave that kingdom abruptly, in conlequence of 
“ fomething between” him and Queen Chriflina. 
This event is fuppofed to have affected his intellects, 
much in the manner as Sir Uogf.r dk Covbklby 


* Biog. Di£t. and Dram. 

d 2 
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is reprefented to have been injured by his paflion 
for the widow *. Mr. Dunlop is chiefly known as 
the author of a Greek grammar, ufed in moft of the 
fchools and univerflties of Scotland. Upon what 
authority the joint concern of thefe gentlemen in this 
paper is affertcd, does not appear. It was formerly 
afcribed to Propessor Simpson, of Glafgow, but 
whether the mathematician or the divine, for there 
were two of the name contemporaries, we are not 
informed. 

A letter in No. 140, flgned Leonora t and another 
in No. 163, with the fame fignature, are faid to have 
been written by a Miss Shepheard, and a letter 
in No. 92, by her iifler. Of thefe ladies it is only 
related that they were collateral defendants of Sir 
Fleetwood Shepheard, “ of facetious memory.** 
A very fliort letter in No. 480, flgned M. D. was 
written by Mr. Robert Harper, of Lincoln’s-Inn, 
ait eminent conveyancer. Steele omitted fome 
parts of it, and made fome alterations in it. 

The laft contributor to the Spectator,^ whom 
we have any knowledge, and who was the longeft 
furvivor, is Dr. Zachary Pearce, a late Bishop 
of Rochester. He was the fon of an opulent di- 
Hiller in Holborn, and was bom in 1690. He had 
his education at Weftminfter fchool, where he was 
diftinguifhed by his merit, and eledted one of the 
king’s fcholars. In 1710, he was elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1716, he publiihed the 
firft edition of his “ Cicero de Oratore ,’* and at the 
defire of a friend, dedicated it to Lord Chief Jus- 
vice Parker, afterwards Earl of Macclesfield, 
to whom he was an entire ftranger. This incident 
laid the foundation of his future fortune, for Lord 
Parker foon after recommended him to Dr. Bent- 
ley, mafter of Trinity, to be made one of the fellows. 


* Speck. 8vo. vol. vii. p. 284, note. 
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In 1717* being then M. A. he was ordained, and in 
1718, was invited to live with the Lord Chancel* 
lor Parker, as his lordlhip’s domeftic chaplain. 
In 1719) he was inftituted to the redtory of Staple- 
ford Abbots, in Efiex, and in 1720, to that of St. 
Bartholomew, Exchange, London. In 1723, his 
noble patron prcfented him to St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, and in 1726, he preached a fermon at the 
confecration of that church, when rebuilt in its pre- 
fent fplcndid form. In 1724 , the degree of D. D. 
was conferred on him by Archbifhop Wake. In 
1739, he was appointed to the deanery of Winchcf- 
ter, and in 1748 , to the bifhoprick of Bangor; in 
1756, he was removed to the fee of Kochcfter and 
the deanery of Weftminfter. In 1763 , when the in- 
firmities of age began to be felt, lie withed to refign 
both, and retire into a quiet flat ion, but his ma jelly 
prevailed on him to continue. Dr. Pearce’s realbns 
for an application fo unulual do him much honour; 
he faid, that as he never made a linccurc of his 
preferments, he was tired with bufinefs, and being 
in the 74th year of his age, he wilhed to refign his 
preferments while his faculties were entire, left he 
fhould outlive them, and the church fuffer by his 
infirmities *. In 1 76 * 3 . however, he obtained leave 
to refign the deanery. In 1773 , he loft his lady, 
with whom he had enjoyed an uninterrupted courfe 
of domeftic comfort for fifty-two years, and after 
fome months of lingering decay, nc died at Little 
Ealing, June 29, 1774 . Being allied one day how 
he could live with fo little nutriment, “ 1 live,” 
faid he, “ upon the recollection of an innocent 
and well-fpent life, which is my only fullenanee f .” 
He fupported through this long life the character 

* M.S. Letter from Dr. I’ettingal to Air. Cole, in 
Brit. Muf. 

t Nichols' Anecdotes of Boivyer. 

d 3 
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of an able divine, and a found critic and philo- 
loger *. 

During his early years, he amufed himfelf with 
light compofitions, of which it is to be regretted he 
did not publifh more than the Spectator, No. 572, 
on quacks, which was a little retouched by Addi- 
son, and No. 633, on eloquence f. He wrote alfo 
a paper in the Guardian, which will be noticed in 
its proper place, and an exquiiite little fancy in a 
a periodical paper entitled The Freethinker. 

At the conclulion of No. 555, Steele fays, ** It 
had not come to my knowledge, when I led off the 
Spectator, that 1 owe fevcral excellent fentiments 
and agreeable pieces in that work to Mr. Ince, of 
Gray’s Inn.” The annotators follow this intimation 
with foine account of Mr. Ince, but no difeovery 
has been made of his ** fentiments,” or “ piece's.” In 
a converfation with Dr. Johnson, in 1777, Mr. 
Murphy faid, he remembered when there were l'e- 
veral people alive in London, who enjoyed a conli- 
derable reputation merely from having written a 
paper in the Spectator. He mentioned particularly 
Mr. Ince, who ufed to frequent Tom’s coftee-houl'e. 
Dr. Johnson, who feemed to think this kind of 
mention depreciating, repeated, how highly Steele 
fpcaks of Mr. Ince. he was fecretary to the ac- 
counts of the army, and died Odlober 11, 1758 
That many pcrlbns wrote fingle papers or letters in 
the Spectator, wliofc names are now irrecoverable 

* His life was prefixed to his pofthumous works by theRevi 
Mr. Dkrjiy, his chaplain, ?. vols, 4to. 1777, but his papers 
in the Spectator and Guardian, were acknowledged by 
Dr. Pearce, in a letter to Dr. Hirch, dated June 5, 1764. 

f The annotators on the Spectator, by fome miltake, 
fay that No. 636 was printed by Tickell, in his edition of 
Addison’s works. Tickell published no Spectators in 
that edition, after No. 600. 

J See Spedl vol. vii. p.469-70. 
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may be eafily fuppofed. Mr. Cole, in bis MSS. in 
the Britifh Mufeum, mentions a Mr. Western, 
father of Thomas Western of Rivenhall, inEflcx, 
(which laft died in 17<W>)> as the author of a few 
numbers; and I learn from a recent letter in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, that the Rev. John Lloyd, 
M. A. who publifhed a poem entitled ** God,’* 
about the year 1724, calls himfclf, in the title-page, 
** Author of ieveral of the Spectators.” 

The paper in which the above compliment is 
paid to Mr. Inck, is the concluding one of the fc- 
venth volume of the original fecund edition, to which 
Steele ligns his name, and in which he introduces 
the names of the principal writers. The Specta- 
tor was then laid down about a year and a half, 
in which interval the Guardian, and its fcqucl the 
Englishman, were publilhed. The time when the 
Spectator was revived. Dr. Johnson thought 
« unfavourable to literature as “ the fut eeflion of 
a new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, difcord, and conlufioii.” The attempt, 
however, was made, (lor which a whimfical rcalon 
is afligned in No. (»32,) and not unfuccefsfulljr with 
refpcCt to merit, but the fale was not to extenfive as 
that of the preceding papers. They now came out 
only three times a week, and Steele, it is thought, 
had no concern in it. Addison wrote above a 
fourth part, and conducted the whole with Lust acb 
Budgell, whofe (hare, if he had any, has not been 
afeertained. There are none of the papers lettered 
at the clofe, as in the preceding volumes, and Addi- 
son's contributions are marked in this edition upon 
the authority of Mr. Tick ell, who colledled them 
in his works. 

In Dr. Johnson’s opinion, this volume is more 
valuable than any of thofe which went before it. 
There is certainly more variety ot ftyle and manner 
in it, and perhaps ot lubje^t, but in general the pa- 
ri 4 
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pers are left lively, and have been left popular. Why 
the Spectator was revived after the Guardian 
had clofed, pd why it ends abruptly with a paper 
from a granger, are questions which cannot now be 
xefolved. There is fome reafon to think this eighth 
volume was a bookfeller’s project, who perhaps em- 
ployed Budgell as editor, and engaged Addison 
as a writer. 

Of the great fuccefs of the Spectator, both in 
papers and in volumes, we have unequivocal evi- 
dence from Steele's declaration, in No. 555, that 
an edition of the reprinted volumes, of above “ nine 
thoufand each book," were then fold off, fuch was 
the laudable avidity in thofe days for moral in- 
ffrultion and elegant amufement. The tax on each 
half Sheet brought into the ffamp office, one week 
with another, above 20/. per week, notwithstanding 
it at firft reduced the fale to left than half the num- 
ber that was ufually printed before the tax was im- 
pofed. This (lamp-duty took place, Aug. 1, 1712, 
and every (ingle half Sheet paid a halfpenny to the 
queen. “ Have you feen," fays Swiff, ** the ffamp ? 
Methinks the damping is worth a halfpenny. The 
Observator is fallen; the Medleys are jumbled 
together with the Flying Poll ; the Examiner is 
deadly lick; the Spectator keeps up, and doubles 
its price.” This increafed the price of each paper 
to two-pence, the price, as we' Shall fee afterwards, 
of periodical papers *, confiding of three half Sheets 
elegantly printed on fine paper, while the Tatlers, 
Spectators, and Guardians, confided of a Single 
half Sheet, printed on the vileff paper of which any 
Specimens have defcended to posterity. 

But the exalt amount of the daily fale has been, 
with fome, the fubjelt of much controverfy. Dr. 
Johnson, estimating by the 20/. paid to the revenue 


* Rambler, Adventurer, ice. 
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weekly, gives 1680, for the daily number *. One 
of the annotators thinks that this calculation is not 
made with the Doctor's ufual accuracy ; that it is 
probable we ought to read “ above 29/. indead of 
above 20/.” in Steele’s concluding number; or, 
that admitting the other fum, it ought to be confi-. 
dered that the greated number of the Spectators 
were actually published before the duty, on which 
the calculation reds, took place. It is added, on the 
exprels tedimony of Dr. Fleetwood, in a letter to 
the then Bidiop of Salisbury, that the daily fale 
amounted to fourteen thotifand. 

Whatever the precife number was, it is certain 
that it far exceeded that of any preceding or con- 
temporary work of the kind, and, it is almod need- 
lefs to add, of any which has followed. The fale, 
however, was probably not deady; fome papers, we 
are aflured, were bought up with more cagemefs 
than others, and to this, and to the frequent reading 
and carelcfs handling of the original publications, it 
is no doubt owing that a perfect copy can fo rarely 
be met with, notwithdanding the vad number 
fold. 

It was reprinted in oCtavo, like the Tatler, at 
the price of one guinea per volume, and other edi- 
tions at inferior prices were foon multiplied. It was 
alfo mandated into french, but with the omidion 
of fomc papers, and parts of papers, which it is un- 
ncccdary to fpccify to any one acquainted with the 
work and the date of France at that period. 

As there was a fpurious Tatler, there was like- 
wife an attempt to impofe on the public by a fpu- 
rious continuation of the Spectator, begun Mon- 
day, Jan. 3, 1715, and concluded Monday, Aug. 3. 

* In oppofition to tliis we have Addison's declaration, that 
three thoufand were fold daily about the commencement of 
the work. See No. to. 
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It was publiflied on Mondays and Fridays, and con - 
fids of fifty-nine numbers, afterwards republilhed in 
12mo. as “ The Spectator, volume ninth and loft.” 
My copy adds, *' The fifth edition. Frinted for W. 
Mean, at the Lamb, without Temple Bar, 17 2d V* 
It is far inferior to the fpurious Tatler, and indeed 
to any imitation whatever of the works of Stbblb 
and Addison. 

An humble wifi* to gratify the public induced 
fomeperfon to publilh, in 1712 and 1715, a little 
volume, entitled, “ .The mottoes of the Tatlebs 
and Spectators tranfiated into Englilh.” This 
extends to the end of the feventh volume of the 
Spectator. The tranflations are in general very 
poorly executed f. Addison’s acquaintance with 
the Roman dallies, for it is not clear that he was' 
eminent as a Greek fcholar, enabled him to feledt 
very appofite lines for his various fubjedts. Dr. 
Warton remarks, in his ** Effay on the Genius of 
Pope,” that in applying to the poetical remains of 
Sappho the two lines of Plisedrus contained in the 
motto of No. 223, Addison has hit upon one of 
.the moft elegant and happy applications that per- 
haps ever was made from any clailic author. It 
may be necessary to inform fome readers, that the 
authors of thefe papers, as well as their fuccelfors, 
occafionally changed a word or two in a clafiical 

Q uotation, that it might become more appofite to 
leir fubjedt. The tranllations in the latter editions 

* One of the principal writers of this volume is laid to have 
been Dr. George Sewell, of whom fome account has been 
given in the preface to the Tatler. 

t The Rev. Thomas Broughton, one of the original 
writers of the Biographia Britannia, is faid to have tranflated 
the mottoes of the Spectator, Guardian, and Free- 
holder, as we now find them. Thofe of the Tatler were 
corrected and altered for the edition, with notes, printed in 
1786, cr. 8vo. 6 vols. 
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are entirely new, and fele&ed from the beft popts, 
but no tranflations.of any kind were printed with 
the volumes for many years after their firft publica- 
tion. 

Since the firft edition of this Preface appeared *, . 
I have been favoured with fome information re- 
fpeding the original of Sir Roger de Coverlet’s 
perverfe widow, which ought not to be withheld, 
although it might have been placed with perhaps 
more propriety among the annotations. This in- 
formation was lately communicated, by the Rev. 
Duke Yowgb of Plympton, to my excellent and 
learned friend Mr. Archdeacon Nares, to whom 
I am immediately indebted for a copy. 

** My attention,” fays Mr. Yonge, “ was firft 
drawn to this fubjcdt by a very vague tradition in 
the family of Sir Thomas Crawley Boevey, of 
Flaxley Abbey in Gloucefterfhire, that Mrs. Ca- 
therine Boevry, widow of William Boevey, 
Efquire, and w ho died January 21, 1726, was the 
original from whence the picture was drawn. She 
was left a widow at the early age of 22, and by 
her portrait (now at Flaxley Abbey, and drawn at 
a more advanced period of her life) appears to have 
been a woman of a handfomc, dignified figure; as 
fhe is deferibed to have been in the 115tli number 
of the Spectator. She was a perfonage well known 
and much diftinguifhed in her day, and is deferibed 
very refpc&ably in the New Atalantis, under the 
name of Portia. 

“ From thefe fa&s I was induced to examine whe- 
ther any internal evidence could be traced in the 
Spectator to juftify the tradition. The rclult of 
that inquiry is as follows. 

** The papers in the Spectator which give the 
defeription of the widow were certainly written by 

* British Essayists, vol.vi. Edit. 1803. 
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St be lb, and that Mrs. Boevby was well known to 
Stbblb, and held by him in high eftimation is 
equally certain. He dedicates the three volumes of 
the “ Lady’s Library” to three different ladies. 
Lady Burlington, Mrs. Boevby, and Mrs. Steele; 

' he defcribes each of them in terms of the highefl 
commendation, but each of them is diftinguifhed 
by very difcriminating charaCteriftics. However 
exalted the characters of Lady Burlington or Mrs. 
Steele, there is not one word in the dedication to 
either, which correfponds to the character of the 
Widow, but the characters of Mrs. Boevby and the 
Widow are drawn with marks of very ftriking coin- 
cidence. No. 113 of the Spectatob, as far as it 
relates to the Widow, is almoft a parody on the 
character of Mrs. Boevby, as drawn in the dedica- 
tion. Sir Roger tells his friend that ihe is a read- 
ing lady, and that her difcourfe was as learned a* 
the belt philofopher could poffibly make. She 
reads upon the nature of plants, and underltands 
every thing. In the dedication Steele fays, « in- 
ftead of Afiemblies and Converfations, Books and 
Solitude have been your choice ; you have charms 
of your own fex, and knowledge not inferior to the 
mod learned of ours.” In No. 118; “ her fuperior 
merit is fuch,” fays Sir Roger, « that I cannot ap- 
proach her without awe, my heart is checked by too 
much efteem.” Dedication. “ Your perfon and 
fortune equally raife the admiration and awe of our 
whole fex.” 

“ She is defcribed as having a Confident, as the 
Knight calls her, to whom he expreffes a peculiar 
a vernon. No. 118 being chiefly on that fubjeCh 
“ Of all perfons under the fun,” fays the good old 
Knight, “ be fure to fet a mark upon confidents.” 
I know not whether the lady was deferving of the 
Knight’s reprobation, but Mrs. Boevby certainly 
had a female friend of this defcription, of the name 
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rf, Pope, who lived with her more than forty years, 
whom ihe left executrix, and who, it is believed in 
the family, did not execute her office in the moft 
liberal manner. 

“ The character of Mrs. Bo B vet was deferving 
of all the applaufe which Steele beftows upon 
her; and though thefe coinciding marks do not 
prove that Mrs. Boevby and the Widow were the 
fame, yet the prefumption appears rcafonable that 
he who drew the two portraits fo much alike painted 
from the fame original, and one he tells us himfelf 
was Mrs. Boevby. 

“ Two objedtions may be ftarted againft this pre- 
fumptive evidence : That the Knight firlt faw tho* 
Widow at the affizes at Worcefter, where Ihe ap- 
peared, according to his account, to conteft a law- 
l'uit. 

“ That this law-fuit was in confequence of a dif- 
pute with the heir-at-law of her hufband. 

“ There is no tradition of any fuch difputc having 
arifen ; and if there had, as Mrs. Boevey’s rclidence 
and the property fhe occupied was in Gloucerter- 
fhire, Gloucefler would have been the place where 
the iffue muft have been tried. 

“ I do not confider the objedtions as carrying 
much weight. Steele in delineating the character 
might rcafonably be unwilling to deferibe her too 
cloiely ; her refidence at Fiaxley Abbey was not far 
from the borders of Worcefterfhirc, and the Knight 
in making his firft vifit fpcaks of his going acrofs the 
country for that purpofe. * 

“ Mrs. Boevby was buried in the family vault at 
Fiaxley, with an infeription on the walls of the 
chapel to her memory. There is alfo a monument 
in Weftminfter Abbey.” 

On this ingenious paper I have only to remark, 
that it carries as much probability as dedudtions 
from fuch fadts can be expedted to carry at this dif- 

4 
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tance of time. It cannot, however, be improper to 
i» a ggcft to the reader, who may with to examine the 
evidence more clofcly, that Mrs. Bobvey was left a 
a widow at the age of twenty-two, in the year 1691, 
and confequently at the dates of the Spectators 
in which the is defcribed, had arrived at the age of 
forty-two. Sir Roger is defcribed as in his nfty- 
fixth year, a difproportion which feems not unfuit- 
able to the character in which he is drawn, or to the 
unfortunate ilTue of his addreiTes. 
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TO 

JOHN, LORD SOMERS*, 

BARON OK EVESHAM. 


My Lord, 

I Should not a & the part of an impartial 
Spectator, if I dedicated the following papers 
to one who is not of the moil coniummate and 
moil acknowledged merit. 

None but a perfon of a finiihed character can 
be a proper patron of a work which endeavours 
to cultivate and polilh human life, by promoting 
virtue and knowledge, and by recommending 
■whatfoever may be cither ufeful or ornamental 
to fee: y. 

I know that the homage I now pay you, is 
offering a kind of violence to one who is as 
folicitous to ihun applaufe, as he is alTi luous to 
deierve it. But, my lord, this is perhaps the 
only particular in winch your prurience will be 
always diiappointed. 

While juft ice, candour, equanimity, a zeal 
for the good of your country, and the moft per- 
fuaiive eloquence in bringing over others to it, 
are valuable diilin&iontt, you are not to exped 

• This diftinguilhed lawyer was born at Worcerter in 165a. 
He was fir it taken notice ot at the trial of the leven btlhops, 
for whom he was oae of the couuld. See p, ii. 
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that the public will lo far comply with your 
inclinations, as to forbear celebrating luch extra- 
ordinary qualities. It is in vain that you have 
endeavoured to conceal your lhare of merit in 
the many national fervices which you have 
effected. Do what you will, the prefent age 
will be talking of your virtues, though pofterity 
alone will do them jufticc b . 

Other men pafs through oppolitions and con- 
tending intcrcfts in the ways of ambition ; but 
your great abilities have been invited to power, 
and importuned to accept of advancement. 
Nor is it ft range that this lhould happen to 
your lord (hip, who could bring into the fervice 
of your fovcrcign the arts and policies of ancient 
Greece and Rome ; as well as the moft exadt 
knowledge of our own conftitution in particular, 
and of the intcrcfts of Europe in general ; to 
which I mull alfo add, a certain dignity in 
yourfclf, that (to fay the leaft of it) has been 
always equal to thole great honours which have 
been conferred upon you. 

It is very well known how much the church 
owed to you, in the moft dangerous day' it 

b Mr. Walpole, for one, has clone them juft ice, in his Ca- 
talogue of Ro>al and Noble Authors. 

c This moft dangerous day was June 29, 1688, the very 
day on which the (even l»i (hops, who had been committed 
to the tower by that wicked chancellor, Jeffcrys, for modellly 
petitioning king James 11. to cxcufc them from reading his 
declaration of his difpcnling power in matters of religion, 
were tried in Wcftminfter-hall, and acquitted, to the umver- 
fal joy of the nation. In this famous trial, our author’s 
patron, then only Mr. Somers, was one of the learned 
counfcl for the bilhops ; and, for his noble defence of thole 
prelates, who were then generally ftylcd the • feren golden 
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ever law, that of the arraignment of its pre- 
lates ; and how far the civil power, in the late 
and prelent reign, has been indebted to your 
eounfels and wifdom. 

But to enumerate the great advantages which 
the public has received from your adminiftration, 
would be a more proper work for an hiftory, 
than for an addrcl's of this nature. 

Your lordfhip appears as great in your pri- 
vate life, as in the mod important offices which 
you have borue. I • would, therefore, rather 
choofe to fpcak of the plcalurc you afford all 
who are admitted to your convcrfation, of your 
elegant taltc in all the polite arts of learning, of 
your great humanity and complacency of man- 

candleAicks,* he was by king William made folicitor general. 
May 7, 1789; then attorney general, May 2, 1692; and 
lord keeper, 1693. Apt il 21, 1697. he was created lord 
Somers, baron of Evclham, and made lord chancellor of 
England ; from which poll he was removed in 1 700, ami in 
1701 impeached by the commons, hut acquitted on his trial 
by the lords. 11 c then ictircd to his Audics,' and wascholcti 
prefidenl of the Ro\al Society. In 1706, he projected the 
union. In 170b, queen Anne made him lord pielidcnt of 
the privy council ; hut, on tltc change of her miniAiy in 17 10, 
he was alfo difplaccd. Towards the latter end of thy queen’s 
reign, he grew very infirm; which probablv was the reafon 
why he had no other poll than a feat at the council- table at 
the acccllion of king George L. lie died of an apoplectic 
fit, April 26, 1716, after having for fomc time unfortunately 
furvived the powers of his underfianding. This dedication 
gives a lively Ikctch of his charn&cr ; but furcly no man’s 
was ever better depicted by a pen than this nob!, man’s is 
by Air. Adilifon, in that admirable paper, intituled The Frce- 
holdei, publithcc! on the 4th ot Alay, (the day of his lord (hip’s 
interment), to which the curious ate referred. His writings 
arc too well known to need enumeration, and too numerous 
to be mentioned within the coinpafs of a note. 
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ners, and of the furprifing influence which is pe- 
culiar to you, in making every one who converfes 
with yonr lordfhip prefer you to himfelf, with- 
out thinking the leis meanly of his own talents; 
But if I fhould take notice of all that might be 
obfcrved in your lordlhip, I ihould have nothing 
new to fay upon any other character of diftinc- 
tion. I am. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordfliip’s moft devoted, 

Moft obedient humble fervant. 

The Spectator. 


THE 
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my next, as prefatory difcourfes to my follow- 
ing writings, and (hall give fome account in them 
of the feverai perfons that are engaged in this 
work. As the chief trouble of compiling, digeft- 
ing, and cotre&ing will fall to my (hare, I mud 
do myfelf the juftice to open the work with my 
own hiftory. 

1 was bom to a fmall hereditary eftate, which 
according to the tradition of the village where 
it lies, was bounded by the fame hedges and 
ditches in William the Conquerors time that 
it is at prcfcnt, and has been delivered down 
from father to (on, whole and entire, without 
the lofs or acqui(ition of a (ingle field or mea- 
dow, during the fpacc of fix hundred years'*. 
There runs a (lory in the family, that when my 
mother was gone with child of me about three 
months, (he dreamt that (he was brought to bed 
of a judge. Whether this might proceed from 
a law-fuit which was then depending in the fa- 
mily, or my father’s being a juftice of the peace, 
I cannot determine; for I am not (o vain as 
to think it prefaged any dignity that I (hould 
arrive at in my future life, though that was the 
interpretation which the neighbourhood put 
upon it. The gravity of my behaviour at my 
very firft appearance in the world, and at the 
time that 1 fucked, feemed to favour my mo- 
ther’s dream: for, as (he has often told me, I 
threw away my rattle before 1 was two months 

i 

b It was ft range, faid Charles II. on a fimilar declaration, 
' that there was not in all that time a wife man, or a fool, 
in the family.* 
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old,' and would not make ufe of my coral until 
they had taken away the bells from it. 

As for the reft of my infancy, there being no- 
thing in it remarkable, 1 fhall pafs it over in 
filence. I find, that during my nonage, I had 
the reputation of a very fullcn youth, but was 
always a favourite of my fchool-mafter, who 
uied to fay, * that my parts were fblid, and 
would wear well.’ I had not been long at the 
univerfity, before I diftinguifhed myfelf by a 
moft profound filence; for during the fpace of 
eight years, excepting in the public cxcrcifes of 
the college, I fcarcc uttered the quantity of an 
hundred words; and indeed do not remember 
that I ever fpoke three fentcnces together in my 
whole life. Whilft I was in this learned body, 
I applied myfelf with fb much diligence to my 
ftudies, that there arc very few celebrated books, 
either in the learned or the modern tongues, 
which I am not acquainted with. 

Upon the death of my father, I was rcfolvcd 
to travel into foreign countries, and therefore left 
the univerfity, with the character of an odd un- 
accountable fellow, that had a great deal of 
learning, if I would but fhew it. An infatiable 
thirft after knowledge carried me into all the 
countries of Europe, in which there was any 
thing new or ftrangc to be f'ecn; nay, to fucli a 
degree was my curiofity raifed, that having read 
the controversies of fome great men concerning 
the antiquities of Egypt, I made a voyage to 
Grand Cairo, on purpole to take the mcafure of 
a pyramid : and as foon as ! had fet myfelf right 
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in that particular, returned to my native country 
with great fatisfa&ion c . 

I have palTed my latter years in this city, wherd 
I am frequently fecn in moil public places, 
though there are not above half a dozen of 
my leleft friends that know me; of whom my 
next paper ihall give a more particular account. 
There is no place of general refort wherein I do 
not often make my appearance; fometimes I 
am feen thralling my head into a round of po- 
liticians at Will’s, and liftening with great at- 
tention to the narratives that are made in thole 
little circular audiences. Sometimes I fmoke a 
pipe at Child’s 11 , and while I feem attentive to 
nothing but the Poftman, overhear the conver- 
fation of every table in the room. I appear on 
Sunday nights at St. James's coffee-houfe, and 
fometimes join the little committee of poli- 
ticks in the inner-room, as one who comes 
there to hear and improve. My face is like- 
wife very well known at the Grecian, the Cocoa- 
tree, and in the theatres both of Drury-lane and 
the Hay-market. 1 have been taken for a mer- 

c A farcafm on Mr. Greaves and his book intit led Pyra- 
midographia, no lefs reprehenfible than preceding farcaftic 
remarks on the Royal Society, the futility and invidioufnels 
of which, have been fufficiently fhewn in various notes on 
the Tatler pajjim . — See Biogr. Brit. art. Greaves; Tatler, 
N° 2 i 6 , N° 221, and notes. 

d The lituations of Will's, White’s, and the Grecian 
coSee-houfes, arc afeertained likewife in the Tatler, N° i, 
notes. Child's coffee-houfe was in St. Paul’s church- yard, 
and the refort of the clergy ; St. James’s flood then where 
it does now; Jonathan’s was in Change- alley, and the Hole 
tavern was on the outlide of Temple-bar. 
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chant upon the exchange for above thefe ten 
years, and fometimes pals for a Jew in the af- 
fembly of ftock-jobbers at Jonathan’s. In lhort, 
wherever I lee a clufter of people, I always mix 
with them, though I never open my lips but in 
my own club. 

Thus I live in the world rather as a Spectator 
of mankind, than as one of the fpccies, by which 
means I have made myfclf a fpeculative ftatef- 
man, foldier, merchant, and artifan, without ever 
meddling with any practical part in life. I am 
very well verfed in the theory of a hufband, or 
a father, and can difeern the errors in the oeco- 
nomy, bulinefs, and divcrlion of others, better 
than thofe who arc engaged in them ; as ftanders- 
by difeover blots, which arc apt to cfcapc thofe 
who are in the game. I never efpoufed any party 
with violence, and am refolved to oblcrve an ex- 
ad neutrality between the Whigs and Tories, 
unlels I lhall be forced to declare myfelf by the 
hoftilities of cither fide. In lhort, I have a&ed 
in all the parts of my life as a looker on, which 
is the character I intend to preferve in this 
paper. 

I have given the reader juft lb much of my 
hiftory and character, as to let him fee I am not 
altogether unqualified for the bulinefs I have un- 
dertaken. As for other particulars in my life 
and adventures, I lhall infert them in fol- 
lowing papers, as I lhall fee occafion. In the 
mean time, when I conlider how much I have 
feen, read, and heard, I begin to blame my own 
taciturnity; and fince I have neither time nor 
inclination, to communicate the fulnels of my 
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heart in fpcech, I am refolved to do it in writ- 
ing, and to print myfelf out, if poffible, before 
I die. I have been often told by my friends, 
that it is pity fo many ufeful difeoveries which 
I have made fhould be in the pofleflion of a 
filcnt man. For this reafon, therefore, I fhall 
publifh a fhcet-full of thoughts every morning, 
for the benefit of my contemporaries ; and if I 
can any way contribute to the diverfion, or im- 
provement of the country in which I live, I fhall 
leave it when I am fummoned out of it, with 
the fecret fiitisfiuftion of thinking that I have not 
lived in vain. 

There are three very material points which I 
have not fpoken to in this paper; and which, for 
feveral important rcafons, 1 muft keep to myfelf, 
at leaft for lomc time : 1 mean, an account of 
my name, my age, and my lodgings. I muft 
confefs, I would gratify my reader in any thing 
that is rcafonable ; but as for thefe three parti- 
culars, though I am fenfible they might tend 
very much to the cmbcllifhment of my paper, 
1 cannot vet come to a refolution of communi- 
eating them to the public. They would indeed 
draw me out of that oblcurity which I have en- 
joyed for many years, and expoic me in public 
places to feveral falutes and civilities, which have 
been always very dil'agrceable to me; for the 
greatclt pain 1 can fuller, is the being talked to, 
and being ftared at. it is for this reafon like- 
w ile, that I keep my complexion and drefs as 
very great fecrets; though it is not impoffible 
but 1 may make difeoveries of both in the pro- 
grefs of the work I have undertaken. 
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After having been thus particular upon my- 
fclf, 1 ihall in to-morrow’s paper give an ac- 
count of thofe gentlemen who are concerned 
with me in this work ; for, as I have before in- 
timated, a plan of it is laid and concerted (as 
all other matters of importance arc) in a club. 
However, as my friends have engaged me to 
ftand in the front, thole who have a mind to 
corrclpond with me, may diredt their letters to 
the Spc&ator, at Mr. Buckley's in Little Bri- 
tain. For 1 mull further acquaint the reader, 
that though our club meets only on Tuel'days 
and Thurfdays, we have appointed a committee 
to lit every night for the infpc&ion of all fuch 
papers as may contribute to the advancement of 
the public-wcal. C u . 


N° 2 . Friday, March 2 , 1710-11. 


* Ajl alii /ex 

Jit plurcsy uno nm lumant ore — - 

Juv. S;it. vii. 167. 

Six more at Icafl join their confenting voice. 

The firft of our focicty is a gentleman of 
Worccftcrfliirc, of an ancient defcent, a baronet, 
his name Sir Roger dc Covcrlcy 6 . His great 

* By A dili fon. The letter C fignifics probably, that is was 
written at Chclfea, where he had lodgings, about this time. 

c The laic Mr. Tycrs, in an hiflorical effay on Mr. 
Addil'on, hvo. 1*83, |>. 42, fays, that ‘this charadter was 
tindcrftood to he drawn for lir John Packington of Worceflcr- 
fllirc, a tory, not without good fenfe, but abounding in abfurdi* 
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grandfather was inventor of that famous country- 
dance which is called after him. All who know 
that fhire are very well acquainted with the parts 
and merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman 
that is very lingular in his behaviour, but his 
Angularities proceed from his good fenfe, and are 
contradictions to the manners of the world, only 
as he thinks the world is in the wrong. How- 
ever, this humour creates him no enemies, for 
he does nothing with fournefs or obftinacy ; and 
his being unconfined to modes and forms, makes 
him but the readier and more capable to pleale 
and oblige all who know him. When he is in 
town, he lives in Soho-fquare f . It is laid, he 
keeps himfclf a bachelor by reafon he was eroded 
in love by a perverfe beautiful widow 8 of the next 
county to him. Before this difappointment. Sir 

ties.' The annotator did not find on enquiry, that the writer 
of the eflay had any credible authority for the allertion, which 
is therefore only to be conftdered as a vague report. Mr. 
Tickell fays, in the preface to his edition ot Addifon’s works, 
p. xv. * The chara&ers here drawn by Steele, may ferve as a 
dramatis perfotue, or fo many pictures for ornament, and 
explication of the whole.’ It feems then to have been Mr. 
Tickcll’s opinion, that the account of the Spe&ator and the 
club are altogether fi&itious, and contrived merely to give 
novelty and variety to the work. The members of tne fociety 
are fele&ed from the mod confpicuous dalles of mankind; the 
chara&er of the Spe&ator, and that of fir Roger, are new, and 
fupported with infinite humour. By this contrivance, the 
inftru&ion of dida&ic, is happily united with the entertain- 
ment of dramatic writers, and the reader is agreeably amufed 
and edified by a&ions, chara&ers, and examples, rather than 
by precept. 

f At that time the gcnteeleft part of the town. See theold map. 

^ * The annotator hopes foon to be able to give a circumftan- 
tial and well-authenticated account of the real lady alluded to, 
under the chara&er of this widow. 
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Roger was what you call a fine’ gentleman, 'had 
often fupped with my Lord Rochefter and Sir 
George Etherege, fought a duel upon his firft 
coming to town, and kicked bully Dawfon h in 
a public coffee-houfc for calling him youngfter. 
But being ill-ufed by the above- mentioned widow, 
he was very ferious for a year and half; and 
though, his temper being naturally jovial, he at 
laft got over it, he grew carelefs of nimfclf, and 
never dreifed afterwards. He continues to wear 
a coat and doublet of the fame cut that were 
in fafhion at the time of his rcpulfc, which, in 
his merry humours, he tells us, has been in and 
out twelve times lince he firft wore it. It is laid 
Sir Roger grew humble in his defires after he 
had forgot his cruel beauty, inlomuch that it is 
reported he has frequently offended in point of 
chaftity with beggars and gypfies: but this is 
looked upon, by his friends, rather as matter of 
raillery than truth. He is now in his fifty-fixth 
year, cheerful, gay, and hearty; keeps a good 
houfe both in town and country; a great lover 
of mankind ; but there is fuch* a mirthful caft 
in his behaviour, that he is rather beloved than 
eftcemed. 


h This fellow was a noted (harper, fwaggercr, and de- 
bauchee about town, at the time here pointed out ; he was 
well known in Black Friars and its then infamous purlieus. 
Oldys affirms, on the authority of old John howman the 
player, that the character of Captain Hackam, in Shadwell’s 
comedy called The Squire of Alfatin, was drawn to expofe 
bully D awfon, Oldys’s MS. notes on Lun^baine’s Lives. &c. 
p. 45°. B. Mufeum. See The Squire of Alfatia, in the 
London Cries and Habits by Lauroon, 74 half Iheets. Printed 
and fold by P.Tempeft, $ec. 171 j. 
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His tenants grow rich, his fervants look fatis- 
fied, all the young women profefs love to him, 
and the young men are glad of his company. 
When he comes into a houfe he calls the fer- 
vants by their names, and talks all the way up 
flairs to a viiit. I muft not omit, that Sir 
Roger is a juftice of the quorum ; that he fills 
the chair at a quartcr-feffion with great abili- 
ties, and three months ago, gained univerfal ap- 
plaufe, by explaining a paifage in the game-aft. 

The gentleman next in efteem and authority 
among us is another bachelor, who is a mem- 
ber of the Inner-Temple; a man of great pro- 
bity, wit, and underftanding; but he has chofen 
his place of refidence rather to obey the direc- 
tion of an old humourfome father, than in pur- 
fuit of his own inclinations. He was placed 
there to ftudy the laws of the land, and is the 
mod learned of any of the houfe in thole of the 
flage. Ariftotle and Longinus are much better 
undcrftood by him than Littleton or Coke. The 
father lends up every poll qucftions relating to 
marriage-articles, leafes, and tenures, in the 
neighbourhood; all which queftions he agrees 
with an attorney to anfwcr and take care of in 
the lump. He is ftudying the palfions them- 
felvcs when he Ihould be enquiring into the de- 
bates among men.which arife from them. He 
knows the argument of each of the orations 
of Demollhenes and Tully, but not one cafe in 
the reports of our own courts. No one ever 
took him for a fool; but none, except his in- 
timate friends, know he has a great deal of wit. 
This turn makes him at once both difinterefted 
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and agreeable. . As few of his thoughts are drawn 
from bufinefs, they are moil of them fit for con- 
verfation. His taile of books is a little too juft 
for the age he lives in ; he has read all, but ap- 
proves of very few. His familiarity with the 
cuftoms, manners, adiions, and writings of the 
ancients, makes him a very delicate obferver of 
what occurs to him in the prefent world. He 
is an excellent critic, and the time of the play is 
his hour of bufinefs ; exactly at five he pafles 
through Ncw-Inn, erodes through RuiTcl-court, 
and takes a turn at Will’s till the play begins ; 
he has hisfhoes rubbed and his perri wig powdered 
at the barber’s as you go into the Rofc It is for 
the good of the audience when he is at a play, 
for the a&ors have an ambition to pleafe him. 

The perfon of next confidcration is Sir Andrew 
Freeport, a merchant of great eminence in the 
city of London. A perfon of indefatigable in- 
duftry, ftrong rcafon, and great experience. His 
notions of trade arc noble and generous, and (as 
every rich man has ulually fomc fly way of jell- 
ing, which would make no great figure were he 
not a rich man) he calls the fca the Britilh Com- 
mon. He is acquainted with commerce in all 
its parts, and will tell you that it is a flupid and 
barbarous way to extend dominion by arms; for 
true power is to be got by arts and induilry. He 
will often argue, that if this part of our trade 
were well cultivated, we fliould gain from one 
nation; and if another, from another. 1 have 
heard him prove, that diligence m?kcs more lail- 


* fee N° i. note. 
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ing acquifitions than valour, and . that Roth has 
ruined more nations than the fword. He abounds 
in feveral frugal maxims, amongft which the 
greateft favourite is, * A penny faved is a penny 
got.’ A general trader of good fenfe is plea- 
fanter company than a general fcholar ; and Sir 
Andrew having a natural unaffected eloquence, 
the perfpicuity of his difeourfe gives the fame 
pleafure that wit would in another man. He 
has made his fortune himfelf ; and fays that Eng- 
land may be richer than other kingdoms, by as 
plain methods as he himfelf is richer than other 
men ; though at the fame time I can fay this of 
him, that there is not a point in the compafs, 
but blows home a fhip in which he is an owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room fits 
Captain Sentry k , a gentleman of great courage, 
good underftanding, but invincible modcfly. He 
is one of thofe that deferve very well, but are 
very awkward at putting their talents within the 
obfervationof fuch as fhould take notice of them. 
He was fome years a captain, and behaved him- 
felf with great gallantry in Ieveral engagements 
and at Ieveral ficges ; but having a fmall eftate 
of his own, and being next heir to Sir Roger, 
he has quitted a way of life in which no man 
can rife l'uitably to his merit, who is not fome- 
thing of a courtier, as well as a foldicr. .1 have 

* It lias been faid, that the real perfon alluded to under this 
name was C. kcmpenfclt, father of the admiral Kempenfelt 
who deplorably loft his life, when the Royal George of 100 
guns funk at Spithcad, Aug. 29, 1782. But the fcale of the 
prdent edition admits not of ftating objections here, or quef- 
tioning the probability of this opinion. 
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heard him often lament, that in a profeffion 
where merit is placed in fo confpicuous a view, 
impudence ihould get the better of modefty. 
When he has talked to this purpofe, I never 
heard him make a four exprcftion, but frankly 
confefs that he left the world, becaufe he was. 
not fit for it. A ftrift honcfty and an even 
regular behaviour arc in themfelvcs obftaclcs to 
him that muft prefs through crowds, who en- 
deavour at the fame end with himlclf, the fa- 
vour of a commander. He will however in his 
way of talk cxcufe generals, for not difpofing 
according to men’s defert, or enquiring into it; 
for, fays he, that great man who has a mind to 
help me, has as many to break through to come 
at me, as I have to come at him : therefore lie 
will conclude, that the man who would make 
a figure, efpccially in a military way, muft get 
over all falfc modefty, and aflift his patron 
againft the importunity of other pretenders, by 
a proper aflurance in his own vindication. He 
fays it is a civil cowardice to be backward in af- 
ferting what you ought to expc<ft, as it is a mili- 
tary fear to be flow in attacking when it is your 
duty. With this candour docs the gentleman 
fpcak of himfclf and others. The fame frank- 
nefs runs through all his convcrfation. The 
military part of his life has furnifhed him with 
many adventures, in the relation of which he is 
very agreeable to the company ; for he is never 
overbearing, though accultomcd to command 
men in the utmoft degree below him ; nor ever 
too obfequious, from an habit of obeying men 
highly above him. 
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But that our fociety may not appear a fet of 
humourifts, unacquainted with the gallantries 
and pleafures of the age, we have among us the 
gallant Will Honeycomb 1 , a gentleman who, 
according to his years ihould be in the decline 
•of his life, but having ever been very careful 
of his perfon, and always had a very eafy for- 
tune, time has made but very little impreffiori, 
either by wrinkles on his forehead, or traces in 
his brain. His perion is well turned, and of a 
good height. He is very ready at that fort of 
difcourfe with which men ufually entertain wo- 
men. He has all his life drefied very well, and 
remembers habits as others do men. He can 
fmile when one fpeaks to him, and laughs eaiil y. 
He knows the hiftory of every mode, and can 
inform you from which of the French king's 
wenches, our wives and daughters had this man- 
ner of curling their hair, that way of placing 
their hoods ; whofc frailty was covered by fuch 
a fort of petticoat, and whofe vanity to fhew her 
foot made that part of the drefs fo fhort in fuch 
a year. In a word, all his converfation and 
knowledge has been in the female world. As 
other men of his age will take notice to you 
what fuch a minifter faid upon fuch and fuch 
an occafion, he will tell you, when the Duke of 
Monmouth danced at court, fuch a woman was 
then fmitten, another was taken with him at 
the head of his troop in the Park. In all thefo 

k It has been faid that a Colonel Cleland was fuppofed to 
have been the real perion alluded to under this chara&er. 
Sec the dedication of the eighth volume of the Spe&ator, 
and note. 
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important relations, he has ever about the fame 
time received a kind glance, or a blow of a fan, 
from tome celebrated beauty, mother of the pre- 
fent Lord Such-a-one. If you fpcak of a young . 
commoner that faid a lively thing in the houfe, 
he darts up, * He has good blood in his veins,. 
Tom Mirable begot him, the rogue cheated me 
in that affair, that young fellow's mother ufed 
me more like a dog than any woman I ever 
made advances to.' This way of talking of 
his very much enlivens the convcrfation among 
us of a more fedate turn ; and I find there is 
notone of the company, but myfclf, who rarely 
fpcak at all, but fpcaks of him as of that fort of 
man, who is ufually called a well bred fine gen- 
tleman. To conclude his character, where wo- 
men are not concerned, he is an honed worthy 
man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him, 
whom I am next to fpcak of, as one of our com- 
pany ; for he vifits us but feldotn, but when he 
does, it adds to every man clfe a new enjoyment 
of himfclf. He is a clergyman, a very philo- 
fophic man, of general learning, great fandity 
of life, and the mod exad good breeding. He 
has the misfortune to be of a very weak con- 
ditution, and confcqucntly cannot accept of luch 
cares and bufinefs as preferments in his fundion 
would oblige. him to ; he is therefore among di- 
vines, what a chamber-counfellor is among law- 
yers. The probity of his mind, and the inte- 
grity of his life, create him followers, as being 
eloquent or loud advances others. He lcldoin 
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introduces the fubjed he fpeaks upon ; but we 
are fb far- gone in years, that he obferves when 
he is among us, an earneftnefs to have him 
t fall on fome divine topic, which he always treats 
with much authority, as one who has no inte- 
reft in this world, as one who is haftening to 
the objed of all his wiihcs, and conceives hope 
from his decays and infirmities. Thefe are my 
ordinary companions. R m . 


N"3. Saturday, March 3, 1710-11. 


Jit qtioi quifquc fere Jludin devinctus adharct , 

Aut quibus in rebus multiim fumits ante morati, 
jitquc in qua ratione fuit contenta magis mens , 

In fomnis eadem flcrumque vidtmur obire. 

Lucr. 1. iv. 959. 

— What {Indies pleafe, what moft delight. 

And fill men’s thoughts, they dream them o’er at night. 

Crgech. 

In one of my late rambles, or rather fpccula- 
tions, I looked into the great hall, where the 
bank is kept, and was not a little plcafcd to fee 
the dirc&ors, iccretaries, and clerks, with all 
the other members of that wealthy corporation, 
ranged in their fcvcral Rations, according to the 
parts they ad, in that juft, and regular oeco- 
nomy. This revived in my memory the many 
difeourfes which I had both read and heard. 


m By Steele. 
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concerning the decay of public credit, with the 
methods of reftoring it, and which, in my opi- 
nion, have always been defective, becaufe they 
have always been made with an eye to feparate 
interefts, and party principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind em- 
ployment for the whole night, lo that I tell 
infeniibly into a kind of methodical dream, 
which difpofed all my contemplations into a 
vilion or allegory, or what elle the reader lhall 
pleafe to call it. 

Methought I returned to the great hall, where 
I had been the morning before, but to my lur- 
prife, inftead of the company that I left there, 
I law, towards the upper end of the hall, a 
beautiful virgin, fcated on a throne of gold. 
Her name (as they told me) was Public Credit. 
The walls, inftead of being adorned with pic- 
tures and maps, were hung with many adts of 
parliament written in golden letters. At the 
upper end of the hall was the magna charta, 
with the adl of uniformity on the right hand, 
and the adl of toleration on the left. At the 
lower end of the hall was the adt of Settlement, 
which was placed full in the eye of the virgin 
that fat upon the throne. Both the lidcs of the 
hall were covered with fuch adls of parliament 
as had'been made for the eftablilhment of public 
funds. The lady feemed to fet an unfpcakable 
value upon thefe feveral pieces of furniture, in- 
fomuch that fhe often refrefhed her eye with 
them, and often fmiled with a fccret plcafure, 
as fhe looked upon them ; but at the fame time, 
lhewed a very particular uneafinefs, if fhe faw 

Vot. I. C 


f A AQ 
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any thing approaching that might hurt them* 
She appeared, indeed, infinitely timorous in all 
her behaviour : and whether it was from the 
delicacy of her conftitution, or that Ihfe was 
troubled with vapours, as 1 was afterwards told 
by one, who I found was none of her well- 
wifhers, (he changed colour, and ftartlcd at every 
thing ihc heard. She was likewife (as I after- 
wards found) a greater valetudinarian than any 
I had ever met with, even in her own fex, and 
fubjedt to fuch momentary confumptions, that 
in the twinkling of an eye, ihe fhould fait away 
from the moil: florid complexion, and moft 
healthful Rate of body, and wither into a fkele- 
ton. Her recoveries were often as Hidden as 
her decays, inibmuch that fhe would revive in a 
moment out of a wafting diftemper, into a habit 
of the higheft health and vigour. 

I had very foon an opportunity of obferving 
thefe quick turns and changes in her conftitu- 
tion. There fat at her feet a couple of fecreta- 
ries, who received every hour letters from all 
parts of the world, which the one or the other 
of them was perpetually reading to her; and 
according to the news fhe heard, to which ihe 
was exceedingly attentive, fhe changed colour, 
and difeovered many fymptoms of health or 
ficknefs. 

Behind the throne, was a prodigious heap of 
bags of money, which were piled upon one an- 
other io high that they touched the ceiling. 
The floor on her right hand, and on her left, 
was covered with vaft fums of gold that rofe up 
in pyramids on either fide of her. But this I 
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did not fo much wonder at, when I heard, upon 
enquiry, that Ihe had the fame virtue in her 
touch, which the poets tell us a Lydian king 
was formerly poiTeued of: and that fhc could 
convert whatever ihe pleafed into that precious 
metal. 

After a little dizzinefs, and confuted hurry of 
thought, which a man often meets with in a 
dream, methought the hall was alarmed, the 
doors dew open, and there entered half a dozen 
of the moil hideous phantoms that 1 had ever 
feen (even in a dream) before that time. They 
came in two by two, though matched in the 
moil diiTociablc manner, and mingled together 
in a kind of dance. It would be tedious to de- 
feribe their habits and perfons, for which rcaibn 
I ihall only inform my reader, that the firfl 
couple were Tyranny and Anarchy, the fecond 
were Bigotry and Atheifm, the third the Genius 
of a commonwealth, and a young man of about 
twenty-two years of age ", whole name I could . 
not learn. He had a iword in his right hand, 
which in the dance he often brandifhed at the 
adt of fcttlcment ; and a citizen, who itodd by 
me, whiipered in my car, that he faw a ipunge 
in his left hand °. The dance of fo many jar- 
ring natures put me in mind of the fun, moon, 
and earth, in theRchcarial 1 ', that danced together 
for no other end but to cclipie one another. 

" James Stuart the pretended Prince of Wales, boin June 
io, 16&8. Sec Tat. N“ 187. 

0 To wipe out the national dent. 

* Rehearfal, a£t v. fc. 1. 

C a 
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The reader will eafily fuppofe, by what has 
been before faid, that the lady on the throne 
would have been almofl frighted to diftra&ion; 
had Ihe leen but any one of thefe fpedtres; what 
then muft have been her condition when ihe 
faw them all in a body r She fainted and died 
away at the fight. 

* Et neque jam color eft mifto candore rubori ; 

Nec vigor , tt vires, et qua modo vifa placebant ; 

Nec corpus remanet ■ ■ ■■ * 

Ovid, Met. iii. 491. 

* • 'Her ipirits faint, 

Her blooming cheeks alTume a pallid teint, 

And fcarce her form remains.’ 

There was as great a change in the hill of 
money bags, and the heaps of money, the for- 
mer fhrinking and falling into fo many empty 
bags, that I now found not above a tenth part 
of them had been filled with money. 

■ The reft that took up the fame fpace, and 
made the fame figure, as the bags that were 
really filled with money, had been blown up 
with air, and called into my memory the bags 
full of wind, which Homer tells us, his hero 
received as a prefent from ALolus. The great 
heaps of gold on cither fide the throne, now ap- 
peared to be only heaps of paper, or little piles 
of notched flicks, bound up together in bundles, 
like Bath faggots. 

Whilfl I was lamenting this fiidden defolation 
that had been made before me, the whole feene 
vanifhed. In the room of the frightful fpe&res. 
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there now entered a fecond dance of apparitions 
very agreeably matched together, and made up 
of very amiable phantoms. The firft pair was 
Liberty with Monarchy at her right hand. The 
fecond was Moderation leading in Religion; 
and the third a perfon whom I had never fcen % 
with the Genius of Great Britain. At the firft 
entrance the lady revived, the bags fwclled to 
their former bulk, the pile of faggots and heaps 
of paper changed into pyramids of guineas: and 
for my own part I was fo tranfported with joy, 
that I awaked, though I mud confcfs I would 
fain have fallen aflcep again to have doled my 
vilion, if I could have done it. C r . 


N°4. Monday, March 5, 1710-ti. 


. . ... Egregii mortalem altique Jilentii ? 

IIor. a Sat. vi. 58. 

One of uncommon filencc and referve. 

An author when he firft appears in the world, 
is very apt to believe it has nothing to think of 
but his performances. With a good lharc of 
this vanity in my heart, I made it my bulinefs 
thefe three days to liften after my own fame ; 
and as I have fometimes met with circumftanccs 
which did not difplcafc me, 1 have been en- 
countered by others, which gave me much mor- 

q The Elector of Hanover, afterwards George I. 
r By Addifon, dated, as the fignature is fuppofed to imply, 
from Chelfea, where he lived much about this time. 
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tification. It is incredible to think how empty 
I have in this time obferved fome part of the 
fpecies to be, what mere blanks they are when 
they firft come abroad in the morning, how ut- 
terly they arc at a ftand, until they are fet a- 
going by fome paragraph in a newfpaper. 

Such perfons arc very acceptable to a young 
author, for they defire no more in any thing but 
to be new, to be agreeable. If I found confo- 
lation among fuch, I was as much difquieted by 
the incapacity of others. Thefe are mortals 
who have a certain curiofity without power of 
refledion, and perufed my papers like fpedators 
rather than readers. But there is fo little plca- 
fure in enquiries that fo nearly concern ourfclves 
(it being the word way in the world to fame, to 
be too anxious about it) that upon the whole I 
refolved for the future, to go on in my ordinary 
way ; and without too much fear or hope about 
the bufinefs of reputation, to be very careful of 
the defign of my adions, but very negligent of 
the conicquenccs of them. 

It is an endlcfs and frivolous purfuit to ad by 
any other rule, than the care of fatisfying our 
own minds in what we do. One would think a 
filent man, who concerned himfelf with no one 
breathing, fhould be very little liable to mifre- 
prefentations ; and yet 1 remember 1 was once 
taken up for a jefuit, for no other reafon but my 
profound taciturnity. It is from this misfortune 
that to be out of harm’s way, I have ever fince 
affeded crowds. He who comes into afTemblies 
only to gratify his curiofity, and not to make a 
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figure, enjoys the pleafures of retirement in a. 
more exquifite degree, than he podibly could in 
his clofet; the lover, the ambitious, and the mi- 
• fer, are followed thither by a worle crowd than 
any they can withdraw from. To be exempt 
from the pafiions with which others are tor- 
mented, is the only pleafing folitude. 1 can very 
judly lay with the ancient fage, * I am never 
lels alone than when alone.* 

As I am inlignificant to the company in public 
pladbs, and as it is vifible I do not come thither 
as moll do, to Ihew mylelf, I gratify the vanity 
of all who pretend to make an appearance, and 
have often as kind looks from wcll-drcfled gen- 
tlemen and ladies, as a poet would bellow upon 
one of his audience. There are lo many grati- 
fications attend this public fort of obfcurity, 
that lome little dillallcs I daily receive have loll 
their anguifh; and I did the other day, without 
the lead difplcafure, over-hear one fay of me, 
that llrange fellow ; and another anfwer, I have 
known the fellow’s face thefe twelve years, and 
lo mull you ; but I believe you are the fird ever 
afked who he was. There are, 1 mud confefs, 
many to whom my perfon is as well known as 
that of their neared relations, who give them- 
felves no farther trouble about calling me by my 
name or quality, but fpeak of me very currently 
by the appellation of Mr. What d’ye call him. 

To make up for thefe trivial diladvantages, I 
have the highed latisfa&ion of beholding all 
nature with an unprejudiced eye ; and having 
nothing to do with men’s padions or intereds, 
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I can, with the greater fagacity, confider their 
talents, manners, failings, and merits. 

It is remarkable, that thofe who want any one 
fenfe, poflefs the others with greater force and 
vivacity. Thus my want of, or rather refigna- 
tion of fpcech, gives me all the advantages of a 
dumb man. I have, methinks, a more than 
ordinary penetration in feeing ; and flatter my- 
felf that I have looked into the highefl and loweft 
of mankind, and made fhrewd guefTcs, without 
being admitted to their converfation, at the in- 
moil thoughts and reflections of all whom I 
behold. It is from hence that good or ill-for- 
tune has no manner of force towards affecting 
my judgment. I fee men flouriihing in courts, 
and languilhing in jails, wichout being preju- 
diced, from their circumflances, to their favour 
or difadvantage ; but from their inward manner 
of bearing their condition, often pity the prof- 
perous, and admire the unhappy. 

Thofe who converfe with the dumb, know 
from the turn of their eyes, and the changes of 
their countenance, their fentiments of the ob- 
jects before them. 1 have indulged my filence 
to fuch an extravagance, that the few who are 
intimate with me, anfwer my fmiles with con- 
current fentences, and argue to the very point I 
fhaked my head at, without my fpeaking. Will 
Honeycomb was very entertaining the other 
night at a play, to a gentleman who fat on his 
right hand, while I w as at his left. The gen- 
tleman believed Will was talking to himfelf, 
when upon my looking with great approbation 
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at a young thing in a box before us, he find, * I 
am quite of another opinion. She has, I will 
allow, a very pleafing afpeft, but, methinks, that 
fimplicity in her countenance is rather childifh 
than innocent.' When I obferved her a lecond 
time, he faid, * I grant her drefs is very becom- 
ing, but perhaps the merit of that choice is 
owing to her mother; for though,' continued 
he, * I allow a beauty to be as much to be com- 
mended for the elegance of her drefs, as a wit 
for that of his language ; yet if ihc has ftolen 
the colour of her ribbands from another, or had 
advice about her trimmings, I fhall not allow 
her the praife of drefs, any more than I would 
call a plagiary an author.' When I threw my 
eye towards the next woman to her, Will fpoke 
what I looked, according to his romantic ima- 
gination, in the following manner : 

* Behold you who dare, that charming virgin; 
behold the beauty of her perfon chaftifed by the 
innocence of her thoughts. Chaftity, good-na- 
ture, and affability, are the graces that play in 
her countenance ; fhe knows (he is handfbme, 
but fhe knows fhc is good. Confcious beauty 
adorned with confcious virtue! What a fpirit is 
there in thofe eyes! What abloom in that per- 
fon! How is the whole woman expreifed in her 
appearance! Her. air has the beauty of motion, 
and her look the force of language.’ 

It was prudence to turn away my eyes from 
this objeft, and therefore I turned them to the 
thoughtlefs creatures who make up the lump of 
that fex, and move a knowing eye no more than 
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the portraiture of inrignificant people by ordinaiy 
painters, which are but pictures of piXures. 

Thus the working of my own mind is the 
general entertainment of my life; I never enter 
into the commerce of difcourfe with any but 
my particular friends, and not in public even 
with them. Such an habit has perhaps railed 
in me uncommon reflexions ; but this effeX I 
cannot communicate but by my writings. As 
my pleafures are almofl wholly confined to thofe 
of the right, I take it for a peculiar happinefs 
that 1 have always had an eafy and familiar ad- 
mittance to the fair fex. If I never praifed or 
flattered, I never belied or contradiXed them. 
As thefe compole half the world, and are, by 
the juft complaifance and gallantry of our na- 
tion, the more powerful part, of our people, I 
lhall dedicate a conriderable fhare of thefe my 
{peculations to their fervice, and fhall lead the 
young through all the becoming duties of vir- 
ginity, marriage, and widowhood. When it is 
a woman’s day, in my works, I fhall endeavour 
at a ftyle and air fuitable to their underftanding. 
When I fay this, I rauft be underflood to mean, 
that I fhall not lower but exalt the fubjeXs I 
treat upon. Difcourfe for their entertainment, 
is not to be debafed, but refined. A man may 
appear learned without talking fentcnces, as in 
his ordinary gefture he difeovers he can- dance, 
though he does not cut capers. In a word, I 
fhall take it for the greatefl glory of my work, 
if among reafonable women this paper may fur- 
nilh tea-table talk. In order to it, I fhall treat 
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on matters which relate to females, as they are 
concerned to approach or fly from the other fez, 
or as they are tied to them by blood, intereft, 
or affe&ion. Upon this occafion I think it but 
reafonable- to declare, that whatever fkill I may 
have in fpeculation, I fhall never betray what 
the eyes of lovers fay to each other in my pre- 
fence. At the fame time I lhall not think my- 
felf obliged by this promife to conceal any falfc 
proteftations which 1 obferve' made by glances 
in public aflemblies ; but endeavour to make 
both fexes appear in their conduct what they 
are in their hearts. By this means, love, during 
the time of my fpeculations, fhall be carried on 
with the fame fincerity as any other affair of lefs 
confideration. As this is the greateft concern, 
men fhall be from henceforth liable to the great- 
eft reproach for mifbehaviour in it. Falfehood 
in love fhall hereafter bear a blacker afpetft than 
infidelity in fricndfhip, or villany in bufinefs. 
For this great and good end, all breaches againft 
that noble paffion, the cement of focicty, fhall 
be feverely examined. But this, and all other 
matters loofely hinted at now, and in my former 
papers, fhall have their proper place in my fol- 
lowing difeourfes. The prefent writing is only 
to admonifh the world, that they lhall not find 
me an idle but a bufy Spectator. R*. 

* By Steele. Sir R. Steele, about the years 1715 and 
1716, wrote the paper entitled, The Town Talk, and anotlter 
palled The Tea Table. 

It is not certainly known to what numbers thefe papers 
extended, as they were not reprinted, after their firft appear- 
ance in a folio form. 
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N°5. Tuefday, March 6, 1710-1 1. 


Spc&atum admijfi rifum teneatis ? 

Hor. Are Poet. ver. 5. 

Admitted to the fight, would you not laugh ? 

Am opera may be allowed to be extravagantly 
lavifh in its decorations, as its. only defign is to 
gratify the fenfes, and keep up an indolent at- 
tention in the audience. Common fenfe how- 
ever requires, that there fhould be nothing in 
the fcencs and machines, which may appear 
childifh and abfurd. How would the wits 
of King Charles’s time have laughed, to have 
fecn Nicolini expofed to a tcmpeft in robes of 
ermine, and failing in an open boat upon a fea 
of pafte board ? What a field of raillery would 
they have been led into, had they been enter- 
tained with painted dragons* fpitting wild-fire, 
enchanted chariots drawn by Flanders mares, 
and real cafcadcs in artificial landfcapes? A little 
ikill in criticifm would inform us, that ihadows 
and realities ought not to be mixed together in 
the fame piece ; and that the fcencs which are 
defigned as the reprefentations of nature fhould 
be filled with refemblances, and not with the 
things thcmfclves. If one would reprefent a 
wide champaign country filled with herds and 
flocks, it would be ridiculous to draw the coun- 
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try only upon the Icenes, and to .crowd leveral 
parts of the ftage with Iheep and oxen. This is 
joining together inconfiftencies, and making the 
decoration partly real, and partly imaginary. I 
would recommend what I have here faid, to the 
directors, as well as to the admirers of our mo* 
dern opera. 

As I was walking in the (beets about a fort* 
night ago, I law an ordinary fellow carrying a 
cage full of little birds upon his (houlder ; and, 
as I was w'ondering with myfelf what ufe he 
would put them to, he was met very luckily by 
an acquaintance, who had the lame curioiity. 
Upon his alking what he had upon his (houlder, 
he told him that he fyad been buying fparrows 
for the opera. Sparrows for the opera, fays his 
friend, licking his lips, what, are they to be 
roafted ? No, no, fays the other, they are to en- 
ter towards the end of the firft adt, and to fly 
about the ftage. 

This ftrange dialogue awakened my curioiity 
fo far, that 1 immediately bought the opera, by 
which means I perceived the fparrows were to 
adl the part of fmging birds in a delightful 
grove; though upon a nearer inquiry I found 
the fparrows put the fame trick upon the audi- 
ence, that fir Martin Mar-all 1 pra&ifed upon 
his miftrels : for though they flew in light, the 
mulic proceeded from a concert of flagelets and 

* A comedy by J. Dryden, borrowed from Quinault’s 
Amant Indifcret, and the Etourdi of Moliere. The duke of 
Newcastle gave it to Dryden, who adapted it to the ftage ; 
and it is entered on the books of the ftationers' company, as 
the production of that nobleman. 

3 
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bird-calls, which were planted behind the fcenes. 
At the fame time I made this difcovery, I found 
by the difcourle of the a&ors, that there were 
great defigns on foot for the improvement of 
the opera ; that it had been propofed to break 
down a part of the wall, and to fiirprife the au- 
dience with a party of an hundred horfe, and 
that there was actually a project of bringing the 
New-river into the houfe, to be employed in 
jetteaus and water-works. This project, as I 
have fince heard, is poflponed till the fummer 
feafon; when it is thought the coolnefs that 
proceeds from fountains and cafcades will be 
more acceptable and refrefhing to people of qua- 
lity. In the mean time, to find out a more 
agreeable entertainment for the winter feafon, 
the opera of Rinaldo is filled with thunder and 
lightning, illuminations and fire- works ; which 
the audience may look upon without catching 
cold, and indeed without much danger of being 
burnt ; for there are feveral engines filled with 
.water, and ready to play at a minute’s warning, 
in cafe any fuch accident fhould happen u . How- 
ever, as I have a very great friendfhip for the 
owner of this theatre, I hope that he has been 
wife enough to infiire his houfe before he would 
let this opera be afted in it. 

It is no wonder, that thofe fcenes fhould be 
very furprifing, which were contrived by two 
poets of different nations, and raifed by two 

" An alarm of fire having occafioned gresjt confufion in 
tne playhoulc, a manager came forward, and begged the 
audience to be eompoled, for he had the pleafure to allure 
tnem that there was water enough a-top to drown them all. 
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magicians of different iexes. Armida (as we 
are told in the argument) was an Amazonian 
enchantrefs, and poor Signior Caflani (as we 
learn from the perfons reprefented) a Chriflian 
conjurer ( Mago ChriftianoJ. I mull; confcfs I 
am very much puzzled to find how an Amazon 
ihould be verfed in the black art, or how a good 
Chriftian, for fuch is the part of the magician, 
ihould deal with the devil. 

To confider the poet after the conjurers, I 
fhall give you a tafte of the Italian from the 
firft lines of his preface : * Eccoti , benigno let- 
fore, un parto di poche fere , die fe ben nato di 
notte, non <* pero aborto di tenebre , tin) Ji fard co - 
nofeere figlio if Apollo con qualche raggio di Par- 
najje * Behold, gentle reader, the birth of a 
few evenings, which, though it be the offspring 
of the night, is not the abortive of darknefs, 
but will make itfelf known to be the ion of 
Apollo, with a certain ray of Parnaflus.’ He 
afterwards proceeds to call Mynheer Handel the 
Orpheus of our age, and to acquaint us, in the 
fame fublimity of flyle, that he compolcd this 
opera in a fortnight. Such arc the wits to 
whole taftes we fo ambitioufly conform our- 
felves. The truth of it is, the fineft writers 
among the modern Italians exprefs thcmfelves 
in fuch a florid form of words, and fuch tedious 
circumlocutions, as are ufed by none but pe- 
dants in our own country ; and at the fame 
time fill their writings with fuch poor imagina- 
tions and conceits, as our youths arc afhamed 
of, before they have been two years at the uni- 
verfity. Some may be apt to think that it is 
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the difference of genius which produces this dif- 
ference in the works of the two nations ; but 
to fhew that there is nothing in this, if we look 
into the writings of the old Italians, fuch as 
Cicero and Virgil, we fhall find that the Englifh 
writers, in their way of thinking and exprefs- 
ing themfelves, refemble thofe authors much 
•more than the modem Italians pretend to do. 
And as for the poet himfelf, from whom the 
dreams of this opera w are taken, I mud: entirely 
agree with Monficur Boileau*, that one verfe in 
Virgil is* worth all the clinquant or tinfel of 
Taflb. 

But to return to the fparrows; there have 
been fo many flights of them let loofe in this 
opera, that it is feared the houfc will never get 
rid of them; and that in other plays they may 
make their entrance in very wrong and impro- 
per feenes, fo as to be feen dying in a lady’s 
bedchamber, or perching upon a king’s throne; 
befidcs the inconveniences which the heads of 
the audience may fometimes fuffer from them. 
I am credibly informed, that there was once a 
defign of calling into an opera the dory of 
Whittington and his Cat?, and that in order to 
it, there had been got together a great quantity 

w Rinaldo, an opera, 8vo. 1711. The plan by Aaron 
Hill ; the Italian words by fign. G. Roifi; and the mufic by 
Ilandcl. It is neither better nor jirorfe than moil other operas, 
but was uncommonly fuccefsful; Walih,'it is (aid, got 1500I. 
by printing it. 

* Oeuvres de Boileau. Sat. ix. 

1 See mom of the puppet-fhew of Whittington and his Cat, 
N° 14 i and Tab in 6 vols. vol. v. p. 41a. 
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of mice; but Mr. Rich, the proprietor of the 
playhoufe, very prudently confidered that it 
would be impoffible for the cat to kill them 
all, and that confequently the princes of tho 
Rage might be as much infefted with mice, as 
the prince of the ifland was before the cat’s ar- 
rival upon it; for which reafon he would not 
permit it to be adted in his houfe. And indeed 
I cannot blame him : for, as he faid very well 
upon that occafion, I do not hear that any of 
the performers in our opera pretend to equal the 
famous pied piper % who made all thC mice of 
a great town in Germany follow his mufic, and 
by that means cleared the place of thole little 
noxious animals. 

Before I difmifs this paper, I muft inform my 
reader, that I hear there is a treaty on foot be- 
tween London and Wife 1 * (who will be ap- 
pointed gardeners of the playhoufe) to furnifh 
the opera of Rinaldo and Armida with an 
orange-grove ; and that the next time it is 
a&ed, the finging birds will be perfonated by 
tom-tits, the undertakers being refolvcd to fparg,. 
neither pains nor money for the gratification ot 
the audience. C b . 

* June 26, 1 284, the rats and mice by which Hamelen 
was infefted, were allured, it is faid, by a piper, to a conti- 
guous river, in which they were all drowned. 

* London and Wife yrcre the Queen’s gardeners at this 
time, and jointly concerned in the publication of a book on 
gardening. 

b By Addifbn, dated, perhaps, from Chelfea, where he had 
country lodgings at this time. See N° 7 ; final note. 
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N” 6. Wednefday, March 7, 1710-n. . 


Credebant hoe grande nefas , et morte piandtm , 

Si juvtnis vgtulo non affurrexerat—— 

Juv. Sat. xiii. 54. 

’Twas impious then (fo much was age rever’d) 

For youth to keep their feats when an old man appear’d. 

I know no evil under the fun lo great as the 
abufe of tfie underflanding, and yet there is no 
one vice more common* It has diffufed itfelf 
through both fexes, and all qualities of man- 
kind, and there is hardly that perfbn to be found, 
who is not more concerned for the reputation 
of wit and fenfe, than of honefty and virtue. 
But this unhappy affe&ation of being wife ra- 
ther than honeft, witty than good-natured, is 
the lourcc of moll of the ill habits of life. Such 
falfe impreflions are owing' to the abandoned 
writings of men of wit, and the awkward imi- 
tation of the reft of mankind. 

For this reafon Sir Roger was laying laft 
night, that he was of opinion none but men of 
line parts deferve to be hanged. The reflec- 
tions of fuch men are lo delicate upon all oc- 
currences which they are concerned in, that 
they Ihould be expofed to more than ordinary 
infamy and punifliment, for offending againft 
liich quick admonitions as their own louls give 
them, and blunting the line edge of their 
minds in fuch a manner, that they are no more 
Ihockcd at vice and folly than men of flower 
capacities. There is no greater monfter in being. 
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than a very ill man of great parts. He lives like 
a man in a pally, with one fide of him dead. 
While perhaps he enjoys the fatisfa&ion of 
luxury, of wealth, of ambition, he has loll the 
tafte of good-will, of friendihip, of innocence. 
Scarecrow, the beggar in Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
who difabled himfelf in his right leg, and alks 
alms all day to get himfelf a warm fupper and 
a trull at night, is not half io defpicable a 
wretch, as fuch a man of fenfe. The beggar 
has no reliih above fenfations; he # finds reft 
more agreeable than motion ; and while he has 
a warm fire and his doxy, never reflefts that he 
deferves to be whipped. Every man who ter- 
minates his fatisfa&ions and enjoyments within 
the fupply of his own neceftitics and paftions, 
is, fays Sir Roger, in my eye, as poor a rogue 
as Scarecrow. * But,' continued he, ‘ for the 
lofs of public and private virtue, we arc beholden 
to your men of fine parts forfooth ; it is with 
them no matter what is done, fo it be done 
with an air. But to me, who am fo whimfical 
in a corrupt age as to aft according to nature 
and reafon, a felfifh man, in the moft Alining 
circumftance and equipage, appears in the fame 
condition with the fellow above-mentioned, but 
more contemptible in proportion to what more 
he robs the public of, and enjoys above him. I 
lay it down therefore for a rule, that the whole 
man is to move together ; that every aftion of 
any importance is to have a profpeft of public 
good ; and that the general tendency of our in- 
different actions ought to be agreeable to the 
di&ates of reafon, of religion, of good-breed- 
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ing; without this, a man, as I have before 
hinted, is hopping inftead of walking, he is not 
in his intire and proper motion.’ 

While the honeft knight was thus bewilder- 
ing himfelf in good Harts, I looked attentively 
upon, him, which made him, I thought, Collett 
his mind a little. ‘ What I aim at,' fays he, 
* is to rcprefent, that I am of opinion, to po.- 
lifh our underftandings, and neglett our man- 
ners, is of all things the moft inexcufable. 
Reafon fhould govern paftion, but inftead of 
that,, you fee, it is often fubfervient to it ; and 
as unaccountable as one would think it, a wife 
man is not always a good man.’ This degene- 
racy is not only the guilt of particular perfons, 
but alfo at fome times of a whole people; and 
perhaps it may appear upon examination that 
the moft polite ages are the leaft virtuous. This 
may be attributed to the folly of admitting wit 
and. learning as merit in themfelves, without 
confidering the application of them. By this 
means it becomes a rule, not fo much to regard 
what we do, as how we do it. But this falfe 
beauty will not pafs upon men of honeft minds, 
and true tafte. Sir Richard Black more c fays, 
with as much good fenfe as virtue, * It is a 
mighty fliame and difhonour to employ excel- 
lent faculties and abundance of wit, to humour 
and plcale men in their vices and follies. The 
great enemy of mankind, notwithftanding his 
wit and angelic faculties, is the moft odious 
being in the whole creation.* He goes on foon 


* See Tat. N° 3 ; N° 14. Sped!. N° 6 j and N° 339. 
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after to la y very generoufly, that he undertook 
the writing of his poem d ‘ to rcicue the Mules 
out of the hands of ravilhers, to reftore them 
to their fweet and chafte manfions, and to en- 
gage them in an employment fuitable to their 
dignity.’ This certainly ought to be the put- 
pole of every man who appears in public, and 
whoever does, not proceed upon that foun- 
dation, injures his country as faft as he fuccceds 
in his ftudies. When modefty ccafes to be the 
chief ornament of one fex, and integrity of the 
other, lociety is upon a wrong balls, and we 
lhall be ever after without rules to guide our 
judgment in what is really becoming and orna- 
mental. Nature and realon dired one thing, 
pallion and humour another. To follow the 
didates of thefe two latter, is going into a road 
that is both endlefs and intricate; when we 
purfue the other, our pafiage is delightful, and 
what we aim at ealily attainable. 

I -do not doubt but England is at prefent as 
polite a nation as any in the world ; but any 
man who thinks, can ealily fee, that the affec- 
tation of being gay and in falhion, has very near 
eaten up our good fcnle, and our religion. Is 
there any thing lo juft as that mode and gal- 
lantry lhould be built upon exerting ourlelvcs in 
what is proper and agreeable to the inftitutions 
of juftice and piety among us ? And yet is 
there any thing more common, than that we 
run in perfed contradidion to them ? All which 

d Creation. See preface, Spi fft. N° 333, and note. 
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is fupported by no other pretenfion, than that 
it is done with what we call a good grace. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or beconrr- 
ing, but what nature itfelf fhould prompt us to 
think fo. Refpeft to all kind of fuperiors is 
founded, I think, upon inftindfc ; and yet what 
is fo ridiculous as age! I make this abrupt 
tranfition to the mention of this vice more than 
any other, in order to introduce a little ftory, 
which I think a pretty inftance, that the moft 
polite age is in danger of being the moft vi- 
cious. 

* It happened at Athens, during a public re- 
prefentation of lome play exhibited in honour 
of the commonwealth, that an old gentleman 
came too late for a place fuitable to his age and 
quality. Many of the young gentlemen who 
obferved the difficulty and confufion he was in, 
made iigns to him that they would accommo- 
date him if he came where they fat. The good 
man buftled through the crowd accordingly; 
but when he came to the feats to which he was 
invited, the jeft was to fit clofe and expofe him, 
as he flood, out of countenance, to the whole 
audience. The frolic went round the Athe- 
nian benches. But on thofe occafions there 
were alfo particular places affigned for foreign- 
ers. When the good man fkulked towards the 
boxes appointed for the Lacedemonians, that 
honeft people, more virtuous than polite, rofe 
up all to a man, and with the greateft refpedl 
received him among them. The Athenians 
being fuddenly touched with a fenfe of the Spar- 
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tan virtue and their own degeneracy, gave a 
thunder, of applaufe ; and the old man cried 
out, “ The Athenians underftand what is good, 
but the Lacedemonians pra&ife it.” R 


» 

N°7. Thurfday, March 8, 1710-n. 


Stmnia, terrores magicos , miracula ,/agas , 

Noflurnos lemur cs, fortentaque Thtjfala rides f 

Hor. % Ep. ii. 208. 

Vifions, and magic fpelh, can you dcfpife. 

And laugh at witches, ghofts, and prodigies ? * 

Going yefterday to dine with an old ac- 
quaintance, I had the misfortune to find his 
whole family very much dejc&ed. Upon afking 
him the occafion of it, he told me that his 
wife had dreamt a ftrange dream the night be- 
fore, which they were afraid portended fome 
misfortune to themfelves or to their children. 
At her coming into the room, I obferved a fet- 
tled melancholy in her countenance, which I 
fhould have been troubled for, had I not heard 
from whence it proceeded. We were no fooiier 
fat down, but after having looked upon me a 
little while, * My (fear/ fays fhe, turning to her 
hufband, * you may now fee the flranger that 
was in the candle laft night/ Soon after this, 
as they began to talk of family affairs, a little 
boy at the lower end of the table told her, that 

e By Steele, who, it is thought, commonly diftinguiflied 
his original papers by this mark, and generally ufed the letter 
T as an editorial fignature ; but there are inuances, perhaps, 
that apparently militate againft this fuppofition. 
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he was to go into join-hand on TJmrfday. 
‘‘Thurfday !’ fays fhe, * No child, if* it pleafe 
God, you lhall not begin upon Childermas- 
day ; tell your writing-mafter that Friday will 
be foon enough.’ I was reflecting with myfelf 
on the oddnefs of her fancy, and wondering 
that any body would eftablilh it as rule, to lofe 
a day in every week. In the midft of thefe my 
muflngs, ihe deflred me to reach her a little fait 
upon the point of my knife, which I did in fuch 
a trepidation and hurry of obedience, that I let 
it drop by the way ; at which Ihe immediately 
ftartled, and faid it fell towards her. Upon 
this I looked very blank ; and, obferving the 
concern of the whole table, began to conflder 
myfelf with fomc confufion, as a perfon that 
had brought a difafter upon the family. The 
lady, however, recovering herfelf after a little 
fpace, faid to her hufband with a flgh, * My 
dear, misfortunes never come Angle.’ My 
friend, 1 found, a died but an under part at his 
tabic, and being a man of more good-nature 
than underftanding, thinks himfelf obliged to 
fall in with all the paflions and humours of his 
yoke-fellow. * Do not yoij remember, child,’ 
lays ihe, * that the pigeon-houfe fell the very 
afternoon. that our carelefs wench fpilt the fait 
upon the table ?’ ‘ Yes,’ lays he, * my dear, 

and the next poll brought us an account of the 
battle of Almanza.’ The reader may guefs at 
the figure I made, after having done all this 
mifehief. 1 difpatched my dinner as loon as I 
could with my ul'ual taciturnity ; when, to my 
utter confulion, the lady feeing me quitting 
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my knife and fork, and laying them acrofs one 
another upon my plate, defircd me that I would 
humour her fo far as to take them out of that 
figure, and place them fide by fide. What the 
abfurdity was which I had committed I did not 
know, but I fuppofe there was fomc tradition- 
ary fuperftition in it ; and therefore in obedi- 
ence to the lady of the houfe, I difpofed of my 
knife and fork in two parallel lines, which is the 
figure I fhall always lay them in for the future, 
though I do not know any rcafon for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to fee that a per- 
fon has conceived an avcrfion to him. For my 
own part, I quickly found, by the lady’s looks, 
that ihe regarded me as a very odd kind of. fel- 
low, with an unfortunate afpcCl. For which 
reafon I took my leave immediately after din- 
ner, and withdrew to my own lodgings. Upon 
my return home, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the evils that attend thefe fu- 
perftitious follies of mankind ; how they fubjeCl 
us to imaginary afflictions, and additional Ar- 
rows, that do not properly come within our lot. 
As if the natural calamities of life were not Ef- 
ficient for it, we tqrn the mod indifferent - cir- 
cumftances into misfortunes, and fuffer as 
much from trifling accidents, as from real 
evils. I have known the fhooting of a ftar 
fpoil a night’s reft ; and have feen a man in love 
grow pale, and lofc his appetite, upon the 
plucking of a merry-thought. A fereech-owl 
at midnight has alarmed a family more than a 
band of robbers; nay, the voice of a cricket 
hath ftruck more terror than the roaring of a 
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lion. There is nothing fo inconfiderable, which 
may not appear dreadful to an imagination that 
is filled with omens and prognoflicks. A rufly 
nail, or a crooked pin, ihoot up into prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixt aflembly, 
that was full of noife and mirth, when on a 
fudden an old woman unluckily obferved there 
were thirteen of us in company. The. remark 
(truck a panic terror into feveral who were pre- 
fent, infomuch that one or two of the ladies 
were going to leave the room ; but a friend of 
mine taking qotice that one of our female com- 
panions was big* with child, affirmed there were 
fourteen in the room, and that, inflead of por- 
tending one of the company fhould die, it plainly 
foretold one of them fhould be bom. Had not 
my friend found this expedient to break the 
omen, I queftion not but half the women in' 
the company would have fallen fick that very 
night. 

An old maid that is troubled with the vapours, 
produces infinite difturbances of this kind, 
among her friends and neighbours. I know a 
maiden aunt of a great family, who is one of 
thefe antiquated Sybils, that forebodes and pro- 
phefies from one end of the year to the other. 
She is always feeing apparitions, and hearing 
death-watches ; and was the other day almoft 
frighted out of her wits by the great houfe-dog 
that howled in the liable, at a time when lhe 
lay ill of the tooth-ach. Such an extravagant 
call of mind engages multitudes of people, not 
only in impertinent terrors, but in fupemume- 
raxy duties of life ; and arifes from that fear 
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and ignorance which are natural to the foul of 
man. The horror with which we entertain the 
thoughts of death, (or indeed of any future 
evil) and the uncertainty of its approach, fill a 
melancholy mind with innumerable apprehen- 
fions and fufpicions, and confcquently difpofe it 
to the obfervation-of fuch groundless prodigies 
and predictions. For as it is the chief concern 
of wife men to retrench the evils of life by the 
reafonings of philofophy ; it is the employment 
of fools to multiply them by the fentiments of 
fuperitition. 

For my own part, I fhould be very much 
troubled were I endowed with this divining 
quality, though it fhould inform me truly of 
every thing that can befal me. I would not 
anticipate the relifh of any happinefs, nor feel 
the weight of any mifery, before it actually ar- 
rives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my foul 
againft thefe gloomy prefages and terrors of 
mind, and that is, by fecuring to myfelf the 
friendfhip and protection of that being who dif- 
pofes of events, and governs futurity. He fees, 
at one view, the whole thread of my exiftence, 
not only that part of it which I have already 
patTed through, but that which runs forward 
into all the depths of eternity. When 1 lay me 
down to fleep, I recommend myfelf to his care ; 
when I awake, I give myfelf up to his direction. 
Amidft all the evils that threaten me, I will 
look up to him for help, and queftion not but 
he will either avert them, or turn them to my 
advantage. Though' 1 know neither the time 

3 
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nor the manner of the death I am to die, I am 
not at all folicitous about it ; becaufe I am fine 
that he knows them both, and thafche will net 
fail to comfort and fupport me under them. 

C f . 


" ■■■■■■ — 1 1 - - " *■ r 

N°8. Friday, March 9, 1710-11. 


At Venus ebfcuro gradients dire f tpjit , 

Et mu/to nebula circvLm Dea fudit ami flu, 

Cernere ne quit cos- V I Re. JEn. i. 415. 

They march obfcure, for Venus kindly fhrouds 
With mifts their perfons, and involves in clouds. 

Dryden. 

I shall here communicate to the world a 
couple of letters, which I believe will give the 
reader as good an entertainment as any that 1 
am able to furnilli him with, and therefore fliall 
make no apology for them : 

i 

f By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from Chelfea. See 
N° 5, note ad Jin. 

The lignature of Addifon’s papers in the Sped, occur in 
this order ; 1. C, a. L, 3. 1, 4. O ; of the real meaning of 
them probably no unexceptionable explication can now be 

{ riven ; but it is not very credible that Addifon adopted thefe 
etters, and placed them in this order, merely' becaufe the 
combination of them made up the name of the Mufe CLIO. 
The idea of their being the initials of the places from which 
Addifon dated his papers is a mere conjecture, which the con- 
jedurcr would gladly exchange for a more fatisfadory expla- 
nation. See N°555 ; and a vague paflage in Steele’s dedica- 
t'on of The Drummer to Mr. Congreve, relative to the figna- 
tures, and tranferibed as a proper note on Sped. N u 221, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


4 * 


« TO THE SPECTATOR, &c. 

* Sir, 

* I am one of the directors of the fociety 
for the reformation of manners, and therefore 
think myfelf a proper perfon for your corre- 
fpondence. I have thoroughly examined the 
prefent Rate of religion in Great Britain, and 
am able to acquaint you with the predominant 
vice of every market town in the whole ifland. 
I can tell you the progrefs that virtue has made 
in all our cities, boroughs, and corporations; 
and know as well the evil practices that are 
committed in Berwick or Exeter, as what is 
done in my own family.^ In a word, fir, I have 
my correfpondents in tlfc remoteft parts of the 
nation, who fend rwT up punctual accounts 
from time to time of all the little irregularities, 
that fall under their notice' in their fcvcral dif- 
triCts and divifions. 

* I am no lefs acquainted with the particular 
quarters and regions of this great town, than 
with the different parts and diftributions of the 
whole nation. I can' deferibe every parifh by 
its impieties, and can tell you in which of our 
ftreets . lewdnefs prevails; which gaming has 
taken the pofleffion of, and where drunkennefs 
has got the better of them both. When I am 
' difpofed to raife a fine for the poor, I know the 
lanes and alleys that are inhabited by common 
fwearers. When I would encourage the hof- 
pital of Bridewell, and improve the hempen 
manufacture, I am very well acquainted with 
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all the haunts and reforts of female night- 
walkers. 

* After this fhort account of myfelf, I muft 
let you know, that the defign of this paper is 
to give you information of a certain irregular 
affembly, which I think falls very properly un- 
der your obfervation, efpecially fince the perfons 
it is compofed of are criminals too confiderable 
for the animadverfions of our fociety. I mean, • 
hr, the Midnight Mafk, which has of late been 
frequently held in one of the moft confpicuous 
parts of the town, and which I hear will be 
continued with additions and improvements * : 
as all the perfons who compofe this lawlefs 
affembly are mafked, we dare not attack any of 
them in our way, left we fhould fend a woman 
of quality to Bridewell, or a peer of Great Bri- 
tain to the Counter : befides that their numbers 
are fo very great, that I am afraid they would 
be able to rout our whole fraternity, though we 
were accompanied with all our guard of con- 
ftables. Both thefe reafons, which fecure them 
from our authority, make them obnoxious to 
yours ; as both their difguife and their numbers 
will give no particular perfon reafon to think 
himfelf affronted by you. 

* If we arc rightly informed, the rules that 
are obferved by this new fociety, are wonder- 
fully contrived for the advancement of cuck- 
oldom. The women either come by them-; 
felves, or are introduced by friends, who are 
obliged to quit them, upon their firft entrance, 

8 Sec N° J4, and Vol. ii, N° ioi. 
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to the converfation of any body that addrefles 
himfelf to them. There are icveral rooms 
where the parties may retire, and, if they plcafe, 
Ihew their faces by content. Whifpers, iqucezes, 
nods, and embraces, are the innocent freedoms 
of the place. In ihort, the whole deiign of this 
libidinous affembly feems to terminate in affig- 
nations and intrigues ; and I hope you will take 
effectual methods, by your public advice and 
admonitions, to prevent fuch a promifeuous 
multitude of both fexes from meeting together 
in fo clandeftine a manner. I am 
Your humble fervant, 

and fellow-labourer, 

t. b; 

Not long after the perufal of this letter, 1 re- 
ceived another upon the fame fubjeft; which 
by the date and llyle of it, 1 take to be written 
by fome young templar : 

* Sir, Middle Temple, 1710-11. 

* When a man has been guilty of 
any vice or folly, 1 think the bed atonement he 
can make for it, is to warn others not to fall in- 
to the like. In order to this I muft acquaint 
you, that fome time in February laft I went to 
the Tuefday’s mafquerade. Upon my firft going 
in I was attacked by half a dozen female qua- 
kers, who feemed willing to adopt me for a 
brother ; but upon a nearer examination I found 
they were a fifterhood of coquettes, difguifed in 
that prccife habit. I was foon after taken out 
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to dance, and as I fancied, by a woman of the 
firll quality, for fhe was very tall, and moved 
gracefully. As foon as the minuet was over, 
we ogled one another through our mafks; and 
as I am very well read in Waller, I repeated to 
her the four following verfes out of his poem to 
Vandyke : . 


« The heedlefs lover does not know 
Whole eyes they are that wound him lo ; 
But confounded with thy art. 

Inquires her name that has his heart.’* 


* I pronounced thele words with fuch a lan- 
guiihing air that I had fome reafon to conclude 
I had made a conqueft. She told me that fhe 
hoped my face was not akin to my tongue, and 
looking upon her watch, I accidentally difcover- 
ed the figure of a coronet on the back part of it, 
I was fo tranfported with the thought of fiich 
an amour, that I plied her from one room to 
another with all the gallantries I could invent ; 
and at length brought things to fo happy an 
ilfue, that Ihc gave me a private meeting the 
next day, without page or footman, coach or 
equipage. My heart danced in raptures, but I 
had not lived in this golden dream above three 
days, before I found good reafon to wilh that I 
had continued true to my laundrefs. I have 
fince heard, by a very great accident, that this 
fine lady does not live far from Covent-garden, 
and that J am not the firfi: cully whom fhe has 
palTed herfelf upon for a countefs. 
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* Thus, fir, you fee how I have miftaken a 
cloud for a Juno ; and if you can make any ufe 
of this adventure, for the benefit of thole who 
may poffibly be as vain young coxcombs as my- 
le If, I do moll heartily give you leave. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moll humble admirer, 

B. L.’ 

I defigft to vilit the next malquerade myfelf, 
in the lame habit I wore at Grand Cairo " ; and 
till then lhall fufpend my judgment of this mid- 
night entertainment *. C fc . 

Letters for the Spectator, to be left with Mr. Buckley, 
at the Dolphin in Little Britain. — Sped. in folio. 


N°9. Saturday, March io, 1710-11. 


■■ — Tigris agit rabida cum tigridt pactm 
Perpctuam , favis inter fe convenit urjis. 

Juv. Sat. XV. 163. 

Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you'll find 
In leagues onenfive and defend ve join'd. Tate. 

Man is faid to be a fociable animal, and, as 
an inftance of it, we may obferve that we take 
all occafions and pretences of forming ourfelves 
into thofe little no&urnal aflemblies, which are 
commonly known by the name of clubs. When 

h See Sped. N° 1. 

1 N° 14, N° 101, and notes on the mafquerade. 

k By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from Chelfea. See 
N° 7, note ad fin. 

Vol. I. 
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a Set of men find themfelves agree in any parti- 
cular, though never fo trivial, they eftablifh 
themfelves into a kind of fraternity, and meet 
once or twice a week, upon the account of fuch 
a fantaftic refemblance. I know a considerable 
market-town in which there was a club of fat 
men, that did not come together (as you may 
well fuppofe) to entertain one another with 
fprightlinefs and wit, but to keep one another 
in countenance. The room where the club met 
was fomething. of the largeft, and had two en- 
trance^, the one by a door of a moderate fize, 
and the other by a pair of folding doors. If a 
candidate for this corpulent club could make 
his entrance through the firft, he was looked 
upon as unqualified; but if he Ruck in the paf- 
fage, and could not force his way through it, 
the folding doors were immediately thrown 
open for his reception, and he was Saluted as 
a brother. I have heard that this club, though 
it conliflcd but of fifteen pcrfons, weighed above 
three ton. 

. In oppofition to this fociety, there Sprung up 
another compofcd of fcarecrows and Skeletons, 
who being very meagre and envious, did all 
they could to thwart the defigns of their bulky 
brethren, whom they reprefented as men of 
dangerous principles ; till at length they worked 
them out of the favour of the people, and con- 
sequently out of the magiflracy. TheSe factions 
tore the corporation in pieces for feveral years, 
till at length they came to this accommodation ; 
that the two bailiffs of the town Should be an- 
nually chofen out of the two clubs ; by which 
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means the principal magiftrates are at this day 
coupled like rabbits, one fat and one lean. 

* Every one has heard of the club, or rather 
the confederacy, of the Kings. This grand al- 
liance was formed a little after the return of 
king Charles the Second, and admitted into it 
men of all qualities and profeftions, provided 
they agreed in the fumame of King, which, as 
they imagined, fufficiently declared the owners 
of *it to be altogether untainted with republican 
and anti-monarchical principles. 

A chriftian name has likewife been often ufed 
as a badge of diftin&ion, and made the occafion 
of a club. That of the George’s, which ufed to 
meet at the fign of the George on St. George’s 
day, and fwear, * Before George,’ is ftill frefh 
in every one’s memory. 

’ There are at prefent in fevcral parts of this 
city what they call ftreet clubs, in which the 
chief inhabitants of the ftreet converfe together 
every night. I remember, upon my enquiring 
after lodgings in Ormond-ftrcet, the landlord, 
to recommend that quarter of the town, told 
me there was at that time a very good club in 
it ; he alfo told me, upon further difeourfe with 
him, that two or three noify country fquires, 
who. were fettled there the year before, had 
confide rably funk the price of houfe-rent ; and 
that the club (to prevent the like inconveni- 
ences for the future) had thoughts of taking 
every houfe that became vacant into their own 
hands, till they had found a tenant for it, of a 
fociable nature and good converfation. 
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The Hum Dram club, of which I was for- 
merly an unworthy member, was made up of 
very honeft gentlemen of peaceable difpofitions, 
that ufed to fit together, fmoke their pipes, and 
fay nothing till midnight. The Mum-club (as 
I am informed) is an inftitution of the fame 
nature, and as great an enemy to noife. 

After thefo two innocent focieties, I cannot 
forbear mentioning a very mifchievous one, that 
was erc&ed.in the reign of king Charles the Se- 
cond : I mean the club of Duellifts, in which 
none was to be admitted that had not fought 
his man. The prefident of it was faid to have 
killed half a dozen in fingle combat; and as 
for the other members, they took their feats ac- 
cording to the number of their flain. There 
was likewife a fide tabic, for fuch as had only 
drawn blood, and (hewn a laudable ambition of 
taking the firft opportunity to qualify themfelves 
for the firft table. This club, confifting only of 
men of honour, did not continue long, moft of 
the members of it being put to the fword, or 
hanged, a little after its inftitution. 

Our modern celebrated clubs are founded 
upon eating and drinking, which are points 
wherein moft men agree, and in which the 
learned and illiterate, the dull and the airy, the 
philofopher and the buffoon, can all of them 
bear a part. The Kit-cat 1 itfelf is faid to have 
taken its original from a mutton-pie. The 

1 An account of this club, which took its name from Chiif- 
topher Cat, the maker of their mutton-pics, has been given in 
die new edition of the Taller, with notes, in 6 vols. The 
pot traits of its members were drawn by Kneller, who was 
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Beef-fteak m , and October clubs, are neither of 
them averfe to eating and drinking, if we may 
form a judgment of them from their reipeftire 
titles. 

When men are thus knit together, by a love 
of iociety, not a fpirit of faction, and do not 
meet to cenfure or annoy thofe that are abfent, 
but to enjoy one another ; when they are thus 
combined for their own improvement, or for 
the good of others, or at lead: to relax them- 
felves from the bufinefs of the day, by an inno- 
cent and cheerful conversion, there may be 
fomething very uieful in the/e little inflitutions 
and eftablifhments. 

I cannot forbear concluding this $aper with 
a fcheme of laws that I met with upon a wall 
in a little alehoufe. How I came thither I may 
inform my reader at a more convenient time. 
Thefe laws were enabled by a knot of artifans 
and mechanics, who ufed to meet every night; 
and as there is fomething in them which gives 

liimfelf one of their number, and all portraits of the fame di- 
menfions and form, are at this time called kit-cat pictures. 
The original portraits are now the property of William 
Baker, elq. to whom they came by inheritance from J. Ton- 
fon, who was fecretary to the club. It was originally formed 
in Shirc-lane, about the time of the trial of the feven bifliops, 
for a little free evening convention, but in Queen Anne’s 
reign, comprehended above forty noblemen and gentlemen of 
the firft rank for quality, merit, and fortune, firm friends to 
the Hanoverian fucceffion. 

m Of this club, it is faid, that Mrs. Woffington, the only 
woman in it, was prefident ; Richard Eftcourt the comedian 
was their providore, and as an honourable badge of his office, 
wore a fmall gridiron of gold hung round his neck with a 
green filk ribband. 
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us a pretty pi&ure of low life, I lhall tranfcribe 
them word for word. 

Rules to be obferved in the Two-penny club, eretted 

in this place for the prefervation of fr'tendfhip 

and good neighbourhood. 

I. Every member at his firll coming in lhall 
lay down his two-pence. 

II. Every member lhall fill his pipe out of his 
own box. 

III. If any member abfents himfelf, he lhall 
forfeit a penny for the ufe of the club, unlels 
in cafe of ficknefs or imprilonment. 

IV. Ir any member fwears or curfes, his 
neighbour may give him a kick upon the lhins. 

V. If any member tells {lories in the club 
that are not true, he lhall forfeit for every third 
lie an halfpenny. 

VI. If any member llrikes another wrong- 
fully, he lhall pay his club for him. 

VII. If any member brings his wife into the 
club, he lhall pay for whatever Ihe drinks or 
fmokes. 

VIII. If any member’s wife comes to fetch 
him home from the club, lhe lhall Ipeak to him 
without the door. 

IX. If any member calls another a cuckold, 
he lhall be turned out of the club. 

X. None lhall be admitted into the club that 
is of the lame trade with any member of it. 

XI. None of the club lhall have his clothes 
or Ihoes made or mended, but by a brother- 
member. 
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XII. No non-juror fliall be capable of 
a member. 

• 

The morality of this little club is guarded by 
fuch wholefome laws and penalties, that I ques- 
tion not but my reader will be as well pleaied 
with them, as he would have been with the 
Leges Convivales of Ben Jonfon, the regulations 
of an old Roman club cited by Lipiius, or the 
rules of a Sympofium in an ancient Greek author 5 . 

C°. 

" See rules for a club formerly eflabliflied in Philadelphia. 
Supplement to Dr. Franklin’s Works, 8vo. p. 533 * Secret 
Hiftory of Clubs, &c. Hvo. 1709; republilhed with addi- 
tions, i2mo. 1746. Truth and falfehood are Yo blended in 
this catch-penny book, that it is difficult to collcdt any certain 
information from it ; the laft edition is worfe than the firft. 

0 By Addifon, dated, perhaps, from Chelfca. See N° 6. 
and N° 7, final notes. 
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N° 10. Monday, March iz, 1710-11. 

- 


Non aliter quint qui adverfo vix famine lembum 
Remigiis fubigit : Ji bracbia forte remi/tt, 

Jtque ilium in praceps from rapit alveus amni. 

Virg. Georg, i. 201. 

. So the boat's brawny crew, the current item, 

And flow advancing, ftruggle with the dream : 

But if they flack their hands, or ceafe to ft rive, 

Then down the flood with headlong hade they drive. 

Dryden. 

It is with much fatisfa&ion that I hear this 
great city inquiring day by day after thefe my 
papers, and receiving my morning ledtures with 
a becoming ferioufnefs and attention. My 
publiflier tells me, that there are already three 
thoufand of them diftributed every day r : fo that 
if I allow twenty readers to every paper, which 
I look upon as a modeft computation, I may 
reckon about thrcefcorc thoufand difciplcs in 
London and Weftminfter, who I hope will 
take care to diflinguifh themfelvcs from the 
thoughtlefs herd of their ignorant and inatten- 
tive brethren. Since I have railed to myfelf fb 
great an audience, I fhall fpare no pains to 
make their inftrudion agreeable, and their di- 
verfion ufeful. For which reafons I fhall en- 
deavour to enliven morality with wit, and to 

r * Ccs difcours ont paru d'abord un a un , fur des feuilles vo- 
lantes, en forme de gazettes , et il s'en e/1 dcSite jufaues a viugt 
tnille par jour , tdc.' • 

Le Spectateur, Prcf. 

See Tatler, with notes, Vol. vi. N° *71, p. 452, note on 
Dr. Johnfon's calculation, &c. 
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temper wit with morality, that my readers may, 
if pofiible, both ways find their account in the 
(peculation of the day. And to the end that 
their virtue and difcrction may not be fhort, 
tranfient, intermitting ftarts of thought, I have 
refolved to refrefh their memories from day to 
day, till I have recovered them out of that dcf- 
perate Rate of vice and folly, into which the 
age is fallen. The mind that lies fallow but a 
(ingle day, fprouts up in follies that are only 
to be killed by a constant and affiduous culture. 
It was faid of Socrates, that he brought philo- 
fophy down from heaven, to inhabit among 
men ; and I (hall be ambitious to have it (aid 
of me, that I have brought philofophy out of 
clofets and libraries, fchools and colleges, to 
dwell in clubs and afTcmblies, at tea-tables and 
in coffee-houfes. 

I would therefore in a very particular manner 
recommend thefe my fpeculations to all well- 
regulated families, that fet apart an hour in 
every morning for tea and bread and butter ; and 
would earncftly advife them for their good to 
order this paper to be punctually ferved up, and 
to be looked upon as a part of the tea equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon obferves, that a well-written 
book, compared with its rivals and antagonifts, 
is like Mofes’s ferpent, that immediately fwal- 
lowcd up and devoured thofc of the Egyptians. 

I (hall not be fo vain as to think, that where 
the Spectator appears, the other public prints 
will vanilh; but (hall leave it to my reader’s 
confideration, whether it is not much better to 
be let into the knowledge of one’s felf,. than to 
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hear what pafles in Mufoovy or Poland; and to 
amufe ourfelves with iiich writings as tend to 
the wearing out of ignorance, paflion, and pre- 
judice, than fuch as naturally conduce to in- 
flame hatreds, and make enmities irreconcile- 
able. 

In the next place I would recommend this 
paper to the daily perufal' of thofo gentlemen 
whom I cannot but conlider as my good bro- 
thers and allies, I mean the fraternity of Spec- 
tators, who live in the world without having 
any thing to do in it ; and either by the afflu- 
ence of their fortunes, or lazincfs of their difpo- 
fitions, have no other bufinefs with the reft of 
mankind, but to look upon them. Under this 
clafs of men arc comprehended all contempla- 
tive tradcfmen, titular phyficians, fellows of the 
royal fbciety q , templars that are not given to be 
contentious, and ftatefmen that are out of bufi- 
nefs ; in fhort, every one that confiders the world 
as a theatre, and defires to form a right judgment 
of thofe who are the a&ors on it. 

There is another fet of men that I muft like- 
wife lay a claim to, whom I have lately called 
the blanks of fociety, as being altogether un- 
furnifhed with ideas, till the bufinefs and con- 
verfation of the day has fupplied them. I have 
often confidcred thefe poor fouls with an eye of 
great commiforation, when I have heard them 
afking the firft man they have met with, whe- 
ther there was any news itirring ? and by that 

s See NewTatler, N* 21 6, N° 221, N° 236, and notes on 
the illiberal treatment of the R. S. 

3 
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means gathering together materials for thinking. 
Thefe needy perfons do not know what to talk 
0/, till about twelve o’clock in the morning ; for 
by that time they are pretty good judges of the 
weather, know which way the wind fits, and 
whether the Dutch mail be come in. As they 
lie at the mercy of the firft man they meet, ana 
are grave or impertinent all the day long, accord- 
ing to the notions which they have imbibed in 
the morning, 1 would earneftly intreat them not 
to ftir out of their chambers till they have read 
this paper, and do promife them that I will daily 
inftil into them fitch found and wholefome fen- 
timents, as (hall have a good effect on their con- 
verfatibn for the enfuing twelve hours. 

But there are none to whom this paper will 
be more ufeful than to the female world. I have 
often thought there has not been fufficient pains 
taken in finding out proper employments and 
diverfions for the fair ones. Their amufements 
feem contrived for them, rather as they are wo- 
men, than as they are reafonablc creatures ; and 
are more adapted to the fex than to the fpecics. 
The toilet is their great feene of bufinefs, and 
the right adjufling of their hair the principal 
employment of their lives. The forting of a 
fuit of ribbands is reckoned a very good morn- 
ing’s work ; and if they make an excurfion to a 
mercer’s or a toy-fhop, fo great a fatigue makes 
them unfit for any thing elfe all the day after. 
Their more ferious occupations are fewing and 
embroidery, and their greatefl: drudgery the pre- 
paration of jellies and fweetmeats. This, 1 fay, 
is the Rate of ordinary women ; though I know 
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there are multitudes of thofe of a more elevated 
life and convcrfation, that move in an exalted 
fphere of knowledge and virtue, that join all the 
beauties of the mind to the ornaments of dfefi, 
and infpire a kind of awe and refpeCt, as well as 
love into their male-beholders. I hope to in- 
creafe the number of thefe by publifhing this 
daily paper, which I lhall always endeavour to 
make an innocent, if not an improving enter- 
tainment, and by that means at lead divert the 
minds of my female readers from greater trifles. 
At the fame time, as I would fain give fome 
finishing touches to thofe which are already the 
moil: beautiful pieces in human nature, I fhall 
endeavour to point out all thofe imperfections 
that are the blemifhes, as well as thofe virtues 
which are the embellifhments, of the fex. In 
the mean while, I hope thefe my gentle readers, 
who have fo much time on their hands, will not 
grudge throwing away a quarter of an hour in 
a day on this paper, fince they may do it with- 
out any hindrance to bufmefs. 

I know fevcral of my friends and well-wifhers 
are in great pain for me, left I fhould not be 
able to keep up the fpirit of a paper which I 
oblige myfelf to furnifh every day: but to make 
them cafy in this particular, I will promife them 
faithfully to give it over* as foon as I grow dull. 
This I know will be matter of great "raillery to 
the fmall wits ; who will frequently put me in 
mind of my promife, defirc me to keep my 
word, allure me that it is high time to give over, 
with many other little pleafantrics of the like 
nature, which men of a little fmart genius can* 
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not forbear throwing out againft their beft 
friends, when they have fuch an handle given 
them of being witty. But let them remem- 
ber, that I do hereby enter my caveat againft 
this piece of raillery. C r . 


N° n. Tuefday, March 13, 1 710-11. 


Dat vetuam corvit, vexat cenfura columbas. 

Juv. Sat. ii.63. 

The doves are ccnfur’d, while the crows arc fpar’d. 

Arietta is vifited by all perfons of both /exes, 
who have any pretence to wit and gallantry. 
She is in that time of life which is neither af- 
fected with the follies of youth, or infirmities of 
age : and her converfation is fo mixed with gaiety 
and prudence, that file is agreeable both to the 
old and the young. Her behaviour is very frank, 
without being in the leaft blameablc ; as fhe is 
out of the track of any amorous or ambitious 
purfuits of her own, her vifitants entertain her 
with accounts of thcmfclvcs very freely, whe- 
ther they concern their paflions or their inte- 
refts. I made her a vifit this afternoon, haying 
been formerly introduced to the honour of her 
acquaintance, by my friend Will Honeycomb, 
who has prevailed upon her to admit me fbme- 
times into her affembly, as a civil inolFcnfive 
man. I found her accompanied with one per- 

r Bv Addifon, dated, perhaps, from Chelfca. Sec N° 6; 
and N° 7 ; final notes. 
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Ion only, a common-place talker, who, upon my 
entrance, arofe, and after a very flight civility fat 
down again; then turning to Arietta, purfued his 
difcourfc, which I found was upon the old topic 
of conftancy in love. He went on with great 
facility in repeating what he talks every day of 
his life ; and with the ornaments of inflgnificant 
laughs and gefturcs, enforced his arguments by 
quotations out of plays and longs, which allude 
to the perjuries of the fair, and the general levity 
of women. Methought he ftrove to fliine more 
than ordinarily in his talkative way, that he 
might infult my fllcnce, and diftinguifk him- 
lelf before a woman of Arietta’s tafte and under- 
Handing. She had often an inclination to inter- 
rupt him, but could find no opportunity, till the 
larum ceafed of itfelf ; which it did not till he 
had repeated and murdered the celebrated ftory 
of the Ephefian Matron. 

Arietta feemed to regard this piece of railleiy 
as an outrage done to her fex ; as indeed I have 
always obferved that women, whether out of a 
nicer regard to their honour, or what other rea- 
fon I cannot tell, arc more fcnfibly touched with 
thofe general afperfions which arc call upon their 
lex, than men are by what is laid of theirs. 

When flie had a little recovered herfclf from 
the ferious anger flic was in, flic replied in the 
following manner: 

* Sir, when I confider how perfectly new all 
you have laid on this fubje& is, and that the 
ftory you have given us is not quite two thou- 
fand years old, I cannot but think it a piece of 
prefumption to difpute it with you : but your 
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quotations put me in mind of the fable of the 
lion and the man. The man walking with that 
noble animal, (hewed him, in the oftentation of 
human (iiporiority, a (ign of a man killing a lion. 
Upon which, the lion faid very juftly, “ We 
lions are none of us painters, elle wc could 
(hew a hundred men killed by lions, for one lion 
killed by a man.” You men are writers, and 
can repreffnt us women as unbecoming as you 
pleafe in your works, while we are unable to re- 
turn the injury. You have twice or thrice ob- 
(erved in your difeourfe, that hypocrily is the 
very foundation of our education; and that an 
ability to di(Temble our affections is a profeffed 
part of our breeding. Thefc, and fuch other 
reflections, are fprinkled up and down the writ- 
ings of all ages, by authors, who leave behind 
them memorials of their refentment againff the 
fcorn of particular women, in invcCtives againff 
the whole fex. Such a writer, I doubt not, was 
the celebrated Petronius, who invented the plca- 
fant aggravations of the frailty of the Ephcflan 
lady ; but when wc confldcr this queffion be- 
tween the fexes, which has been either a point 
of difpute or raillery ever (incc there were men 
and women, let us take faCts from plain people, 
and from fuch as have not cither ambition or 
capacity to embcllilh their narrations with any 
beauties of imagination. I was the other day 
amuflng myfelf with LigonV Account of Bar- 


* The plan of this edition admits of very little enlargement, 
but a (lory fo lingular cannot well be paficil over, without 
fome illuflration. The very little that can be faid of it here, is 
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badocs; and, in anfvver to your well- wrought 
tale, I will give you (as it dwells upon my me- 
mory) out of that honeft traveller, in his fifty- 
fifth page, the hiftory of Inkle and Yarico. 

taken from a French work too expenfive to be common, and 
unrivalled in its kind. Ligon, on whofe authority the whole 
relation is ultimately reded, was in Barbadoes when this de- 
tedable tranfadtion happened ; and his account written with 
great {implicit y, has intrinfic marks of veracity. His de- 
scription of Yarico is intending, and he tells the fad dory of 
her wrongs with commendable Simplicity, and honed indigna- 
tion. This lovely Indian foon found an admirer in the houfe 
of bondage, and not long after proved with child to a white 
domedic in the family of her mader. When the time of her 
labour came, fhe fecretly withdrew into a wood, from which 
ihe returned three hours after, bearing in her arms, with great 

S , the fruit of her love, that promifed in time to be as 
iful as its mother. Her fellow daves were not diffi- 
dently numerous to undertake the revenge of her injuries, 
but they contrived to communicate their refentment to all 
the negroes in the idand. Yarico’s flagrant ill treatment, in 
concurrence with feverities inflidted on daves, or faid to have 
been indidted, by hard-hearted maders about this time, became 
the caufe, or the occafion, of an alarming confpiracy of the 
negroes for a general inadacre, and in 1649, went very nigh 
to have cod the lives of all the Englifh in Barbadoes. The 
intended infurredtion was happily difeovered but jud in time 
ta. prevent the perpetration of the mifehief, in confequencc of 
the lenity and kindnefs of an Englifhman to his negro dave, 
who was in confederacy with the unfortunate people of his 
complexion. For particulars, the curious mud be referred 
to the Ilid. Gen. des Voyages, tom. xv. liv. viii. p. 598. 
599. xix. tomes 410, a Paris; and A true and exact Hidory 
of Barbadoes, &c. by Richard Ligon, gent. fol. 1673. P* 
55, &c. in which book there are padages that illudrate and 
authenticate, in feveral refpects, the account of the Courten 
family, given in the Tatlcr, in fix vols. with notes, vol. vi. 
ad fintm ; now inferted more accurately, with the life of 
William Courten, eft], in the new edition of the Biographia 
Britannica. 
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“ Mr.Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty 
years, embarked in the Downs, in the good ihip 
called the Achilles, bound for the Weft Indies, 
on the 1 6th of June 1647, * n order to improve 
his fortune by trade and merchandifc. Our ad- 
venturer was the third fon of an eminent citi- 
zen, who had taken particular care to inftil into 
his mind an early love of gain, by making him 
a perfect matter of numbers, and confequently 
giving him a quick view of lols and advantage, 
and preventing the natural impulfes of his paf- 
lion, by prepofleflion towards his intcrcfts. With 
a mind thus turned, young Inkle had a perfon 
every way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his coun- 
tenance, ftrength in his limbs, with ringlets of 
fair hair loofely flowing on his fhouldcrs. It 
happened, in the courfe of the voyage, that the 
Achilles, in fome dittrefs, put into a creek on the 
main of America, in fearch of provifions. The 
youth, who is the hero of my ftory, among others 
went on fhore on this occafion. From their firft 
landing they were obferved by a party of Indians, 
who hid themfelvcs in the woods for that pur- 
pofe. The Englifh unadvifcdly marched a great 
diftance from the ihorc into the country, and 
were intercepted by the natives, who flew the 
greateft numberofthem. Our adventurer cfcapcd, 
among others, by flying into a foreft. Upon his 
coming into a remote and pathlefs part of the 
wood, he threw himfelf, tired and brcathlefs, on 
a little hillock, when an Indian maid fufhed 
from a thicket behind him. After the firft fur- 
prile, they appeared mutually agreeable to each 
6ther. If the European was highly charmed 

Vet. I. F 
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with the limbs, features, and wild graces of the 
naked American; the American was no left 
taken with the drefs, complexion, and fhape o'f 
an European, covered from head to foot. The 
Indian grew immediately enamoured of him, and 
confequently folicitous for his prefervation. She 
therefore conveyed him to a cave, where (he 
gave him a delicious repaft of fruits, and led him 
to a dream to flake his third:. In the midft of 
thefe good offices, fhe would fometimes play 
with his hair, and delight in the oppofition of 
its colour to that of her fingers : then open his 
bofom, then laugh at him for covering it. She 
was, it feems, a perfon of didin&ion, for fhe 
every day came to him in a different drefs, of 
the mod: beautiful fhells, bugles, and bedes. She 
likewife brought him a great many fpoils, which 
her other lovers had presented to her, fbthat his 
cave was richly adorned with all the fpotted 
fkins of beads, and mod party-coloured feathers 
of fowls, which that world afforded. To make 
his confinement more tolerable, flic would cany 
him in the dufk of the evening, or by the favour 
of moon-light, to unfrequented groves, and foli- 
tudes, and fhew him where to lie down in 
fafety. and flecp amidd the falls of waters, and 
melody of nightingales. Her part was to watch 
and hold him awake in her arms, for fear of her 
countrymen, and wake him on occafions to con- 
fute his fafety. In this manner did the lovers 
pafs away their time, till they had learned a 
language of their own, in which the voyager 
communicated to his midrefs, how happy he 
fliould be to have her in his country, where fhe 
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{hould be clothed in fuch iilks as his waiftcoat 
'was made of, and be carried in houies drawn by 
horfes, without being ezpofed to wind or wea- 
ther. All this he promised her the enjoyment 
of, without fuch fears and alarms as they were 
there tormented with. In this tender corre- 
ipondence thefe lovers lived for fevcral months, 
when Yarico, inftrudled by her lover, difcovered 
a velfel on the coaft, to which ihe made fignals; 
and in the night, with the utmoft joy and fatis- 
fa&ion, accompanied him to a fhip’s crew of his 
countrymen, bound for Barbadoes. When a 
veflel from the main arrives in that ifland, it 
feems the planters come down to the Ihorc, 
where there is an immediate market of the 
Indians and other llaves, as with us of horfes 
and oxen. 

“ To be fhort, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now com- 
ing into Englilli territories, began ferioufly to 
reflect upon his lols of time, and to weigh with 
himfelf how many days intcreft of his money he 
had loft during his ftay with Yarico. This thought 
made the young man penfivc, and careful what 
account he fhould be anle to give his friends of 
his voyage. Upon which confidcration, the pru- 
dent and frugal young man fold Yarico to a 
Barbadian merchant ; notwithftanding that the 
poor girl, to incline him to commiferate her con- 
dition, told him that Ihe was w'ith child by him; 
but he only made ufc of that information to rife 
in his demands upon the purchalcr.” t 

I was fo touched with this ftory (which I 
think fhould be always a counterpart to the 
Ephefian Matron) that 1 left the room with 

F 2 
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tears in my eyes, which a woman of Arietta*s 
good- fenfe did, I am fure, take for greater ap- 
plaufe than any compliments I could make her. 


N° 12. Wednefday, March 14, 1710-n. 


■ ■■■ i Vtttrti av'uzs tibi de pulmone revello . 

Pers. Sat. v. 92. 

1 root th T old woman from tliy trembling heart. 

At my coming to London, it was fome time 
before I could fettle myfelf in a houfe to my 
liking. I was forced to quit my firft lodgings, 
by reaion of an officious landlady that would 
be afking me every morning how I had llept. 
1 then fell into an honeft family, and lived very 
happily for above a week ; when my landlord, 
who was a jolly good-natured man, took it into 
his head that I wanted company, and therefore 
would frequently come into my chamber, to 
keep me from being alone. This I bore for two 
or three days; but telling me one day that he 
•was afraid 1 was melancholy, I thought it was 
high time for me to be gone, and accordingly 
took new lodgings that very night. About a 
week after, I found my jolly landlord, who, as 
I faid before was an honeft hearty man, had put 
me into an advertifement of the Daily Courant, 
in the following words : * Whereas a melan- 
choly man left his lodgings on Thurfday laft 

* By Steele. See note on signature R, N° 6, ad fin. 
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in the afternoon, and was afterwards (een going 
towards Iflington: if any one can give notice 
df him to R. B. fifhmonger in the Strand, he 
fhall be veiy well rewarded for his pains.' As 
I am the bcft man in the world to keep my- 
own counfcl, and my landlord the fifhmonger 
not knowing my name, this accident of my life 
was never difeovered to this very day. 

I am now fettled with a widow woman, who 
has a great many children, and complies with 
my humour in every thing. I do not remem- 
ber that we have exchanged a word together 
thefe five years; my coffee comes into my cham- 
ber every morning without afking for it; if I 
want fire I point to my chimney, if water 1 to 
my bafon ; upon which my landlady nods, as 
much as to fay, fhe takes my meaning, and im- 
mediately obeys my fignals. She has likewife 
modelled her family fo well, that when her little 
boy offers to pull me by the coat, or prattle in 
my face, his eldcft filler immediately calls him 
off, and bids him not to dillurb the gentleman. 
At my firft entering into the family, 1 was trou- 
bled with the civility of their riling up to me 
every time 1 came into the room ; but my land- 
lady obferving that upon thefe occafions I always 
cried Pifh, and went out again, has forbidden 
any fuch ceremony to be ufed in the houfe ; fo 
that at prefent I walk into the kitchen or par- 
lour, without being taken notice of, or giving 
any interruption to the bufinefs or difeourfe of 
the family. The maid will afk her miftrefs 
(though 1 am by) whether the gentleman is 
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ready to go to dinner, % as the miftrefs (who is in- 
deed an excellent houfewife) fcolds at the fer- 
vants as heartily before my face, as behind m^ 
back. In fhort, I move up and down the houfe, 
and enter into all companies with the fame li- 
berty as a cat, or any other domeftic animal, and 
am as little fufpe&cd of telling any thing that I 
hear or fee. 

I remember laft winter there were feveral 
young girls of the neighbourhood fitting about 
the fire with my landlady’s daughters, and tell- 
ing ftories of fpirits and apparitions. Upon my 
opening the door the young women broke off 
their difeourfe, but my landlady’s daughters tell- 
ing them that it was nobody but the gentleman 
(for that is the name which 1 go by in the neigh- 
bourhood, as well as in the family) they went 
on without minding me. I fcated myfelf by 
the candle that flood on a table at one end of the 
room ; and pretending to read a book that I took 
out of my pocket, heard feveral dreadful ftories 
of ghofls, as pale as afhes, that had flood at the 
feet of a bed, or walked over a church-yard by 
moon-light: and of others that had been con- 
jured into the Rcd-fca, for diflurbing people’s 
reft, and drawing their curtains gt midnight, 
with many other old women’s fables of the like 
nature. As one fpirit raifed another, 1 oblerved 
that at the end of every ftory the whole com- 
pany clofed their ranks, and crowded about the 
fire. I took notice in particular of a little boy, 
who was fb attentive to every ftory, that I am 
miftaken if he ventures to go to bed by hirtifelf 
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this twelvemonth. Indeed they talked fb long, 
that the imaginations of the whole affembly were 
manifeftly crazed, and, I am fure, will be the 
worfe for it as long as they live. I heard one of 
the girls, that had looked upon me over her 
fhoulder, aiking the company how long I had 
been in the room, and whether I did not look 
paler than I ufed to do. This put me under 
fome apprehcnfions that I Ihould be forced to 
explain myfelf, if I did not retire; for which 
reafon I took the candle in my hand, and went 
up into my chamber, not without wondering at 
this unaccountable weaknefs in rcafonable crea- 
tures, that they Ihould love to aflonifli and ter- 
rify one another. Were I a father, I Ihould take 
a particular care to preferve my children from 
thefe little horrors of imagination, which they 
are apt to contrail when they arc young, and 
are not able to Ihakc off when they arc in years. 
I have known a foldier that has entered a breach, 
affrighted at his own fhadow, and look pale upon 
a little fcratching at his door, who the day be- 
fore had marched up againft a battery of cannon. 
There are inftanccs of perfons, who have been, 
terrified even to diflraiiion, at the figure of a 
tree, or the fhaking of a bullrufh. The truth of 
it is, I look upon a found imagination as the 
greatcfl blcfling of life, next to a clear judg- 
ment, and a good confcience. In the mean 
time, fince there are very few whofe minds are 
not more or lefs fubjeit to thefe dreadful 
thoughts and apprehcnfions, we ought to arm 
ourfelves againfl them by the dictates of reafon 
aod religion, ‘ fo pull the old woman out of our 
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hearts' (as Pcrfius exprefles it in the motto of 
Iny paper) and extinguifh thofe impertinent no- 
tions which we imbibed at a time that we were 
not able to judge of their abfurdity. Or, if we 
believe, as many wife and good men have done, 
that there are fuch phantoms and apparitions as 
thofe I have been /peaking of, let us endeavour 
to eftablifh to ourfelves an intereft in him who 
holds the reins of the whole creation in his hands, 
and moderates them after fuch a manner, that 
it is impoilible for one being to break loo/e upon 
another, without his knowledge and permiffion. 
For my own part, I am apt to join in opinion 
with thofe who believe that all the regions of 
nature fwarm with fpirits; and that we have 
multitudes of fpc&ators on all our a&ions, when 
we think ourfelves moft alone : but inllcad of 
terrifying myfelf with fuch a notion, I am won- 
derfully plcafcd to think that I am always en- 
gaged with fuch an innumerable focicty, in 
fcarching out the wonders of the creation, and 
joining in the fame conlort of prai/e and ado- 
ration. 

Milton has finely deferibed this mixed com- 
munion of men and fpirits in paradife ; and had 
doubtlc/s his eye upon a verfe in old Hcfiod, 
which is almolt word for word the fame with 
his third line in the following palfage : 

Nor think, though men were none. 

That heav’n would want fpedtators, God want prai/e : 
Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Un/een, both when we wake and when we /leep; 
All the/e with cealele/s praife his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the Beep 

i 
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Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celeftial voices to the midnight air, 

• Sole, or refponfive each to other’s note. 

Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands. 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 
With heav’nly touch of inftrumental (bunds. 

In full harmonic number join’d, their fongs 
Divide the night, and life our thoughts to heav'n.* 
C". Par ad. Lost. 


N“ 13. Thurfday, March 15, 1710-11, 


Die mihi , Ji fucr/s tu /to, quads eris ? Mart. 

Were you a lion, how wou’d you behave ? 

There is nothing that of late years has af- 
forded matter of greater amufement to the town 
than Signior Nicolini’s" combat with a lion in 
the Haymarket, which has been very often ex- 
hibited to the general fatisfa&ion of mod: of the 
nobility and gentry in the kingdom of Great 
Britain. Upon the firlt rumour of this intended 
combat, it was confidently affirmed, and is flill 
believed, by many in both galleries, that there 
would be a tame lion fent from the tower every 
opera night, in order to be killed by Hydafpes;' 
this report, though altogether groundless, fo 
uni ve rial ly prevailed in the upper regions of the 
playhoufc, that lomc of the rood refined politi- 
cians in thofe parts of the audience gave it out 

u By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from Chelfca. See 
N° 7, note on the fignatures C, L, I, O, ad finem. 

» See Tatlcr, N° 115, and not$ on S. Nioolini. 
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in whifper, that the lion was a coufin-german 
of the tiger who made his appearance in King 
William's days, and that the ftage would be 
fupplied with lions at the public cxpence, dur- 
ing the whole feffion, Many likewife were the 
conjectures of the treatment which this lion 
was to meet with from the hands of Signior Ni- 
colini; fome fuppofed that he was to fubdue 
him in recitativo, as Orpheus ufed to ferve the 
wild beads in his time, and afterwards to knock 
him on the head; fome fancied that the lion 
would not pretend to lay his paws upon the 
hero, by rcafon of the received opinion, that a 
lion will not hurt a virgin. Several, who pre- 
tended to have feen the opera in Italy, had 
informed their friends, that the lion was to ad 
H part in High Dutch, and roar twice or thrice 
to a thorough-bals, before he fell at the feet of 
Hydafpes. To clear up a matter that was fo 
varioully reported, I have made it my bufinefs 
to examine whether this pretended lion is really 
the favage he appears to be, or only a counter-? 
feit. 

But before I communicate my difeoveries, I 
mull acquaint the reader, that upon my walking 
behind the feenes laft winter, as 1 was thinking 
on fomething clfe, I accidentally juftled againlt 
a monftrous animal that extremely ftartled me, 
and upon my nearer furvey of it, appeared to 
be a lion rampant. The lion feeing me very 
much furprifed, told me, in a gentle voice, that 
I might come by him if I pleafed ; * for,’ fays 
he, * I do not intend to hurt any body.’ 1 thank- 
ed him very kindly, and paded by him: and in 
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a little time after faw him leap upon the Rage, 
and a& his part with very great applaufc. It 
has been obferved by fcveral, that the lion has 
changed his manner of a&ing twice or thrice 
fince his firft appearance ; which will not feein 
ftrange, when I acquaint my reader that the 
lion has been. changed upon the audience three 
feveral times. The firft lion was a candle-fnuf- 
fer, who, being a fellow of a tefty choleric 
temper, overdid his part, and would not fuffer 
himfclf to be killed fo cafily as lie ought to have 
done ; befidcs, it was obferved of him, that he 
grew more furly every time that he came out 
of the lion; and having dropt fo me words in 
ordinary conversion, as if he had not fought 
his heft, and that he fuftered himfclf to' be 
thrown upon his back in the feuffle, and that 
he would wreftlc with Mr. Nicolini for what 
he pleafed, out of his lion’s lkin, it was thought 
proper to difeard him ; and it is verily believed, 
to this day, that had he been brought upon the 
ftage another time, he would certainly have 
done mifehief. Befidcs, it was objc&cd againft 
the firft lion, that he reared himfclf lb' high 
upon his hinder paws, and walked in fo cre£t a 
pofture, that he looked more like an old man 
than a lion. 

The fccond lion was a taylor by trade, who 
belonged to the playhoufe, and had the character 
of a mild and peaceable man in his profellion. 
If the former was too furious, this was too 
Iheepifh for his part; infomuch, that after a 
fhort modeft walk upon the ftage, he would fall 
at the firft touch of Hydafpes, without grappling 
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-with him, and giving him an opportunity of 
Shewing his variety of Italian trips. It is laid, 
indeed, that he once gave him a rip in his flefh- 
colour doublet ; but this was only to make work 
for himlelf, in his private character of a taylor. 
I mull not omit, that it was this fecond lion 
who treated me with lb much humanity.behind 
the fcenes. 

The adling lion at prelent is, as I am inform- 
ed, a country gentleman, who does it for his 
diverlion, but defires his name may be conceal- 
ed. He fays, very handlbmely, in his own excufe, 
that he does not adl for gain, that he indulges 
an innocent plealure in it; and that it is better 
to pals away an evening in this manner, than 
in gaming and drinking : but at the fame time 
lays, with a very agreeable raillery upon himlelf, 
that if his name ftiould be known, the ill-na- 
tured world might call him, ‘ the als in the 
lion's Ikin.’ This gentleman’s temper is made 
out of luch a happy mixture of the mild and 
the choleric, that he outdoes both his predecef- 
fors, and has drawn together greater audiences 
than have been known in the memory of man. 

I mull not conclude my narrative, without 
taking notice of a groundlefs report that has 
been raifcd to a gentleman’s diladvantage, of 
whom I mull declare mylclf an admirer; name- 
ly, that Signior Nicolini and the lion have been 
fccn fitting peaceably by one another, and fmok- 
ing a pipe together behind the fcenes; by which 
their common enemies would infinuate, that it 
is but a lham combat which they reprelent upon 
the Rage : -but upon inquiry I find, that if any 
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fuch correfpondence has paifed between .them* 
it was not till the combat was over* when the 
lion was to be looked upon as dead, according 
to the received tuIcs of the drama. Belides this 
is what is praltifed every day in Weftminftcr- 
hall, where nothing is more ufual than to fee a 
couple of lawyers, who have been tearing each 
other to pieces in the court, embracing one an- 
other as toon as they are out of it. 

I would not be thought in any part of this 
relation, to redell upon Signior Nicolini, who in 
ailing this part only complies with the wretch- 
ed tafte of his audience ; he knows very well, 
that the lion has many more admirers than him- 
felf; as they fay of the famous cqueftrian ftatuc 
on the Pont-Neuf at Paris, that more people 
go to toe the horto, than the king who fits upon 
it. On the contrary, it gives me a juft indig- 
nation to toe a perfon whoto allion gives new 
majefty to kings, refolution to heroes, and ibft- 
nefs to lovers, thus (inking from the greatneis 
of his behaviour, and degraded into the character 
of the London Prentice. I have often w iflicd, 
that our tragedians would copy after this great 
mailer of allion. Could they make the fame 
uto of their arms and legs, and inform their 
faces with as iignificant looks and paflions, how 
glorious would an Englifh tragedy appear with 
that aHion which is capable of giving dignity to 
the forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatu- 
ral expreflions of an Italian opera! In the mean 
time, I have related this combat of the lion, to 
(hew what are at pretont the reigning entertain- 
ments of the politer part of Great Britain. 
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Audiences have often been reproached by 
writers for the coarfenefs of their tafte: but our 
prefent grievance does not feem to be the want 
of a good tafte, but of common fenfe. C\ 

*#* J u ^ publifhed, The Monthly Weather Paper, being 
barofcopical difcoveries of the alterations of the weather every 
day and night in March 1710-1 ri 

The carious publications called Barometer Papers, were 
generally half Iheets, printed every fortnight, on one fide 
only, and fold at a penny a piece. The philomaths did not 
ad with their ufual cunning, when they meddled with baro- 
meters and thermometers, for thefe inftruments which they 
thought to have made fubfervient to their knavery, became 
eventually deftru&ive to their trade. The Weather Papers, 
which they perilled in obtruding on the public with the 
utmoft impudence and ignorance, were at firft very lucrative 
to this numerous tribe of fwindlers, but in the end knocked 
up all aftrological bufmefs, in which a little before and at 
the beginning of this century, noblemen, gentlemen, and 
fcholars, were dablers. Sec Tat. in 6 vols. No. 228, note ; 
et faffim. 

* By Addifon, who * perhaps,' fays fir John Hawkins, 
* from the had fuccefs of Rofamond, was led to think that 
only nonfenfe was fit to be fet to mufic, and this error is 
farther to lie accounted for by that want of tafte, not to fay 
of fkill in mufic, which he manifefts in preferring the Frencn 
to the Italian computers, and in his general fentiments of 
mufic and muficians, in which he is ever wrong.’ Hawkins’s 
Hiftory of Mufic, 4to. vol. v. b. ii. c. 5. p. 147, 148, note. 
See Tat. N° 18. 

Sir John’s feverc cenfurc appears to be refuted by the fen- 
timents of mufic and muficians which Addifon gives us in 
N° 29, to which this harth aniniadverfion feems to be totally 
inapplicable. See Spedlator, N° 29, paffim. The knight 
feems to be lingular in an opinion, that Addifon was wrong 
in his notions of mufic and painting, and in every thing, even 
his ftyle in writing is not excepted, which he certainly ccn- 
furcs with the worft grace imaginable. 
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• N° 14. Friday, March 16, 1710-11. 


- Teque bis, infclix, exut monflrit. 

Ovid, Met. iv. 590. 

Wretch that thou art ! put off this monftrous lhape. 

I was refle&ing this morning upon the fpirit 
and humour of the public diverlions five and 
twenty years ago, and thole of the prefent time; 
and lamented to myfelf, that though in thofe 
days they neglected their morality, they kept up 
their good lenfe ; but that the beau monde, at 
prelent, is only gro\vn more childilh, not more 
innocent, than the former. While I was in 
this train of thought, an odd fellow, whofe face 
I have often leen at the playhoufc, gave me the 
following letter with thefc words: ‘ Sir, the 
Lion prelents his humble fervicc to you, and 
defired me to give this into your own hands/ 


* I'rom my Den in the I lay market, March 15. 

* Snt, 

* I have read all your papers, and have 
lbifled my refentment againft your reflexions 
upon operas, until that of this day, wherein you 
plainly inlinuate, that Signior Nicolini and my- 
ielf have a correlpondence more friendly than is 
confiftent with the valour of his character, or 
the fiercenefs of mine. I defire you would, for 
your own fake, forbear fuch intimations for the 
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future ; and muft fay it is a great piece of ill 
nature in you, to fhew fo great an efteem for a 
foreigner, and to difcourage a Lion that is your 
own countryman. 

* I take notice of your fable of the lion and 
man 7 , but am fo equally concerned in that mat- 
ter, that I fhall not be offended to which foever 
of the animals the fuperiority is given. You 
have mifreprefented me, in faying that I am a 
country gentleman, who a& only for my diver- 
fion; whereas, had I ft ill the fame woods to 
range in which I once had when I was a fox 
hunter, I fhould not refign my manhood for a 
maintenance ; and affure you, as low as my cir- 
cumftances are at prefent, I am fo much a man 
of honour, that I would fcom to be any beaft 
for bread, but a lion. 

Yours, &c.* 

I had no fooncr ended this, than one of my 
landlady’s children brought me in feveral others, 
with fome of which I fhall make up my prefent 
paper, they all having a tendency to the fame 
fubjeft, viz. the elegance of our prefent diver- 
fions.. 

* Sir, Covcnt Garden, March 13. 

* I have been for twenty years under- 
fexton of this parilh of St. Paul’s, Covent-gar- 
den, and have not miffed tolling it to prayers 
fix times in all thofe years; which office 1 have 

? See Sped. N° 1 1, marked as this paper is, with Steele’s 
peculiar iignature R. 
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performed to my great fatisfa&ion, until this 
fortnight laft pair, during which time I find my 
congregation take the warning of my bell, morn- 
ing and evening, to go to a puppet fhow let 
forth by one Powell under the Piazzas. By this 
means I have not only loft my two cuftomers, 
whom I ufed to place for iixpence apiece, over 
againft Mrs. Rachel Eyebright, but Mrs. Rachel 
herfelf is gone thither alfo. ‘ There now appear 
among us none but a few ordinary people, who 
come to church only to fay their prayers, io 
that I have no work worth fpeaking of but on 
Sundays. I have placed my fon at the Piazzas, 
to acquaint the ladies that the bell rings for 
church, and that it Hands on the other fide of 
the garden ; but they only laugh at the child. 

* I defire you would lay this before all the 
world, that I may not be made fuch a tool for 
the future, and that punchinello may choofe 
hours lefs canonical. As things are now, Mr. 
Powell has a full congregation, while -we have a 
very thin houfe ; which if you can remedy, you 
will very much oblige. 

Sir, 

Yours, &c.’ 

The following epiftlc I find is from the un- 
dertaker of the mafquerade. 


Voi. I. 


G 
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* Sia, 

* I have obferved the rules of my malk 
lo carefully (in not inquiring into perfons) that 
I cannot tell whether you were one of the com- 
pany or not, laft Tuefday; but if you were not, 
and Hill defign to come, I defire you would, for 
your own entertainment, pleafe to admonifh 
the town, that all perfons indifferently, are not 
fit for this lort of diverfion. I could wifh. Sir, 
you could make them underftand that it is a 
kind of ading to go in mafquerade, and a man 
ihould be able to fay or do things proper for the 
drefs in which he appears. We have now and 
then rakes in the habit of Roman fenators, and 
grave politicians in the drefs of rakes. The mis- 
fortune of the thing is, that people drefs them- 
felves in what they have a mind to be, and not 
what they are fit for. There is not a girl in 
the town, but let her have her will in going to 
a mafk, and (he lhall drefs as a lhepherdefs. 
But let me beg of them to read the Arcadia, or 
fome other good romance, before they appear 
in any fuch character at my houfe. The laft 
day wc prefented, every body was lo rafhly ha- 
bited, that when they came to fpeak to each 
other, a nymph with a crook had not a word 
to fey but in the pert ftile of the pit bawdry ; 
and a man in the habit of a philofopher was 
fpeechlefs, till an occafion offered of exprefling 
himfelf in the refufe of the tyring rooms. We 

• See Spelt. N°8, N° 101. Guard. N® 142,^® 154, and 
notes on the mafquerade. 

3 
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had 9 judge that danced a minuet, with a quafcer 
for his partner, while half a dozen harlequins 
flood by as ipebators: a Turk drank me off two 
bottles of wine, and a Jew eat me up half a 
ham of bacon. If I can bring my defign to 
bear, and make the maikers preferve their cha- 
mbers in my aiTcmblies, I hope you will allow 
there is a foundation laid for more elegant and 
improving gallantries than any the town at pre- 
fent affords, and confequently that you will give 
your approbation to the endeavours of. 

Sir, 

Your moll obedient 

humble Servant.* 

I am very glad the following epiftlc obliges 
me to mention Mr. Powell a fecond time in the 
fame paper; for indeed there cannot be too great 
encouragement given to his fkill in motions*, 
provided he is under proper reftribions. 

* 

* Sir, 

* The opera at the Hay market, and that 
under the little Piazza in Covcnt-gardcn, being 
at prefent the two leading diverfions of the town, 
and Mr. Powell pipfeding in his advertifements 
to fet up Whittington and his Cat b againlt Ri- 
naldo and Armida, my curiofity led me the be- 
ginning of lad week to view both thefe per- 

* Puppet-lhews were formerly called motions. 
b Tire curious may fee the original advertifement of this 
puppet-fhew, and ample accounts of Powell, in a late edition 
of tlte Tatler, vol. iii. N° 78, p. 27 ; vol. v. p. 41a; vol. Vi. 
N° 236, p. 173, elpajpm. 

G a 
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the fqueak of their voices the heroes of each are 
eunuchs; and as the wit in both pieces is equal, 
I mull prefer the performance of Mr. Powell, 
becaufe it is in our own language. 

I am, &c.* 

* * 

* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

On the firft of April will be performed, at the playhoufe in 
the Haymarket, an opera called The Cruelty of Atreus. 

N.B. Tire feene, wherein Thyeftes eats nis own children, 
is to be performed by the famous Mr. Pfalmanazar, lately 
arrived from Formofa : the whole fupper being fet to kettle- 
drums. — Tatler in folio. See Life of Pfalmanazar, &c. 8vo. 
1 764. He ate all his flefh-meat raw. 

R c . 


N° 15. Saturday, March 17, 1 710-11. 


Parva lives eapiunt animus — ~ 

Ovid. Ars Am. i. 159. 
Light minds are pleas’d with trifles. 


When I was in France, I ufed to gaze with 
great aftonifhment at the fplendid equipages, 
and party-coloured habits of that fantaftic na- 
tion. I was one day in particular contemplating 
a lady that fat in a coach adorned with gilded 
Cupids, and finely painted with the Loves of 
Venus and Adonis. The coach was drawn by 

* By Steele. The humour of the ftridures on the opera 
in thefe papers is pointed : it is faid the pope, on reading 
them, laughed till his lidet {hook. There are very many 
numbers befides this, that well merit the attention of Tuch as 
pretend to diftinguifh with wonderful facility between Addi- 
son's and Steele’s papers. See N° 6, final note. 
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fix milk-white hories, and loaded behind with 
the lame number of powdered footmen. Juft 
Before the lady were a couple of beautiful pages, 
that were ftuck amdhg the hamefs, and by their 
gay drelles and fmiling features, looked like the 
elder brothers of the little boys that were carved 
and painted in every corner of the coach. 

The lady was the unfortunate Cleanthc, who 
afterwards gave an occasion to a pretty melan- 
choly novel. She had, for feveral years, received 
the addreffes of a gentleman, whom, after a long 
and intimate acquaintance, lhe forfook, upon 
the account of this (hilling equipage, which had 
been offered to her by one of great riches, but a 
crazy conftitution. The circumftanccs in which 
I faw her, weie, it (ccms, the difguifes only of 
a broken heart, and a kind of pageantry to cover 
diftrefs, for in two months after (he was carried 
to her grave with the fame pomp and magnifi- 
cence, being fent thither partly by the lo(s of 
one lover, and partly by the poffcffion of an- 
other. 

I have often jrefledted with mylelf on this un- 
accountable humour in womankind, of being 
(mitten with every thing that is Ihowy and fu- 
perficial ; and on the numbcrlcfs evils that befal 
the fex, from this light fantaftical difpofition. I 
myfelf remember a young lady that was very 
warmly folicitcd by a couple of importunate ri- 
vals, who, for feveral months together, did all 
they could to recommend themfelves by com- 
placency of behaviour, and agrecablencfs of con- 
vention.* At length when the competition was 
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doubtful, and the lady undetermined in hcr- 
choice, one of the young lovers very luckily be- 
thought himfelf of adding a fupemumerary lace 
to his liveries, which had fa good an effect, that 
he married her the very week after. 

.The ufual convention of ordinary womei^ 
very much cherilhes this natural weaknefs of 
being taken with outiide and appearance. Talk 
of a new-married couple, and you immediately 
hear whether they keep their coach and fix, or 
eat in plate. Mention the name of an abfent 
lady, and it is ten to one but you learn fome- 
thing of her gown and petticoat. A ball is a 
great help to difeourfe, and a birth-day furnilhes 
convcrfation for a twelvemonth after. A fur- 
below of precious ftoncs, an hat buttoned with 
a diamond, a brocade waiftcoat or petticoat, are 
ilanding topics. In Ihort, they confider only 
the drapery of the fpccics, and never call away 
a thought on thofe ornaments of the mind that 
make peribns illudrious in themfelvcs, and ufe- 
ful to others. When women are thus perpe- 
tually dazzling one another’s imaginations, and 
filling their heads with nothing but colours, it 
is no wonder that they are more attentive to 
the fuperficial parts of life, than the folid and 
fubflantial bleffings of it. A girl, who has been 
trained up in this kind of converfation, is in 
danger of every embroidered coat that comes in 
her way. A pair of fringed gloves may be' her 
ruin. In a word, lace and ribbons, filvcr and 
gold galloons, with the like glittering gew-gaws, 
arc fo many lures to women of weak minds or 
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low educations,, and when artificially displayed, 
are able . to fetch down the moll aiiy coquette 
from the wildeft of her flights and rambles. 

True happinefs is of a retired nature, and an 
enemy to pomp and noife ; it arifes, in the firffc 
place, from the enjoyment of one’s fclf ; and in 
the next, from the friendthip and conversion 
of a few fcled companions; it loves fhade and 
folitude, and naturally haunts groves and foun- 
tains, fields and meadows: in fhort, it feels 
every thing it wants within itfclf, and receives 
no addition from multitudes of witnefles and 
ipc&ators. On the contrary, falfe happinefs 
loves to be in a crowd, and to draw the eyes of 
the world upon her. She does not receive any 
fatisfadion from the applaufes which fhe gives 
herfelf, but from the admiration which Ihc 
raifes in others. She flourifhes in courts and pa- 
laces, theatres and afiemblics, and has no cxift- 
cnce but when (lie is looked upon. 

Aurelia, though a woman of great quality, 
delights in the privacy of .a country life, and 
pafles away a great part of her time in her own 
walks and gardens. Her hufband, who is her 
bofom friend and companion in her folitudes, 
has been in love with her ever fincc he knew 
her. They both abound with good fenfe, con- 
fummatc virtue, and a mutual efteem ; and are 
a perpetual entertainment to one another. Their 
family is under fo regular an economy, in its 
hours of devotion and rcpail, employment and 
diverfion, that it looks like a little common- 
wealth within itfelf. They often go into com- 
pany* that they may return with the greater 
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delig ht to one another ; and fometimes live in 
town, not to enjoy it fo properly, as to grow 
weaiy of it, that they may renew in thcmfelVes 
the relifh of a country life. By this means they 
are happy in each other, beloved by their chil- 
dren, adored by their fervants, and are become 
the envy, or rather the delight, of all that know 
them. 

How different to this is the life of Fulvia ! 
fhe confiders her hufband as her Reward, and 
looks upon diferetion and good houfewifery as 
little domeftic virtues, unbecoming a woman of 
quality. She thinks life loft in her own family, 
and fancies herfelf out of the world, when fhe 
is not in the ring, the playhoufe, or the draw- 
ing-room, She lives in a perpetual motion of 
body, and rcftleffnefs of thought, and is never 
eafy in any one place, when fhe thinks there is 
more company in another. The miffing of an 
opera the firft night, would be more affliding 
to her than the death of a child. She pities all 
the valuable part of her own fex, and calls every 
woman of a prudent, modeft, and retired life, a 
poor-fpirited unpolifhed creature. What a mor- 
tification would it be to Fulvia, if fhe knew that 
her fetting herfelf to view is but expofing her- 
felf, and that fhe grows contemptible by being 
confpicuous ? 

I cannot conclude my paper, without obferv- 
ing, that Virgil has very finely touched upon 
this female paffion for drefs and ihew, in the 
charader of Camilla; who though fhe feems to 
have fhaken off all the other weakncfTes of her 
fex, is ftill deferibed as a woman in this parti- 
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cular. The poet tells us, that after having made 
a great daughter of the enemy, Ihe unfortu- 
nately call her eye on a Trojan* who wore an 
embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, with 
a mantle of the fined purple. * A golden bow,* 
lays he, * hung upon his Ihoulder; his garment 
'was buckled with a golden clafp, and nis head 
covered with an helmet of the lame Ihining 
metal.* The Amazon immediately lingled out 
this well-drelfed warrior, being feized with a 
woman’s longing for the pretty trappings that 
he was adorned with : 

* 7 otumque incauta per agmen 

Famineo put da et Jpoliorum ardebat antore* 

JEn. xi. 782. 

This heedlefs purfuit after thefe glittering 
trifles, the poet (by a nice concealed moral) re- 
prefents to have been the deftru&ion of his fe- 
male hero. C d . 


N° 16. Monday, March 19, 1710-11. 


Quid verum atque decent euro et rogo , et omnis in hoc fum. 

Hor. 1 Ep. i. 11. 

What right, what true, what fit we juftly call, 

Let this be all my care— for this is all. Pope. 

I have received a letter, defiring me to be 
very fatirical upon the little mud that is now in 
falhion ; another informs me of a pair of filvcr 

4 By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from Chelfca, where 
he had, at this time, country lodgings. See Sped. N° 7, 
final note on Addifon’s fignatures C, L, I, and O. 
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gaiters buckled below the knee, that have been 
lately fccn at the Rainbow coffec-houfe in Fleet- 
ftreet ; a third fends me an heavy complaint 
againft fringed gloves. To be brief, there is 
fcarcc an ornament of either fex which one or 
other of my corrcfpondents has not inveighed 
againft with fome bitternefs, and recommended 
to my obfervation. I muft, therefore, once for 
all, inform my readers, that it is not my inten- 
tion to fink the dignity of this my paper, with 
reflcdions upon rcd-hcels or top-knots, but ra- 
ther to enter into the paffions of mankind, and 
to corred thofe depraved fentiments that give 
birth to all thofe little extravagancies which ap- 
pear in their outward drefs and behaviour. Fop- 
pilh and fantaftic ornaments arc only indications 
of vice, not criminal in thcmfclves. Extinguilh 
vanity in the mind, and you naturally retrench 
the little fupcrfluitics of garniture and equipage. 
The blofloms will fall of themfelves when the 
root that nouriflies them is deftroyed. 

I fhall therefore, as I have laid, apply my re- 
medies to the firft feeds and principles of an 
affeded drefs, without defeending to the drefs 
itfclf ; though at the lame time I muft own that 
I have thoughts of creating an officer under me, 
to be entitled. The Cenfor of Small Wares, and 
of allotting him one day in the week for the 
execution of fuch his office. An operator of this 
nature might ad under me, with the fame re- 
gard as a furgeon to a phyfician; the one might 
be employed in healing thofe blotches and tu- 
mours which break out in the body, while the 
other is fwcetcning the blood, and reditying the 
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conftitution. To (peak truly, the young people 
of both fexes are fo wonderfully apt to (hoot out 
ifito long fwords or fweeping trains, bufhy head- 
drefles or full bottomed perriwigs, with (everal 
other incumbrances of drefs, that they ftand in 
need of being pruned very frequently, left they 
ihould be opprefted with ornaments, and over- 
run with the luxuriancy of their habits. I am 
much in doubt, whether 1 ihould give the prefer- 
ence to a quaker that is trimmed cloie, and al- 
moft cut to the quick, or to a beau that is loadcn 
with fuch a redundance of cxcrcfcenccs. I muft 
therefore deiirc my correfpon dents to let me 
know how they approve my projed, and whe- 
ther they think the eredting of fuch a petty 
ceniorfhip may not turn to the emolument of 
the public ; for I would not do any thing of this 
nature raflily and without advice. 

There is another fet of corrcfpondcnts to 
whom I muft addrels myfelf in the (econd place; 
I mean fuch as (ill their letters with private 
fcandal, and black accounts of particular perfons 
and families. The world is fo full of ill-nature, 
that I have lampoons fent me by people who 
cannot (pell, and fatires compofed by thofc who 
fcarcc know how to write. B y the laft poft in 
particular, 1 received a packet of (candal which 
is not legible ; and have a whole bundle of let- 
ters in women’s hands, that arc full of blots and 
calumnies, infomudi, that when 1 fee the name 
Caelia, Phillis, Paftora, or the like, at the bot- 
tom of a fcravvl, I conclude of courfe that it 
brings me fomc account of a fallen virgin, a 
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faithlefs wife, or an amorous widow. I muft 
therefore inform thefe my corrcfpondents, that 
it is not my deiign to be a publilher of intrigues 
and cuckoldoms, or to bring little infamous 
Rories out of their prefent lurking holes into 
broad day-light. If I attack the vicious, I {hall 
only fet upon them in a body ; and will not be 
provoked by the worft ufage I can receive from 
others, to make an example of any particular 
criminal. In fhort, I have fo much of a Draw- 
canfir e in me, that I {hall pafs over a {ingle foe 
to charge whole armies. It is not Lais or Sile- 
nus, but the harlot and the drunkard, whom I 
{hall endeavour to expofe; and {hall confider 
the crime as it appears in a fpecies, not as it is 
circumffanccd in an individual. I think it was 
Caligula, who wiftied the whole city of Rome 
had but one neck, that he might behead them 
at a blow. I fhall do, out of humanity, what 
that emperor would have done in the cruelty of 
his temper, and aim every ftroke at a collective 
body of offenders. At the fame time I am very 
fenfiblc that nothing fpreads a paper like private 
calumny and defamation ; but as my fpecula- 
tions are not under this neceffity, they are not 
expofed to this temptation. 

In the next place, I muff apply myfclf to my 
party corrcfpondents, who are continually teafing 
me to take notice of one another's proceedings. 
How often am I alkcd by both {ides, if it is 
poffiblc for me to be an unconcerned Tpe&ator 


* The name of a character in The Rehearfal. 
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of the rogueries that are committed by the party 
which is oppofite to him that writes the letter. 
About two days lince, 1 was reproached with an 
old Grecian law, that forbids any man to Rand 
as a neuter, or a looker-on in the divifions of his 
country. However, as I am very fenfiblc my 
paper would lofc its whole effect, fhould it run 
out into the outrages of a party, I fhall take care 
to keep clear of every thing which looks that 
way. If I can any way afTuage private inflam- 
mations, or allay public ferments, I fhall apply 
myfelf to it with my utmofl endeavours; but 
will never let my heart reproach me with having 
done any thing towards increafing thofc feuds 
and animofities, that extinguifh religion, deface 
government, and make a nation miferablc. 

What I have faid under the three foregoing 
heads, will, I am afraid, very much retrench the 
number of my corrcfpondents. I fhall therefore 
acquaint my reader, that if he has flarted any 
hint which he is not able to purfuc, if he has 
met with any furprifing (lory which he docs not 
know how to tell, if he has di (covered any epi- 
demical vice which has efcaped my obfervation, 
or has heard of any uncommon virtue which he 
would defire to publifh ; in fhort, if he has any 
materials that can furnifh out an inm>cent di- 
. verfion, I fhall promife him my belt alii fiance in 
the working of them up for a public entertain- 
ment. 

This paper my reader will find was intended 
for an anfwer to a multitude of corrcfpondents; 
but I hope he will pardon me if I finglc out one 
of them in particular, who has made me fo very 
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humble a requell, that I cannot forbear comply- 
ing with it. 


TO THE SPECTATOR. 

* SlR, March 15, 1710-11. 

* I am at prefent fo unfortunate as to 
have nothing to do but to mind my own buli- 
nefs ; and therefore beg of you that you will be 
pleafed to put me into fome fmall poll under 
you. I obferve that you have appointed your 
printer and publilher to receive letters and ad- 
vertilements for the city of London, and lhall 
think mylelf very much honoured by you, if 
you will appoint me to take in letters and ad- 
vertifements for the city of Wellminller and the 
dutchy of Lancallcr. Though I cannot promile 
to fill fuch an employment with fufficicnt abi- 
lities, I will endeavour to make up with induf- 
try and fidelity what I want in parts and ge- 
nius. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moll obedient lervant, 

C f . Charles Lillie.* 


f Spe£t. N° 1 6, by Addition, dated, it is fuppofed, from 
Chelfca. See N° 7 , note ad Jincm t on Addifon’s lignatures. 
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• N° 17. Tuefday, March 20, 1710-11. 


Tctrwn ante omnia vultum. Juv. x. 191. 

— A vifagc rough. 

Deformed, unfcatured. 

Since our pcrfons arc not of our own mak- 
ing, when they are fuch as appear defe&ivc or 
uncomely, it is, methinks, an honclt and laud- 
able fortitude to dare to be ugly; at lead to 
keep ourfclvcs from being abalhcd with a con- 
feioufnefs of imperfections which we cannot 
help, and in which there is no guilt. I would 
not defend an haggard beau, for puffing away 
much time at a glals, and giving foftncilcs and 
languiihing graces to deformity: all I intend is, 
that we ought to be contented with our coun- 
tenance and ffiape, fo far, as never to give our- 
felvcs an uneafy reflection on that fubjeCt. It 
is to the ordinary people who are not accuftom- 
cd to make very proper remarks on any occa- 
fion, matter of great jolt, if a man enters with 
a prominent pair of fhoulders into an ailembly, 
or is diftinguilhed by an expaniion of mouth, or 
obliquity of afpcCt. It- is happy tor a man that 
has any of thefe oddnefles about him, if he 
can be as merry upon himielf, as others arc apt 
to be upon that occafion. When he can pof- 
fefs himielf with fuch a chccrfulncfs, women 
and children, who arc at firit frighted at him, 
will afterwards be as much pleaicd with him. 

As it is barbarous in others to rally him for na- 
Vol. I. H 
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tural defeats, it is extremely agreeable when . he 
can jeft upon himfelf for them. 

Madam Maintenon’s firft hufband was an 
hero in this kind, and has drawn many plea- 
fantries from the irregularity of his ihape, which 
he deferibes as very much refcmbling the letter 
Z. He diverts himfelf likewife by reprefenting 
to his reader the make of an engine and pully, 
with which he ufed to take off his hat. When 
there happens to be any thing ridiculous in a 
vtfage, and the owner of it thinks it an afpe& 
of dignity, he mud be of very great quality to 
be exempt from raillery. The beft expedient 
therefore is to be plcafant upon himfelf. Prince 
Harry and FalftafF, in Shakfpcarc, have carried 
the ridicule upon fat and lean, as far as it will 
go. FalftafF is humoroufly called woolfack, 
bed-preffer, and hill of tiefh ; Harry, a ftarve- 
ling, an clvcs-fkin, a fheath, a bow-cafe, and 
a tuck. There is in feveral incidents of the 
convcrfation between them, the jeft ftill kept 
up upon the perfon. Great tendemefs and len- 
fibility in this point is one of the greateft weak- 
nefles of fclf-love. For my own part, I am a 
little unhappy in the mould of my face, which 
is not quite fo long as it is broad. Whether 
this might not partly arife from my opening my 
mouth much fcldomcr than other people, and 
by conl'cqucnce not fo much lengthening the 
fibres of my vifage, I am not at lei I'ure to de- 
termine. However it be, 1 have been often 
put out of countenance by the Ihortncfs of my 
face, and was formerly at great pains in con- 
cealing it by wearing a perriwig with an high 
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foretop, and letting my beard grow. But now 
I have thoroughly got over this delicacy, and 
could be contented with a much (horter, pro- 
vided it might quality me for a member of the 
merry club, which the following letter gives me 
an account of. I have received it from Oxford, 
and as it abounds with the fpirit of mirth and 
good-humour, which is natural to that place, I 
ihall fet it down word for word as it came to me. 

‘ Most profound Sir, 

‘ Having been very well entertained, 
in the laft of your fpeculations that I have yet 
feen, by your fpecimcn upon clubs, which f 
therefore hope you will continue, 1 (hall take 
the liberty to furnith you with a brief account 
of fuch a one as, perhaps, you have not feen 
in all your travels, unlcfs it was your fortune 
to touch upon fomc of the woody parts of the 
African continent, in your voyage to or from 
Grand Cairo. There have arofe in this univer- 
fity (long tince you left us without faying any 
thing) fcvcral of thefc inferior hebdomadal Socie- 
ties, as the Punning club, the Witty club, and 
amongrt the rctl, the Handfomc club; asabur- 
lcfquc upon which, a certain merry fpccics, 
that feem to have come into the world in mas- 
querade, for tome years latl pail have adbeiated 
themfclvcs together, and afTumed the name of 
the Ugly club. This ill-favoured fraternity 
confifts of a prefident and twelve fellows ; the 
choice of which is not confined by patent to any 
particular foundation, (as St. John’s men would 
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have the world believe, and have therefore erod- 
ed a feparate fociety within themfolves) but 
liberty is left to ded from any fchool in Great 
Britain, provided the candidates be Within the 
rules of the club, as fet forth in a table, intitled. 
The Ad of Deformity. A claufe or two of 
which I (hall tranfmit to you. 

* I. That no perfon whatfoever fhall be ad- 
mitted without a vifiblc quearity in his afped, 
or peculiar call of countenance ; of which the 
prefident and officers for the time being are to 
determine, and the prefident to have the calling 
voice. 

* II. That a lingular regard be had upon 
examination, to the gibbolity of the gentlemen 
that offer thcmfclvcs as founder’s kinfmen ; or 
to the obliquity of their figure, in what fort 
iocver. 

* III. That if the quantity of any man’s 
nole be eminently mifcalculatcd, whether as 
to length or breadth, he lhall have a juft pre- 
tence to be eleded. 

* Laftly, That if there lhall be two or more 
competitors for the fame vacancy, coeteris pari- 
bus, he that has the thickeft Ik in to have the 
preference. 

* Every frclh member, upon his firft night, 
is to entertain the company with a dilh of cod- 
filh, and a lpeech in praife of A£lbp; whole 
portraiture they have in foil proportion, or rather 
difproportion, over the chimney; and their de- 
fign is, as foon as their funds arc fufficient, to 
purchafe the heads of Thcrfites, Duns Scotus, 
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Scarron, Hudibras, and the old gentleman iq 
Oldham, -with all the celebrated ill faces of an- 
tiquity, as furniture for the dub-room. 

* As they have always been profeiled ad- 
mirers of the other lex, lo they unanimoully 
declare that they will give all poflible encou- 
ragement to fuch as will take the benefit of the 
datute, though none yet have appeared to 
do it. 

* The worthy prefidcnt, who is their moft 
devoted champion, has lately fhewn me two 
copies of verles, com poled by a gentleman of 
his lociety ; the fir ft, a congratulatory ode, in- 
fcribed to Mrs. Touchwood, upon the lols of 
her two fore-teeth ; the other, a panegyric upon 
Mrs. Andiron's left lhouldcr. Mrs. Vizard (he 
fays) lincc the fm all- pox is grown tolerably 
ugly, and a top toad in the club ; but I never 
heard him fo lavifli of his fine things, as upon 
old Nell Trot, who condantly officiates at 
their table ; her he even adores and extols as 
the very counterpart of Mother Shipton; in 
fhort, Nell (lays he) is one of the extraordinary 
works of nature ; but as for complexion, fhape, 
and features, fo valued by others, they are 
all mere outlidc and lymnietry, which is his 
avcrlion. Give me leave to add, that the pre- 
lidcnt is a facetious plealant gentleman, and 
never more lb, than when he has got ^as he 
calls thcm)*his dear mummers about him ; and 
he often protefts it does him good to meet a 
fellow with a right genuine grimace in his air 
(which is lo agreeable in the generality of the 
French nation) ; and, as an indance of his iin« 

I 
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eerily in this particular, he gave me a fight of 
a lift in his pocket-book of all this clafs, who 
for thefe five years have fallen under his obfer- 
vation, with himfelf at the head of them, and 
in the rear [as one of a promifing and improv- 
ing afpe&] Sir, 

Your obliged and humble fervant, 

* Alex. Carbuncle.’ 

Oxford, R s. 

March 12, 1710. 


N° 18. Wcdnefday, March 31, 1710-11. 


Equilis quoque jam migravit ab aurc voluptas 
Omni s ad incertos oculos , ct gaudia vana. 

Hor. 2 Ep. i. 187, 

But now our nobles too arc fops and vain, 

Ncgle£t the lenfe, but love the painted feene. 

Creech. 

It is my defign in this paper, to deliver down 
to poftcrity a faithful account of the Italian 
opera, and of the gradual progress which it has 
made upon the Englifh ftage ; for there is no 
queftion but our great grand children will be 
very curious to know the reafon why their fore- 
fathers ufed to fit together like an audience of 
foreigners in their own country, and to hear 
whole plays a&cd before them, in a tongue 
which they did not urderftand. » 

Arfinoc was the tirft opera that gave us a 
tafte of Italian mufic. The great fucccfs this 

* By Steele. See note to N° 4, ad on R ; and X* 
7, final note on Steele’s lignaturcs. 
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opera met with produced fomc attempts of 
forming pieces upon Italian plans, which fhould 
give a more natural and rcafonablc entertain- 
ment than what can be met with in the elabo- 
rate trifles of that nation. This alarmed the 
poetafters and fiddlers of the town, who were 
ufed to deal in a more ordinary kind of ware ; 
■and therefore laid down an cltablilhed rule, 
which is received as fuch to this day, ‘ That 
nothing is capable, of being w'ell fet to mulic, 
that is not nonfenfeV 

This maxim was no fboncr received, but we 
immediately fell to transiting the Italian ope- 
ras ; and as there was no great danger of hurt- 
ing the fenfc of thofe extraordinary pieces, our 
authors would often make words of their own 
which were entirely foreign to the meaning of 
the paflages they pretended to tranflate ; their 
chief care being to make the numbers of the 
Englifh verfe anfwcr to thofe of the Italian, 
that both of them might go to the fame tunc. 
Thus the famous fong in Camilla : 

* Barbara ft Nintendo ,’ \ 3 c. 

« Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning,’ 

which exprefles the refentments of an angry 
lover, was a tranflated into that Englifh lamen- 
tation : 

* Frail are a lover's hopes,’ &c. 

And it was plcafant enough to fee the mofl 
refined perfons of the Britifh nation dying away 
and languifhing to notes that were filled with a 


b See N° 15, note ad fincm. 
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fpirit of rage and indignation. It happened alfo 
very frequently, where the fenfe was rightly 
tranflated, the neceffary tranfpofition of words, 
which were drawn out of the phrafe of one 
tongue into that of another, made the mufic 
appear very abfurd in one tongue that was very 
natural in the other. 1 remember an Italian 
verfe that ran thus, word for word : 

* And turn’d my rage into pity 

which the Englifh for rhyme fake tranflated, 

* And into pity turn’d my rage.* 

By this means the foft notes that were adapted 
to pity in the Italian, fell upon the word rage 
in the Englifh; and the angry founds that were 
turned to rage in the original, were made to cx- 
prefs pity in the tranflation. It oftentimes hap- 
pened likewife, that the fincfl notes in the air 
fell upon the nioft infignificant words in the 
fcntencc. I have known the word ‘ and’ pur- 
fued through the whole gamut, have been en- 
tertained with many a melodious ‘ the,’ and 
have heard the moft beautiful graces, quavers, 
and divifions bellowed upon * then, for, and 
from;’ to the eternal honour of our Englilh par- 
ticles. 

The next flep to our refinement was the 
introducing of Italian adors into our opera; 
who fung their parts in their own language, at 
the fame time that our countrymen performed 
theirs in our native tongue. The king or hero 
of the play generally fpoke in Italian, and his 
flaves anfwcrcd him in Englifh. The lover fre- 
quently made his court, and gained the heart of 
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his princefs, in a language 'which (he did not 
underftand. One would have thought it verp 
didicult to have carried on dialogues after this 
manner without an interpreter between the per* 
Ions that cbnverfed together ; but this was the 
(late of the Englifh ftage for about three 
years. 

At length the audience grew tired of under- 
(landing half the opera; and therefore to eafe 
themfclvcs entirely of the fatigue of thinking, 
have (o ordered it at prefent, that the whole 
opera is performed in an unknown tongue. 
We no longer underfland the language of our 
own (lage ; infomuch that 1 have often been 
afraid, when I have feen our Italian performers 
chattering in the vehemence of aXion, that 
they have been calling us names, and abufing 
us among themfelvcs ; but I hope, (ince we 
do put liich an entire confidence in them, 
they will not talk againfl us before our faces, 
though they may do it with the fame fafety as 
if it were behind our backs. In the mean 
time, I cannot forbear thinking how naturally 
an hillorian who writes two or three hundred 
years hence, and does not know the taile of his 
wife forefathers, will make the following re- 
flexions : ‘ In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the Italian tongue was fo well under- 
flood in England, that operas were aXed on the 
public flage in that language.* 

One fcarce knows how to be ferious in the 
confutation of an abfurdity that fhew’s itfelf at 
the firfl fight. It does not want any great 
meafurc of fenfe to fee the ridicule of this 
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monSlrous practice; but what makes it the 
more allonilhing, it is not the tafte of the rab- 
ble, but of perfons of the greateft politeness, 
which has ellablilhed it. 

If the Italians have a genius for muiic above 
the Englilh, the English have a genius for 
other performances of a much higher nature, 
and capable of giving the mind a much nobler 
entertainment. Would one think it was poffi- 
blc (at a time when an author lived that was 
able to write the Phaedra and Hippolitus) for a 
people to be So Slupidly fond of the Italian 
opera, as Scarce to give a third day’s hearing to 
that admirable tragedy ? MuSic is certainly a 
very agreeable entertainment : but if it would 
take the entire poSTeflion of our ears, if it would 
make us incapable of hearing fenle, if it would 
exclude arts that have a much greater tendency 
to the refinement of human nature ; I mull 
confefs 1 would allow it no better quarter than 
Plato has done, who baniflics it out of his com- 
monwealth. 

At prefent our notions of mufic arc lb very 
uncertain, that we do not know what it is we 
like ; only, in general, vve arc tranfported with 
any thing that is not Englilh : lb it be of a fo- 
reign growth, let it be Italian, French, or High 
Dutch, it is the lame thing. In Short, our 
Englilh muiic is quite rooted out, and nothing 
yet planted in its Head. 

When a royal palace is burnt to the ground, 
every man is at liberty to prefent his plan for -a 
new one; and though it be but indifferently 
put together, it may furnilli l'everal hints that 
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may be of ufe to a good architect. I fhall take 
the lame liberty in a following paper, of giving 
my opinion upon the fubjcct of mulic; which i 
llial! lay down only in a problematical manner, 
to be confulered by thofc who are mailers in the 
art. C*. 


N° 19. . Thurfday, Marches, 1710-u, 


J)i bene f cement , hr, pis me quod me pu/il/i 

Finxaunt tar a et jni^utcu ioquentis, 

IIor. 1 Sat. iv. 17. 

Thank heaven that made me of ail luimhlc mind; 

ToavSion little, Ids to vvouls inclin’d ! 

Observing one perfbn behold another, who 

was an utter llranger to him, with a call of his 

eye, which me thought expreffed an emotion of 

heart verv different from what could be railed 
* 

by an object lb agreeable as the gentleman he 
looked at, I began to confidcr, not without 
fome lecret forrovv, the condition of an envious 
man. Some have fancied that envy has a cer- 
tain magical force in it, and -that trie eyes of 
the envious have by their fafeination blaftcd the 
enjoyments of the happy. Sir Francis Bacon 
lays, fome have been lb curious as to remark 
the times and fcafons when the llrokc of an en- 
vious eye is moll effectually pernicious, and have 
obferved that it has been when the perlon en- 
vied has been in any circumlLmce of glory and 

' Ry AiMif'wn, dated, it fccins, from Chelfea. See final 
note to N ’ 7. 
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. triumph. At fuch a time the mind of the pros- 
perous man goes, as it were, abroad, among 
things without him, and is more expofed to the 
malignity. But I fhall not dwell upon ipecu- 
lations fo abftraded as this, or repeat the many 
excellent things which one might colled out of 

' authors upon this miferable affedion; but keep- 
ing in the road of common life, conRder the 
envious man with relation to thefe three heads, 
his pains, his reliefs, and his happinefs. 

The envious man is in pain upon all occafions 
which ought to give him pleafure. The relifh 
of his life is inverted ; and the objeds which 
adminifter the higheft fatisfadion to thoie who 
are exempt from this pailion, give the quickeft 
pangs to perfons who are lubjed to it. All tho 
perfedions of their fellow-creatures are odious. 
Youth, beauty, valour and wifdom, are pro- 
vocations of their difpleafure. What a wretched 
and apoftate Rate is this ! to be offended with 
excellence, and to hate a man becaufe we ap- 
prove him ! The condition of the envious man 
is the moft emphatically miferable ; he is not 
only incapable of rejoicing in another’s merit 
or fuccefs, but lives in a world wherein all 
mankind are in a plot againft his quiet, by Ru- 
dy ing their own happinefs and advantage. Will 
Pro(per k is an honeft tale-bearer, he makes it his 
bufinefs to join in converfation with envious 
men. He points to Rich an handfome young 
fellow, and whifpers that he is fecretly married 
to a great fortune. When they doubt, he add^ 


k See Sped. N° 20. 
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circumftances to prove it; and never fails to 
aggravate their diftrefs, by alluring them, that, 
to his knowledge, he has an uncle will leave him 
lome thoufands. Will has many arts of this 
kind to torture this fort of temper, and delights 
in it. When he finds them change colour, and 
lay faintly they wilh fuch a piece of news is 
true, he has the malice to fpcak fome good or 
other of every man of their acquaintance. 

The reliefs of the envious man are thole little 
blcmilhes and imperfedions that dilcover them* 
felves in an illuftrious character. It is a matter 
of great confolation to an envious perfon, when 
a man of known honour docs a thing unworthy 
himlelf, or when any action which was well 
executed, upon better information appears lb 
altered in its circumllances, that the fame of it 
is divided among many, inftead of being at* 
tributed to one. This is a fecret fatisfadion to 
thcle malignants; for the perfon whom, they 
before could not but admire, they fancy is nearer 
their own condition as loon as his merit is (hared 
among others. 1 remember fome years ago 
there came out an excellent poem without the 
name of the author. The little wits, who were 
incapable of writing it, began to pull in pieces 
the fuppolcd writer. When that would not do, 
they took great pains to fupprefs the opinion 
that it was his. That again failed. The next 
refuge was to fay it was overlooked by one man, 
and many pages wholly written by another. 
An honeft fellow who fat among a duller of 
them in debate on this fubjed, cried out, ‘ Gen- 
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tlcmen, if you are fure none of you yourfelves 
had a hand in it, you arc but where you were, 
whoever writ it.’ But the moft ufual fuccour 
to the envious, in cafes of namelefs merit in 
this kind, is to keep the property, if poffible, 
unfixed, and by that means to hinder the repu- 
tation of it from falling upon any particular per- 
fon. You fee an envious man clear up his 
countenance, if in the relation of any man's 
great happinefs in one point, you mention his 
uneafinefs in another. When he hears fuch a 
one is very rich he turns pale, but recovers 
when you add that he has many children In 
a word, the only lure way to an envious man’s 
favour is not to deferve it. 

But if we confide r the envious man in delight, 
it is like reading of the lcat of a giant in a ro- 
mance ; the magnificence of his houfc conlifts 
in the many limbs of men whom he has flain. 
If any who promifed thcmfclves fucccfs in any 
uncommon undertaking mifearry in the at- 
tempt, or he that aimed at what would have 
been ufefut and laudable, meets with contempt 
and derifion, the envious man, under the colour 
of hating vain-glory, can fmilc with an inward 
wantonnefs of heart at the ill effect it may have 
upon an honelt ambition for the future. 

Having thoroughly confidcrcd the nature of 
this paflion, I have made it my ftudy how to 
avoid the cmy that may accrue to me from 
* thefe my fpcculations ; and if 1 am not mif- 
taken in mvfclf. I think I have a genius to 
efcape it. Upon hearing in a coffee- houfc cnc 
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of my papers commended, I immediately ap- 
prehended the envy that would fpring from that 
applaufc ; and therefore gave a description of 
my face the next day; being refolvcd. as I 
grow in reputation for wit, to refign my pre- 
tenfions to beauty. This, I hope, may give 
fome cafe to thofe unhappy gentlemen who do 
me the honour to torment themfelvcs upon the 
account of this my paper. As their cafe is very 
deplorable, and deferves companion, I ihall 

fometimes be dull, in pity to them, and will 
from time to time adminiftcr confutations to 
them by further difeovcrics of my perfon. In 
the mean while, if any one fays the Spectator 
has wit, it may be feme relief to them to think 
that he docs not fliew it in company- And if 
any one praifes his morality, they may comfort 
themfelves by confidering that his face is none 
of the longeit. It 1 . 

The Flint Glnfs-lioufc in Whitc-frim having left off 
work, there is a good quantity of all forts of drinking-glades, 
decanters, crewcts, and other forts both tine and ordinary 
glafs to be fold there. The houfc, £<c. to hr let to any other 
bufinefs, but no more for a glafs-houfe. Sped, in folio. See 
hi" 509, and note. 

1 IJy Steele. Sec X° 5, final note on iignaturc If ; and 
N" 324, note udji.'iw , oil Steele’s tditoii.il lignatuic, &c. 
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N° 26 . Friday, March 23, 1710-11. 


■ * ri Kuvo s ofifW* e%wv .—~ - Hox. II. i. 235. 

Thou dog in forehead. — ® Pope. 

Among the other hardy undertakings which 
I have proposed to myfelf, that of the correction 
of impudence is what I have very much at 
heart. This in a particular manner is my pro- 
vince as Spectator ; for it is generally an offence 
committed by the eyes, and that againft fuch 
as the offenders would perhaps never have an 
opportunity of injuring any other way. The 
following letter is a complaint of a young lady, 
who fets forth a trefpafs of this kind, with that 
command of herfelf as befits beauty and inno- 
cence, and yet with fo much fpirit as fiifficiently 
expreffes her indignation. The whole trans- 
action is performed with the eyes; and the 
crime is no lefs than employing them in fuch a 
manner, as to divert the eyes of others from 
the beit ufe they can make of them, even look- 
ing up to heaven : 

* Sir, 

* There never was (I believe) an 
acceptable man but had fome awkward imitators. 
Ever fince the Spectator appeared, have 1 
remarked a kind of men, whom I choofc to 
call Starers; that without any regard to time, 
place, or modeity, difturb a large company 
with their impertinent eyes. Spectators make 
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up a proper aflembly for a puppet- {how or a 
bear-garden; but devout fupplicants and atten- 
tive hearers are the audience one ought to 
expeft in churches. I am, fir, member of a 
fmall pious congregation near one of the north 
gates of this city ; much the greater part of us 
indeed arc females, and ufed to behave ourfclves . 
in a. regular attentive manner, till very lately 
one whole .ifle has been difturbed by one of 
thele monftrous llarcrs; he is the head taller 
than any one in the church; but for the greater 
advantage of expofing himfelf, Hands upon a 
hafifock, and commands the whole congregation, 
to the great annoyance of the devoutell part of 
the auditory; for what with bluihing, confu- 
fion, and vexation, we can neither mind the 
prayers nor lermon. Your animadverfion upon 
this infolcnce would be a great favour to. 

Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

s. c: 

I have frequently feen of this fort of fellows, 
and do think there cannot be a greater aggrava- 
tion of an oifencc, than that it is committed 
where the criminal is protc&ed by the facrednefs 
of the place w hich he violates. Many reflec- 
tions of this fort might be ' very juftly made 
upon this fort of behaviour, but a flare r is not 
ufually a perfon to be convinced by the reafon 
of the thing; and a fellow that is capable of 
fhewing an impudent front before a whole con- 
gregation, and can bear being a public fpc&acle, 
is not lb cafily rebuked as to amend by admo- 
Vol. 1. I 
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nitions. If, therefore, my correfpondent does 
not inform me, that within feven days after this 
date the barbarian does not at leaft Rand upon 
his own. legs only, without an eminence, my 
friend Will Profper m has promifed to take an 
hafTock oppofite to him, .and Rare againft him 
in defence of the ladies. I have given him direc- 
tions, according to the moR exalt rules of op- 
tics, to place himfelf in Rich a manner, that he 
ihall meet his eyes wherever he throws them. 
I have hopes, that when Will confronts him, 
and all the ladies, in whole behalf he engages 
him, caR kind looks and wifhes of fuccefs at 
their champion, he will have lome fhame, and 
feel a little of the pain he has fo often put othe» 
to, of being out of countenance. 

It has, indeed, been time out of mind gene- 
rally remarked, and as often lamented, that this 
family of Starers have infeRed public aRemblies. 
I know no other way to obviate fb great an evil, 
except, in the cafe of fixing their eyes upon wo- 
men, fome male fricnd will take the part of fuch 
as are under the oppreffion of impudence, and 
encounter the eyes of the Starers wherever they 
meet them. While wc fuffer our women to be 
thus impudently attacked, they have no defence, 
but in the end to caR yielding glances at the 
Starers. In this cafe, a man who has no fenle 
of fhame, has the fame advantage over his mif- 
trefs, as he who has no regard for his own life 
has over his adversary. While the generality of 
the world are fettered by rules, and move by 

* Sec Spelt. N* 19. W. Profpcr, an honeft tale-bearer, Sec. 

I 
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proper and juft methods; he who has no refpedt 
to any of them,, carries away the reward due to 
that propriety of behaviour, with no other merit, 
but that of having neglected it. 

I take an impudent fellow to be a fort of out- 
law in good breeding, and therefore what is laid 
of him, no nation or perfon can be concerned 
for. For. this reafon onq may be free upon him. 
1 have put mylelf to great pains in coniidering 
this prevailing quality, which we call impudence, 
and have taken notice that it exerts itfclf in a 
different manner, according to the different foils 
wherein fuch fubjedts of thefe dominions, as are 
mafters of it, were born. Impudence in an Eng- 
lilhman is fullcn and infolent ; in a Scotchman 
it is untradiable and rapacious; in an Irilliman 
abfurd and fawning : as the courfe of the world 
now runs, the impudent Englilhman 'behaves 
like a furly landlord, the Scot like an ill-received 
gued, and the Irilliman like a dranger, who 
knows he is not welcome. There is fcldom any 
thing entertaining cither in the impudence of a 
South or North Briton ; but that of an Irilhman 
is always comic. A true and genuine impudence 
is ever the effedt of ignorance without the lead 
fenfc of it. The bed; and mod: fuccclsful darers 
now in this town, arc of that nation ; they have 
ufually the advantage of the daturc mentioned 
in the above letter of my corrclpondcnt, and 
generally take their dands in the eye of women 
of fortune ; infomuch that I have known one of 
them, three months after he came from plough, 
with a tolerable good air, lead out a woman from 
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a play* which one of our own breed, after fbuf 
•years at Oxford and two at the Temple, would 
have been afraid to look at. * 

I cannot tell how to account for it, but thefc 
people have ufually the preference to our otf n 
tools, in the opinion of the fillier part of wo- 
man-kind. Perhaps it is that an Englifh cox- 
comb is feldom fo obfequious as an Iriih one ; 
and when the defign of pleafing is viiible, an ab- 
furdity in the way toward it is eafily forgiven. 

But thole who are downright impudent, and 
go on without reflection that they are luch, are 
more to-be tolerated, than a fet of fellows among 
us who profefs impudence with an air of hu- 
mour, and think to carry off the moft inexcus- 
able of all faults in the world, with no other 
apology than faying in a gay tone, * I put an 
impudcht face upon the matter.’ No ; no man 
lhall be allowed the advantages of impudence, 
who is confcious that he is fuch. If he knows 
he is impudent, he may as well be other wife ; 
and it fhall be expeClcd that he blufh, when he 
fees he makes another do it. For nothing can 
atone for the want of modefty : without which 
beauty is ungraceful, and wit dcteftable. R". 

" By Steele. See final note to N°5, and ^"324; note 

•d fin. 
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N° 2 1 . Saturday, March 24, 1 710-11. 

V " 

■ — Locus tfl ct plurihus umbris. 

IIor. 1 Ep. v.a8. 

There's room enough, and each may bring his friend. 

Creech. 

I am lometimes very much troubled, when I 
reflect upon the three great profeffions of divi- 
nity, law, and phyfic ; how they arc each of 
them overburdened with practitioners, and filled 
with multitudes of ingenious gentlemen that 
ftarve one another. « 

We may divide the clergy into generals, field 
officers, and fubaltcrns. Among the firft we 
may reckon bilhops, deans, and arch- deacons. 
Among the fccond arc doctors of divinity, pre- 
bendaries, and all that wear fcarfs. The reft 
are comprehended under the fubaltcrns. As 
for the firft clafs, our conftitution preserves it 
from any redundancy of incumbents, notwith- 
ftanding competitors arc numbcrlefs. Upon a 
ftriCt calculation, it is found that there has 
been a great exceeding of late years in the 
fccond divifion, fevcral brevets having been 
granted for the converting of fubaltcrns into 
fcarf-officers ; in fo much, that within my 
memory the price of luteftring is railed above 
two-pence in a yard. As for the fubaltcrns, 
they are not to be numbered. Should our clergy 
once enter into the corrupt practice of the laity, 
by the fplitting of their freeholds, they would be 
able to carry molt of the elections in England. 
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. Thc^body of the law is no lefs incumbered 
with fuperfluous members, that are like Virgirs 
army, which he tells us was fo crowded, many 
of them had not room to ufe their weapons. 
This prodigious fociety of men may be divided 
into the litigious, and peaceable. Under the 
firft are comprehended all thofe who arc carried 
down in coach-fulls to Weftminfter-hall, every 
morning in term time. Martial’s defeription of 
this fpccies of lawyers is full of humour: 

r Iras et verba locant* 

to 

* Men that hire out their words and anger;* 
that arc more or lefs paffionatc according as 
they arc paid for it, and allow their client a 
quantity of wrath proportionable to the fee 
which they receive from him. 1 muft, however; 
obferve to the reader, that above three parts of 
thofe whom I reckon among the litigious arc 
fuch as arc only quarrclfomc in their hearts, and 
have no opportunity of llicwing their paftion at 
the bar. Ncvcrthclcfs as they do not know 
what ftrifes may arife, they appear at the hall 
every day, that they may (hew themfelves in a 
readinefs to enter the lift, whenever there fhall 
be occafion for them. 

The peaceable lawyers are, in the firft place, 
many of the benchers of the feveral inns of 
court, who feem to be the dignitaries of the* 
law, and are endowed with thofe qualifications 
of mind that accomplifh a man rather for a ruler 
than a pleader. Thefe men live peaceably in 
their habitations, eating once a day, and danc* 
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ing once a year 0 , for the honour of their re- 
fpe&ive focietics. 

* Another numberlefs branch of peaceable law- 
yen, are thofe young men who, being placed at 
the inns of court in order to ftudy the laws* of 
their country, frequent the play-houfe more 
than Weftminftcr-hall, fend are fCen in all pub- 
lic affemblies, except in a court of juft ice. I 
ftiall fay nothing of thofe iilent and bufy mul- 
titudes that are employed within doors in the 
drawing up of writings and conveyances ; nor of 
thofe greater numbers that palliate their want 
of bufinefs with a pretence to fuch chamber 
practice. 

If, in the third place, we look into the pro- 
feffion of phyfic, we lhall find a moft formida- 
ble body of men. The fight of them is enough 
to make a man ferious, for we may lay it down 
as a maxim, that when .a nation abounds in 
phyficians, it grows thin of people. Sir William 
Temple is very much puzzled to find out a 
reafon why the Northern Hive, as he calls it, 
docs not fend out fuch prodigiouS fwarms, and 
over-run the world with Goths and Vandals, as 
it did formerly ; but had that excellent author 
obferved that there were no ftudents in phyfic 
among the fubjccls of Thor and Woden, and 
that this fcience very much flourifhes in the 
north at prefent, he might have found a better 
folution for this difficulty than any of thofe he 
has made ufe of. This body of men in our own 
country may be deferibed like the Britiih army 


* See Dugdale’s OrigiQes Juridiciales. 
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in Gaefef’s time. Some of them flay in chariots, 
and fome on foot. If the infantry do lefs exe- 
cution than the charioteers, it is becaufe they 
cannot be carried fo foon into all quarters of the 
town, and difpatch fo much bufinefs in fo fhort 
a time. Beudes this body of regular troops, 
there are ftragglers, who without- being duly 
lilted and enrolled, do infinite mifchief to thole 
who are fo unlucky as to fall into their hands. 

There are, beudes' the above-mentioned, 
innumerable retainers to phyfic, who for want 
of other patients, amufe thcmfelves with the 
Rifling of cats in an air-pump, cutting up dogs 
alive, or impaling of infects upon the point of 
a needle for microfcopical observations ; befides 
thole that are employed in the gathering of 
weeds, and the chafe of butterflies: not to 
mention the cocklelhell- merchants, and fpider- 
catchcrs. 

When I confidcr how each of thele profeflions 
arc crowded with multitudes that feck their 
livelihood in them, and how many men of 
merit there are in each of them, who may be 
rather laid to be of the leicncc, than the pro- 
feflion: l very much wonder at the humour 
of parents, who will not rather choofe to place 
their fons in a way of life where ah honeR 
indullry cannot but thrive, than in Rations where 
the greatefl probity, learning, and good fenfe 
may mifearry. How many men are country- 
curates, that might have made themfelves 
aldermen of London, by a right improvement 
of a fmallcr fum of money than what is ufually 
laid out upon a learned education ? A fober 
3 
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frugal pcrfon, of llender parts and a floWHtpprc- 
henfion, might have thrived in trade, though 
he ftarves upon phyfic; as a man would be- 
wcll enough pleafed to buy iilks of one, whom 
he would not venture to feel his pulfe. Vagel- 
lius is careful, ftudious, and obliging, but withal 
a little thick-fkulled ; he has not a fingle client, 
but might iiave had abundance of cuftomers. 
The misfortune is, that parents take a liking 
to a particular profeflion, and therefore, defire 
their ions may be of it : whereas, in fo great an 
affair of life, they fhould confider the genius and 
abilities of their children, more than their own 
inclinations. 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation, 
that there are very few in it fo dull and heavy, 
who may not be placed in Rations of life, which 
may give them an opportunity pf making their 
fortunes. A well-regulated commerce is not, 
like law, phyfic, or divinity, to be ovcrftockcd 
with hands; but on the contrary fiourifhes by 
multitudes, and gives employment to all its pro- 
feffors. Meets of merchant-men arc fo many 
fquadrons of floating (hops, that vend our wares 
and manufactures in all the markets of the 
world, and find out chapmen under both the 
tropics. C p . 

p By Addifon, who defires his readers to compare with 
this, what is faid in N° 108, ad finem. See N" 7, final note 
on Addifon's fignatures. 
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N° 22 . Monday, March 26,171 1. 


Sfcpdcunque ojlendis mhi fic t incredulus odi. 

Hor. Ars Poet, ver.5. 

■ Whatever contradi&s my fenfe 
I hate to fee, and never can believe. Roscommon. 

The word Spectator being mod ufually 
underftood as one of the audience at public 
reprefcntations in our theatres, 1 feldom fail of' 
many letters relating to plays and operas. But 
indeed there are fuch monllrpus things done in 
both, that if one had not been an eye-witnefs of 
them, one could not believe that fuch matters 
had really been exhibited. There is very little 
which concerns hunian life, or is a picture of 
nature, that is regarded by the greater part of the 
company. The undemanding is^difmiffed from 
our entertainments. Our mirth is the laughter 
' of fools, and our admiration the wonder of idiots; 
elfe fuch improbable, monftrous, and incoherent 
dreams could not go off as they do, not only 
without the utmoft fcorn and contempt, but 
even with the louejeft applaufe and approbation. 
But the letters of my correfpondents will rcpjre- 
fent this affair in a more lively manner than 
any difeourfe of my own ; I fhall therefore give 
them to my reader with only this preparation, 
that they all come from players, and that the 
bufinefs of playing is now fo managed that you 
are not to be mrprifed when I fay one or two 
of them are rational, others fenfitive and vege- 
tative a&ors, and others wholly inanimate. I 
fhall not place thefe as I have named them, but 
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as they have precedence in the opinion of their 
audiences, 

• Mr. Spectator, 

* Your having been fo humble as to 
take notice of the epiftles of other animals, 
emboldens me, who am the wild boar that was 
killed by Mrs. Tofts, to rcprefent to you, that 
I think I was hardly uled in not having the part 
of the lion of Hydafpes given to me. It would 
have been but a natural ftep for me to have 
pcrlbnatcd that noble creature, after having 
behaved myfelf to fatisfadlion in the part above 
mentioned. That of a lion is too great a cha- 
radter for one that never trod the ftage before 
but upon two legs. As for the little rcfiftancc 
which I made, 1 hope it may be excufcd, when 
it is confidercd that the dart was thrown at me 
by fo fair a hand. 1 mull confcfs I had but 
juft put on my brutality; and Camilla’s charms 
were fuch, that beholding her credt mien, hear* 
ing her charming voice, and aftonilhed with 
her graceful motion, I could not keep up to my 
aflumed fiercenefs, but died like a man. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moil humble admirer, 

Thomas Prone.* 


‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* This is to let you underftand, that 
the playhoufc is a reprefentation of the world 
in nothing lb much as in this particular, that 
no j>ne riles in it according to his merit. I 
have adlcd Icveral parts of houfehold-ftuff with 
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great applaufe for many years: I am one of the 
men in the hangings in The Emperor of the 
Moon; I have twice performed the third chair 
in an Englifh opera ; and have rehearfed the 
pump in the Fortune-Hunters. I am now 
grown old, and hope you will recommend me 
fo effectually, as that I may fay fomething 
before I go off the Rage : in which you will do 
a great aCt of charity to 

Your moR humble fervant, 

William Screne.' 


r Mr. Spectator, 

* Understanding that Mr. Serene 
has writ to you, and defired to be railed from 
dumb and Rill parts ; I defirc, if you give him 
motion or fpecch, that you would advance me 
in my way, and let me keep on in what 1 hum- 
bly prefume I am a maRcr, to wit, in reprefent- 
ing human and Rill life together. I have feveral 
times aCted one of the fineR flower-pots in the 
fame opera wherein Mr. Screne is a chair ; 
therefore upon his promotion, rcqueR that I may 
fuccced him in the hangings, with my hand in 
the orange-trees. 

Your humble fervant, * 

Ralph Simple.’ 

* SlR, Drury-Iane, March 24, 1710-11. 

* I s vw your friend the Templar this 
evening in the pit, and thought he looked very 
little pleafed with the rcprclentation of the mad 
fccnc of The Pilgrim. I wifh, fir, you would 
do us the favour to animadvert frequently upon 
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the falfe tade the town is in, with relation to 
plays as well as operas. It certainly requires a 
degree of underdanding to play juflly ; but fuch 
is our condition, that we are to fufpcnd our 
rcafon to perform our parts. As to fcenes of 
madneis, you know, lir, there arc noble indanccs 
of this kind in Shakfpearc! but then it is the 
didurbance of a noble mind, from generous and 
humane refentments. It is like that grief which 
we have for the dcceafe of our friends. It is 
no diminution, but a recommendation of human 
nature, that in fuch incidents, pafiion gets the 
better of reafon ; and all wc can think to comfort 
ourfelvcs, is impotent againd half what wc feel. 
I will not mention that wc had an idiot in the 
fccnc, and all the fenfe it is rcprcfcntcd to have, 
is that of lud. As for myfelf, w’ho have long 
taken pains in perfonating the pailions, I have 
to-night atded only an appetite. The part I 
played is Third, but it is reprefented as written 
rather by a drayman than a poet. I come in 
with a tub about me, that tub hung with quart 
pots, with a full gallon at my mouth. I am 
afhamed to tell you that I pleafed very much, 
and this was introduced as a madnefs ; but lure 
it was not human madnefs, for a mule or an ad 
may have been as dry as ever 1 was in my life. 

I am, Sir, 

Your mod obedient and humble fervant/ 


* From the Savoy in the Strand. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* If you can read it with dry eyes, I 
give you this trouble to acquaint you, that I am 
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the unfortunate king Latinus, and I believe X 
am the firft prince that dated from this palace 
{ince John of Gaunt. Such is the uncertainty 
of all human greatneft, that I who lately never 
moved without a guard, am now prefled as a 
common foldier, and am to fail with the firft fair 
wind againft my brother Lewis of France. It 
is a very hard thing to put off a character which 
one has appeared in with applaufe. This I 
experienced fince the lofs of my diadem; for 
upon quarrelling with another recruit, I fpoke 
my indignation out of my part in recitatruo ; 

** — — Moll; audacious Have, 

Dar’ft thou an angry monarch’s fury brave?” 

The words were no fooner out of my mouth, 
when a ferjeant knocked me down, and alked 
me if I had a -mind to mutiny, in talking things 
nobody underftood. You fee, fir, my unhappy 
circumftances ; and if by your mediation you 
can procure a fubfidy for a prince (who never 
failed to make all that beheld him merry at his 
appearance) you will merit the thanks of 
Your friend. 

The King of Latium V 

* See Camilla, an opera, 4U). 1706 and 1709. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the good of the public. 

Within two doors of the Malquerade lives an en^nent 
Italian chirurgeon, arrived from the carnival at Venice, of 
great experience in private cures. Accommodations are pro- 
vided, and perfons admitted in their mafquing habits. 

He has cured fince his coming hither, in Tefs than a fort- 
night, four fcaramouches, a mountebank do&or, twoTurkilh 
bsrnas, three nuns, and a morris dancer. 

* VenUnti octurrite morbo * 
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that are written with wit and fpirit, are like 
poifoned darts, which not only inflift a wound, 
but make it incurable. For this reafon I am 
‘very much troubled when I fee the talents of 
humour and ridicule in the polfeflion of an ill- 
natured man. There cannot be a greater grati- 
fication to a barbarous and inhuman wit, than 
to Slir up forroto in the heart of a private per- 
lon, to raife uneafinefs among near relations, and 
to eipofe whole families to derifion, at the fame 
time that he remains unfeen and undifeovered. 
If, befides the accomplishments of being witty 
and ill-natured, a man is vicious into the bar- 
gain, he is one of the moil mifehievous creatures 
that can enter into a civil fociety. His fatire 
will then chiefly fall upon thofe who ought to 
be the moft exempt from it. Virtue, merit, and 
every thing that is praife-worthy, will be made 
the Subject of ridicule and buffoonery. It is im- 
pofiible to enumerate the evils which arife from 
thefe arrows that fly in the dark, and I know 
no other excufe that is or can be made for them, 
than that the wounds they give are only imagi- 
nary, and produce nothing more than a fecret 
Shame or forrow in the mind of the fullering 
perfon. It mud: indeed be confefled, that a 
lampoon or a latire do not carry in them rob- 
bery -or murder ; but at the fame time how 
many are there that would not rather lofe a 
considerable fum of money, or even life Itfelf, 

time eftranged, appears from Swift’s own teftimony, dated 
March 16, 1710-11. See Swift’s Works, edit. cr. 8vo. 
vol. xxii. p. 188. See N° 509, £lundel’s MS. note ; et 
pajpm. 
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than be fet up as a mark of infamy and derifion? 
and in this cafe a man fhould confider, that an 
injury is not to be meafured by the notions of 
him that gives, but of him that receives it. ' 

Thole who can put the beft countenance upon 
the outrages of this nature which are offered 
them, are not without their feccet anguifh.. 1 
have often obferved a paffage in Socrates's be* 
haviour at his death, in a light wherein none of 
the critics have confidered it. That excellent 
man entertaining his friends, a little before he 
drank the bowl of poifon, with a difcourfe on 
the immortality of the foul, at his entering upon 
it, fays that he does not believe any the moil 
comic genius can cenfure him for talking upon 
fuch a fubje& at fuch a time. This paffage, I 
think, evidently glances upon Ariftophanes, who 
writ a comedy on purpofe to ridicule the dif- 
courfes of that divine philofopher. It has been 
obferved by many writers, that Socrates was fo 
little moved at this piece of buffoonery, that he 
was feveral times prefent at its being a&ed upon 
the ft age, and never expreffed the leaf): relent* 
ment of it. But with fubmiffion, I think the 
remark I have here made fhcws us, that this 
unworthy treatment made an impreffion upon 
his -mind, though he had been too wife todif- 
cover it. 

When Julius Caefar was lampooned by Catul- 
lus, he invited him to fupper, and treated him 
with fuch a generous civility, that he made the 
poet his friend ever after. Cardinal Mazarine 
gave the fame kind of treatment to the learned 
Quillet who had reflected upon his eminence in 

Vol. I. K 
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a famous Latin poem. The cardinal lent for 
him, and after fome kind expoftulations upon 
what he had written, allured him of his cfteenj, 
and difmiflcd him with a promile of the next 
good abbey that Ihould fall, which he accord- 
ingly conferred upon .him in a few months after. 
This had fo good an effect upon the author, 
that he dedicated the fecond edition of his book 
to the cardinal, after having expunged the paf- 
lagcs which had given him offence. 

Sextus Quintus was not of fo generous and 
forgiving a temper. Upon his being made pope, 
the ftatue of Pafquin was one night dreffed in 
a very dirty fhirt, with an excufe written un- 
der it, that he was forced to wear foul linen, 
becaufe his laundrefs was made a princefs. 
This was a reflection upon the pope’s filter, 
who, before the promotion of her brother, was 
in thole mean circumitanccs that Pafquin repre- 
fented her. As this pafquinade made a great 
noife in Rome, the pope offered a confidcrabte 
fum of money to any perfon that fhould difeover 
the author of it. The author relying upon his 
holinefs’s generality, as alfo on lome private 
overtures which he had received from him, 
made the difeovery himfelf; upon which the 
pope gave him the reward he had promifed, but 
at 'the fame time, to difable the fatirilt for the 
future, ordered his tongue to be cut out, and 
both his hands to be chopped off. Arctine 5 is 
too trite an inflancc. Every one knows that all 

* Peter Are tine, infamous for his writings, died in 1556. 
See his Letters, b. vi. fol. 115. 
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the kings of Europe were his tributaries. Nay, 
there is a letter of his extant, in which he makes 
his boafts that he laid the Sophi of Perfia under 
contribution. 

Though in the various examples which I have 
here drawn together, thefe feveral great men 
behaved themfelves very differently towards the 
wits of the age who had reproached them ; they 
all of them plainly fhewed that they were very 
fenfible of their reproaches, and confequently 
that they received them as very great injuries. 
For my own part, I would never trufl a man 
that I thought was capable of giving thefe fe- 
cret wounds; and cannot but think that he 
would hurt the perfon, whofe reputation he thus 
affaults, in his body or in his fortune, could he 
do it with the fame fecurity. There is, indeed, 
fomething very barbarous and inhuman in the 
ordinary fcribblers of lampoons. An innocent 
young lady fhall be expofed for an unhappy 
feature. A father of a family turned to ridicule, 
for fome domeftic calamity. A wife be made 
uneafy all her life for a mifinterpreted word or 
a&ion. Nay, a good, a temperate, and a jufl 
man, fhall be put out of countenance by the 
reprefentation of thofe qualities that fhould do 
him honour. So pernicious a thing is wit, when 
it is not tempered with virtue and humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedlefs inconfiderate 
writers, that without any malice have facrificed 
the reputation of their friends and acquaintance 
to a certain levity of temper, and a filly ambi- 
tion of diftinguifhing themfelves by a fpirit of 
raillery and fatire : as if it were not infinitely 

Ki 
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more honourable to be a good-natured man, 
than a wit. Where there is this little petulant 
humour in an author, he is often very mis- 
chievous without deiigning to be So. For which 
rcafon I always lay it down as a rule, that an in- 
difcreet man is more hurtful than an ill-natured 
one ; for as the latter will only attack his ene- 
mies, and thofe he wilhes ill to; the other injures 
indifferently both friends and foes. I cannot 
forbear, on this occafion, transcribing a fable 
out of fir Roger l’Eftrange, which accidentally 
lies before me. * A company of waggifh boys 
were watching of frogs at the fide of a pond, 
and ftill as any of them put up their heads, they 
would be pelting them down again with ftones. 
“ Children,” Says one of the frogs, “ you never 



As this w r eek is in a manner fet apart and 
dedicated to Serious thoughts *, I (hall indulge 
myfclf in liich fpeculations as may not be alto- 
gether unsuitable to the SeaSon ; and in the mean 
time, as the Settling in ourSelves a charitable 
frame of mind, is a work very proper for the 
time, I have in this paper endeavoured to expofc 
that particular breach of charity, which has been 
generally overlooked by divines, becaufe they 
are but few who can be guilty of it. 

C“. 

* The week before Eafter. 

" By Addifon, dated, it fccirts from Cheliea. See final note 
to N° 7, on Addi fun's fignaturcs. 

%* Juft publiflied, JE fop Naturalized : being a Collection 
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though the fober gentleman himfelf is an utter 
enemy to fuch meetings. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* /The averfion I for fome years 
have had to clubs in general, gave me a perfect 
relifh for your fpeculation on that fubjcit w ; 
but I have fince been extremely mortified, by 
the malicious world's ranking me amongft the 
fupportels of fuch impertinent afTemblics. I 
beg leave to Rate my cafe fairly; and that 
done, I fhall expedt redrefs from your judicious 
pen. 

* I am, fir, a bachelor of fome Handing, and 
a traveller; my bufinefs, to consult my own 
humour, which I gratify without controlling 
other people’s ; I have a room and a whole .bed 
tomyfelf; and 1 have a dog, a fiddle, and a 
gun; they pleafe me, and injure no creature 
alive. My chief meal js a fupper, which I 
always make at a tavern. I am conftant to an 
hour, and not ill-humoured; for which reafons, 
though I invite nobody, I have no fooner fup- 
ped, than I have a crowd about me of that fort 
of good company that know not whither elfc 
to go. It is true every man pays his fharc ; 
yet as they arc intruders, I have an undoubted 
right to be the only fpeaker, or at lead the 
loudeft; which I maintain, and that to the great 
emolument of my audience. I fometimes tell 
them their own in pretty free language; and 
fometimes divert them with merry talcs, ac- 


Scc Sped. N° 9 ; N° 474, &c. 
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cording as I am in humour. I am one of thofe 
who live in taverns to a great age, by a fort of 
regular intemperance ; I never go to bed drunk, 
but always fluttered ; I wear away very gently ; 
am apt to be peevifli, but never angry. Mr. 
Spectator, if you have kept various company, 
you know there is in every tavern in town fome 
old humouritt or other, who is matter of the 
houfo as much as he that keeps it. The draw* 
ers are all in awe of him ; and all the cuttomers 
who frequent his company, yield him a fort of 
comical obedience. I do not know but I may 
be fuch a fellow as this myfelf. But I appeal 
to you, whether this is to be called a club, be- 
caufe fo many impertinents will break in upon 
me, and come without appointment? Clinch of 
Barnet x has a nightly meeting, and ihows to 
every one that will come in and pay ; but then 
he is*the only aftor. Why ihould people mifeaf 
things ? If his is allowed to be a confort, why 
may not mine be a lecture ? However, fir, I fob- 
mit it to you, and am. 

Sir, 

Your moft obedient, &c. 

Thomas Kimbow.' 

* Good Sir, 

* You and Ijvere prefled againft each 
other laft winter in a crowd, in which uneafy 
pofture we foffered together for almoft half an 

* Sec N° 31, note on the diverfxon he exhibited, conftantly 
advertifed under the name of a confort ; not a concert. 
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hour. I thank you for all your civilities ever 
lince, in being of my acquaintance wherever 
you meet me. But the other day you pulled 
off your hat to me in the Park, when I was 
walking with my miftrefs. She did not like 
your air, and faid (he wondered what ftrange 
fellows I was acquainted with. Dear fir, con- 
fider it is as much as my life is worth, if fhc 
(hould think we were intimate; therefore I ear- 
neflly intreat you for the future to take no man- 
ner of notice of. 

Sir, 

.Your obliged humble fervant, 

Will Fa^hiok.’ 

A like impertinence is alfo very troublefomc 
to the fuperior jmd more intelligent part of the 
fair fex. It is, it feems, a great inconvenience, 
that thofe of the meaneft capacities will pretend 
to make vilits, though indeed they are qualified 
rather to add to the furniture of the houfe (by 
filling an empty chair) than to the converfation 
they come into when they vifit. A friend of 
mine hopes for redrefs in this cafe, by the pub- 
lication of her letter in my paper ; which (he 
thinks thofe (he would be rid of will take to 
themfelves. It feems to be written with an eye 
to one of thofe pert, giddy, unthinking girls, 
frho upon the recommendation only of an agree- 
able perfon, and a fafhionable air, take them- 
fclves to be upon a level with women of the 
greateft merit : 
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* Madam, 

‘ I take this way to acquaint you 
with what common rules and forms would 
never permit me to tell you otherwife ; to wit, 
that you and I, though equals in quality and 
fortune, are by no means fuitable companions. 
You arc, it is true, very pretty, can dance, and 
make a very good figure in a public afTembly ; 
but alas, madam, you mull go no further ; dis- 
tance and filencc are your bell recommendations; 
therefore let me beg of you never to make me 
any more vifits. You come in a literal fenfe to 
fee oney for you have nothing to fay. I do not 
fay this, that I would by any means lofe your 
acquaintance ; but I would keep it up with the 
flrifteft forms of good-breeding-. Let us pay 
vifits, but never fee one another. If you will 
be fo good as to deny yourfelf always to me, I 
fhall return the obligation by giving the fame 
orders to my fervants. When accident makes 
us meet at a third place, we may mutually la- 
ment the misfortune of never finding one an- 
other at home, go in the fame party to a benefit- 
play, and fmilc at each other, and put down 
glades as we pafs in our coaches. Thus we may 
enjoy as much of each other’s friendfhip as we 
are capable of : for there are fome people who. 
arc to be known only by fight, with which fort 
of friendfhip I hope you will always honour. 

Madam, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant, 

Mary Tuesday. 
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P. S. I fubfcribe myfelf by the name of the 
day I keep, that my fupernumerary friends may 
know who I am.’ 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To prevent all miftakes that may happen among gentlemen 
of the other end of the town, who come but once a week to 
St. James’s coffee-houfe, either by milcalling the fervants, or 
requiring fuch things from them as are not properly within 
their refpc&ive provinces ; this is to give notice, that Kidney, 
keeper of the book-debts of the outlying cuftomers, and ob- 
ferver of tliofe who go off without paying, having refigned 
that employment, is fucceedcd by John Sowton ; to whofe 
place of enterer of meflages and firll coffee-grinder, William 
Bird is promoted ; and Samuel Burdock comes as fhoe-cleaner 
in the room of the faid Bird 1 '. R*. 


N° 25. Thurfday, March 29, 1711. 


Mgrefcitque medendo. Virg. JEn. xii. 46. 

And fickcns by the very means of health. 

Thf. following letter will explain itfelf, and 
needs no apology. 

‘ Sir, 

' I am one of that lickly tribe who 
arc commonly known by the name of Valetudi- 
narians; and do confefs to you, that I firft con- 
tracted this ill habit of body, or rather of mind, 
by the fludy of phyfic. I no fooncr began to 

1 See N° 1, and note. 

* Steele was the author of this paper, N° 24. See final 
notes to N° 5, and to N° 324, on Steele’s fignaturcs. 
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perufe books of this nature, but I found my 
pulfe was irregular; and fcarce ever read* the 
account of any difeafe that I did not fancy 
myfelf affl idled with \ Dr. Sydenham’s learned 
treatife of fevers threw me into a lingering 
liedlic, which hung upon me all the while 1 
was reading that excellent piece. I then applied 
myfelf to the fludy of feveral authors, who have 
written upon phthifical diftempers, and by that 
means fell into a confumption ; till at length, 
growing fat, I was in a manner framed out of 
that imagination. Not long after this I found 
in myfelf all the fymptoms of the gout, except 
pain ; but was cured of it by a treatife upon 
the gravel, written by a very ingenious author, 
who (as it is ufual for phyficians to convert one 
diflemper into another) eafed me of the gout 
by giving me the flonc. I at length ftudied 
mylclf into a complication of diftempers ; but, 
accidentally taking into my hand that ingenious 
difeourfe written by Sandtorius b , I was rciolvcd 


a Mr. Tickell, in his preface to Addifon’s Works, fays, 
that 4 Additbn never had a regular pulfe/ which Steele 
queltions, in his dedication of The Drummer to Mr. Con- 
greve. 

b Sandtorius or Santorius, the ingenious inventor of the 
firft thermometer, as has been (hewn in a note on Tatler, 
Vol. vi. N° 220, p. 24* &c. was a celebrated profeflbr of 
medicine in the univeriity of Padua, early in the fcvcntccnth 
century, who, by means of a weighing chair of his own in- 
vention, made and afeertained many curious and important 
difcoverics relative to infallible perfpi ration. On this fub- 
jedl he puhlifhed at Venice, in 1634, i6to. — a very ingenious 
and interfiling book, entitled De Medicina Station, which 
has gone through very many editions, and has been tranllated 
into all the modern languages. The Latin edition before me 
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to dire (51 my felt' by a feheme of rules, which I 
had colle&cd from his obfervations. The learned 
world are very well acquainted with that gentle- 
man’s invention ; who, for the better carrying 
on his experiments, contrived a certain mathe- 
matical chair, which was fo artificially hung 
upon fprings, that it would weigh any thing as 
well as a pair of feales. By this means he dis- 
covered how' many ounces of his food pafled by 
perfpiration, what quantity of it was turned into 
nourifhmcnt, and how much went away by the 
other channels and distributions of nature. 

* Having provided myfclf with this chair, I 
ufed to fludv, cat, drink, and flcep in it ; info- 
much that I may be laid, for thefe laft three 
years, to have lived in a pair of feales. I com- 
pute my felt, when I am in full health, to be 
prccifely two hundred weight, falling fhort of 
it about a pound after a day's fall, and exceed- 
ing it as much after a very full meal ; fb that 
it is my continual employment, to trim the 
balance between thcle two volatile pounds in 
my conftitution. In my ordinary meals I fetch 
myfelf up to two hundred weight and half a 
pound ; and if, after having dined, I find myfelf 
fall fhort of it, I drink juft fo much fmall beer, 
or cat l'uch a quantity of bread, as is fuffieient 

is in 2 vols. i2mo. Pati/tis , 1723, by glancing at which in a 
hookfcilcr’s fhop, the annotator was led to conceive, that 
Sandorius had lived to befriend the important invention of 
inoculation for the finall-pox, as is faid in a note on Tatlcr, 
N'55 ; but having bought the book, he foon after difeovered 
that the paper De Variolarum infitione, annexed to the edi- 
tion of Sanctorius above-mentioned, was written originally by 
Dr. Kcill. 
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to make me weight. In my greateft exceffes I 
do not trangrefs more than the other half pound; 
which, for my health’s fake, I do the firft Mon- 
day in every month. As foon as I find myfelf 
duly poifed after dinner, I walk till I have per- 
fpired five ounces and four fcruples ; and when 
I difeover, by my chair, that I am fo far re- 
duced, I fall to my books, and ftudy away three 
ounces more. As for the remaining parts of 
the pound, I keep no account of them. I do 
not dine and fup by the clock, but by my chair; 
for when that informs me my pound of food is 
exhaufted, I conclude myfelf to be hungry, and 
lay in another with all diligence. In my days of 
abftincncc I lofe a pound and a half, and on 
folemn falls am two pound lighter than on other 
days in the year. 

* I allow myfelf, one night with another, a 
quarter of a pound of fleep, within a few grains 
more or lefs ; and if, upon my rifing, I find that 
I have not confumed my whole quantity, I take 
out the reft in my chair. Upon an exad calcu- 
lation of what I expended and received the laft 
year, which I always regiftcr in a book, I find 
the medium to be two hundred weight, fo that 
I cannot difeover that I am impaired one ounce 
in my health during a whole twelvemonth. And 
yet, fir, notwithftanding this my great care to 
ballaft myfelf equally every day, and to keep 
my body in its proper poife, lb it is, that I find 
myfelf in a fick and languifhing condition. 
My complexion is grown very fallow', my pulle 
low, and my body hydropical. Let me there- 
3 
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fore beg you, lir, to confitler me as your patient, 
and to give me more certain rules to walk by 
than thole 1 have already obferved, and you 
will very much oblige 

Your humble {errant/ 


This letter puts me in mind of an Italian 
epitaph, written on the monument of a valetu- 
dinarian : ‘ Stavo ben, ma per ft ar meglio , fto qui:' 
which it is impoffible to tranflate 1 . The fear 
of death often proves mortal, and fets people on 
methods to lave their lives, which infallibly de- 
flroy them. This is a reflection made by lome 
hiltorians, upon obferving that there arc many 
more thoufands killed in a flight, than in a bat- 
tle; and may be applied to thofe multitudes of 
imaginary lick perlons that break their conlti- 
tutions by phytic, and throw thcmfclves into 
the arms of death, by endeavouring to cfcapc 
it. This method is not only dangerous, but be- 
low the praCtice of a rcafonable creature. To 
confult the prefervation of life, as the only end 
of it, to make our health our bufinefs, to engage 
in no action that is not part of a regimen, or 
courfe of phytic; arc purpoles l'o abjeCt, fo mean, 
lb unworthy human nature, that a generous 
{bul would rather die than fubmit to them. 
Befidcs, that a continual anxiety for life vitiates 
all the reliflies of it, and calls a gloom over the 
whole face of nature ; as it is impoflible we 


c It may he fn; hut the following tranflation fee ms ncccf- 
fary to give an hnglilli itadei lome idea of the Italian epitaph : 
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fhould take delight in any thing that we arc 
every moment afraid of lofing. 

. I do not mean, by what I have here Paid, 
that I think any one to blame for taking due 
care of their health. On the contrary, as chccr- 
fulnefs of mind, and capacity for buiinefs, arc 
in a great mcafure the effc&s of a well-tempered 
conflitution, a man cannot be at too much 
pains to cultivate and prCferve it. But this care, 
which we arc prompted to, not only by com- 
mon fenfe, but by duty and inftinft, fhould 
never engage us in groundlcfs fears, melancholy 
appreheniions, and imaginary diflempers, which 
are natural to every man who is more anxious 
to live, than how r to live. In fhort, the prefer- 
vation of life fliould be only a fecondary con- 
cern, and the direction of it our principal. If 
we have this frame of mind, we fliall take the 
beft means to preferve life, without being over 
folicitous about the event; and fliall arrive at 
that point of felicity which Martial has men- 
tioned as the perfection of happinefs, of neither 
fearing nor wifhing for death. 

In anl'wer to the gentleman, who tempers 
his health by ounces and by l'cruples, and in- 
ftead of complying with thole natural folicita- 
tions of hunger and thirll, drowllnefs or love of 
cxercife, governs himfelf by the preferiptions of 
his chair, I fliall tell him a fhort fable. Jupiter, 
fays the mythologill, to reward the piety of a 
certain countryman, promifed to give him 
whatever he would alk. The countryman de- 
fired that he might have the management of the 
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weather in his own eftate. He obtained his 
rcqueft, and immediately diftributed rain, fnow, 
and funfhine among his feveral fields, as he 
thought the nature of the foil required. At the 
end of the year, when he expe&ed to fee a more 
than ordinary crop, his harveft fell infinitely 
fhort of that of his neighbours. Upon which 
(fays the fable) he defired Jupiter to take the 
weather again into his 'own hands, or that other- 
wife he fhould utterly ruin himfclf. C d . 


N° 26 . Friday, March 30, 17 11. 


. Pallida mors aqua pul fat pede pauperism tabtrnas 
Regum que tunes , 0 beate Sexti. 

Vitee jumma brevis fpem ms vet at inchoare longam , 

Jam te premet nox, fabulaque manes, 

Et domus exilis Plutonia.—— Hor. I Od. iv. 13. 

With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate 
Knocks at the cottage, and the palace gate : 

Life's fpan forbids thee to extend thy cares, 

And llretch thv hopes beyond thy years : 

Night foon will feize, and you mull quickly go 
To ftory’d ghofts, and Pluto’s houfe below. Creech. 

When I am in a ferious humour, I very 
often walk by ipyfelf in Weftminfter-abbey ; 
where the gloominefs of the place, and the ufe 
to which it is applied, with the folemnity of 
the building, and the condition of the people 
who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a 

i 

d By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from Chelfea. See 
final note to N° 7. 
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kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulnefs, that 
is not difagreeable. I yefterday pafled a whole 
afternoon in the church-yard, the cloiflers, and 
the church, amufing myfelf with the tomb- 
{tones and infcriptions that I met with in thofe 
levcral • regions of the dead. Mod; of them 
recorded nothing elfe of the buried perfon, but 
that he was bom upon one day, and died upon 
another: the whole hiftory of his life being 
comprehended in thofe two circumftances that 
are common to all mankind. I could not but 
look upon thefe regifters of exiftence, whether 
of brafs or marble, as a kind of fatire upon the 
departed perfons ; who had left no other memo- 
rial of them, but that they were bom, and that 
they died. They put me in mind of feveral 
perfons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, 
who have founding names given them, for no 
other rcafon but that they may be killed, and 
are celebrated for nothing but being knocked 
on the head. 


c rXauxom, MiIopta ti, 0ig<r »Aoj£on «.* Hom. 

‘ Glaucumque , Medontaque , Therftlochumque Virg. 
* Glaucus, and Medon, and Therfilochus.* 

The life of thefe men is finely deferibed in 
holy writ by * the path of an arrow,’ which is 
immediately clofed up and loft. 

, Upon my going into the church, I entertained 
myfelf with the digging of a grave ; and faw 

in every fhovel full of it that was thrown up, 
Vol. f. L 
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the fragment of a bone or fkull intermixt with 
a kind of frelh mouldering earth, that fome time 
or other had a place in the compofition of an 
human body. Upon this I began to coniider 
with myfelf, what innumerable multitudes of 
people lay confufed together under the pave- 
ment of that ancient cathedral ; how men and 
women, friends and enemies, priefts and ioldiers, 
monks and prebendaries, were crumbled amongft 
one another, and blended together in the fame 
common mafs; how beauty, ftrength, and youth* 
with old age, weakncls, and deformity, lay 
undiitinguiihed in the fame promilcuous heap 
of matter. 

After having thus furveyed this great maga- 
zine of mortality, as it w T ere in the lump, I 
examined it more particularly by the accounts 
w hich I found on fcvcral of .the monuments- 
which are raifed in every quarter of that ancient 
fabric. Some of them were covered with fuch 
extravagant epitaphs, that if it were poflible 
for the dead perfon to be acquainted with them, 
he would blufli at the praifes which his friends 
have bellowed upon him. There are others lo 
exccffively modeil, that they deliver the cha- 
racter of the perfon departed in Greek or 
Hebrew', and by that means arc not underftood 
once in a twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, 
I found there were poets who had no monu- 
ments, and monuments which had no poets. 
I observed, indeed, that the prefent war had 
filled the church with many of thele uninhabited 
monuments, which had been ere&ed to the 
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memory of perfons whole bodies were perhaps 
buried in the plains of Blenheim, or in the 
bolom of the ocean. 

- 1 could not but be very much delighted with 
feveral modern epitaphs, which are written with 
great elegance of expreflion and juftnefs of 
thought, and therefore do honour to the living 
as well as the dead. As a foreigner is very apt 
to conceive an idea of the ignorance or politenels 
of a nation from the turn of their public monu- 
ments and inferiptions, they fhould be fubmitted 
to the perulal of men of learning and genius 
before they are put in execution. Sir Cloudefly 
Shovel’s monument has very often given me 
great offence. Inffead of the brave rough 
Engliffi admiral, which was the diftinguiihing 
character of that plain gallant men, he is repre- 
sented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, 
dreffed in a long periwig, and repofing himfelf 
upon velvet culhions under a canopy of ftate. 
The infoription is anfwerable to the monument ; 
for inffead of celebrating the many remarkable 
actions he had performed in the fervicc of his 
country, it acquaints us only with the manner 
of his death, in which it was impoffiblc for 
him to reap any honour. The Dutch, whom 
we are apt to defpife for want of genius, Ihew 
an infinitely greater tafte of antiquity and 
politenefs in their buildings and works of this 
nature, than what we meet w ith in thofe of our 
own country. The monuments of their admi- 
rals, which ha\e been erected at the public 
cxpence, reprefent them, like thcmfelves, and 

L i 
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are adorned with roftral crowns and naval orna- 
ments, with beautiful fcftoons of fea-wced, 
Ihells, and coral. 

But to return to our fubjeft. I have left the 
repofitoiy of our Engliih kings for the contem- 
plation of another day, when I ihall find my 
mind difpofed for io ferious an amufement. I 
know that entertainments of this nature are apt 
to raife dark and difmal thoughts in timorous 
minds, and gloomy imaginations; but for my 
own part, though I am always ferious, I do not 
know what it is to be melancholy; and can 
therefore take a view of nature in her deep and 
iolemn feenes, with the fame plcafure as in her 
moil gay and delightful ones. By this means I 
can improve myfelf with thofe objects, which 
others coniider with terror. When I look upon 
the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy 
dies in me ; when I read the epitaphs of the 
beautiful, every inordinate defire goes out; when 
I meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb- 
ilone, my heart melts with compaflion; when I 
ice the tomb of the parents themfclves, I con- 
iider the vanity of grieving for thoic whom we 
muil quickly follow. When I fee kings lying 
by thofe who depofed them, when I coniider 
rival wits placed fide by fide, or the holy men 
that divided the world with their conteils and 
diiputes, I reflect with forrow and ailoniihment 
on the little competitions, factions, and debates 
of mankind. When I read the fevcral dates of 
the tombs, of fome that died ycilerday, and iome 
fix hundred years ago, 1 confider that great day 
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when we fhall all of us be contemporaries, and 
make our appearance together. C e . 

* # # Thcfe are to certify, that Eliz. Milfris, bom in Night- 
ingale-lane, in the parifli of St. John, Wapping, was under 
the misfortune of blindnefe, that her Aght was defpaired of, 
till we recommended her to Ar Wm. Read, her majeftv’s prin- 
cipal oculift, in Durham-yard, and by his directions to the lady 
Read, who, as by him inftruCted to cure all curable diftem- 
pers incident to the eyes, has by the ufe of proper medicines, 
reftored her to fight. Attefted by us, March 17, 1710-11. 

Thomas Cooper, curate of St. John, Wapping. 

John Wilfon, churchwarden. 

Ja. Jackfon, conftablc. 

SpeCt. in folio. See Tat. with notes, N° 224, et pa [Jim. 

Juft publiAied, the Axth edition of Bat upon Bat, a 
poem. On the parts, patience and pains of Barth. Kempfter, 
clerk, poet, cutler of Holy-rood parith in Southampton. By 
a Perfon of Quality. With a viAon, wherein is deferibed Bat's 
perfon and ingenuity. Alfo an Account of the ancient and 
prefent State of Southampton by the fame author. Dedicated 
to the Gentry of Hamplhire, &c. — Spectator in folio. 

e By Addifon, dated, it is thought, from Chellca. See 
Anal note to N° 7, on Addifon’s Agnatures C, L, I, O ; and 
N° 221, on cabaliftical letters, &c. note. 
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h°27. Saturday, March 31, 1711. 


f// nox longa quibus m nit it nr arnica, dicfque 
Longa vidctur opus debentibus , ut piger annus 
P uplifts, quos dura premit cnjhdia mat rum ; 

Sic miht tarda flaunt ingrataquc tempera, quit fpcm 
Confliiumquc morantur agnidi gnavita\ id quod 
JEqxti pauperibus prodtfl , locupletibus itquc, 

JEqiii ncgUtium pun is flmbujque me chit. 

lion. 1 Ep. i. 20, 

imitated; 

Long as to him, who works for debt, the day ; 

Long as ihe night to her, whole love’s away; 

Long as the year's dull circle i’eems to run, 

W hen the brilk minor pants for twenty-one; 

So flow th’ unprofitable moments roll. 

That lock up all the functions of my foul ; 

That keep me from myfelf, and dill delay 
Life’s inflant bufmefs to a future day : 

That talk, which as we follow, or defpife, 

The eldcft is a fool, the youngeft wife : 

Which done, the pooielt can no wants endure, 

And which not done, the richeft mull be poor. Pope. 

There is fcarcc a thinking man in the 
world, who is involved in the buiinefs of it, but 
lives under a fccrct impatience of the hurry and 
fatigue he luffers, and has formed a refolution 
to fix himfelf, one time or other, in fuch a 
{late as is fuitable to the end of his being. You 
hear men every day in converfation profefs, that 
all the honour, power, and riches, which they 
propofe to thcmfelvcs, cannot give fatisfa&ion 
enough to reward them for half the anxiety 
they undergo in the purfuit or pofleflion of 
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them. While men arc in this temper (which 
happens very frequently) how inconfident are 
they with thcmfclvcs? They are wearied with 
the toil they bear, but cannot find in their hearts 
to relinquifti it ; retirement is what they want, 
but they cannot betake thcmfelves to it. While 
they pant after fhade and covert, they dill affedt 
to appear in the mod glittering fcencs of life. 
Sure this is but jud as rcafonablc as if a man 
diould call for more light, when he has a mind 
to go to deep. 

Since then it is certain that our own hearts 
deceive us in the love of the world, and that 
we cannot command ourfelves enough to refign 
it, though we every day wifh ourfelves difen- 
gaged from its allurements ; let us not dand 
upon a formal taking of leave, but wean our- 
fclvcs from them while we are in the midd of 
them. 

It is certainly the general intention of the 
greater part of mankind to accomplifh this 
work, and live according to their own appro- 
bation, as foon as they poffibly can. But fince 
the duration of life is fo uncertain, and that has 
been a common topic of difeourfe ever fince 
there was fuch a thing as life itfclf, how is it 
podiblc that we fliould defer a moment the 
beginning to live according to the rules of 
rcafon ? 

The man of bufinefs has ever fomc one point 
to carry, and then he tells himfelf he will bid 
adieu to all the vanity of ambition. The man 
of plcafurc rcfolves to take his leave at lead, 
and part civilly with his midrefs ; but the 
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ambitious man is entangled every moment in a 
frcih purfuit, and the lover fees new charms in 
the objell he fancied he could abandon. It is 
therefore a fantaftical way of thinking, when we 
promife ourfelvcs an alteration in our conduit 
from change of place, and difference of circum- 
ftances; the fame paffions will attend us where- 
ever we are, till they are conquered; and we 
can never live to our fatisfaltion in the deepeit 
retirement, unlcfs we arc capable of living fo, 
in fome mcaiure, amidft the noife and bihinefs 
of the world. 

I have ever thought men were better known 
by what could be obferved of them from a 
perufal of their private letters, than any other 
way. My friend the clergyman f , the other 
day, upon ferious difeourfe with him concerning 
the danger of procraftination, gave me the fol- 
lowing letters from perfons with whom he lives 
in great friendfhip and intimacy, according to 
the good breeding and good fenfc of his charac- 
ter. The fir it is from a man of buhnefs, who 
is his convert : the fecond from one of whom 
he conceives good hopes : the third from one 
who is in no Rate at all, but carried one way 
and another by itarts. 

* Sir, 

' I know not with what words to 
exprefs to you the fenfe I have of the high obli- 
gation you have laid upon me, in the penance 

r See Tat. N p 1 12, &c. notes on Mr. R. Parker ; and 
Guardian, N° 103, note on Mr, Deane Bartelett, of Merton 
college, icc. 
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. you enjoined me of doing fome good or othe 
to a perfon of worth every day I live. The 
Ration I am in furniihes me with duly oppor- 
tunities of this kind : and the noble principle 
with which you have infpired me, of benevo- 
lence to all I have to deal with, quickens my 
application in every thing I undertake. When 
I relieve merit from difcountenance, when I 
aflift a fricndlefs perfon, when I produce con- 
cealed worth, I am difpleafed with myfelf, for 
having defigned to leave the world in order to 
be virtuous. I am forry you decline the occa- 
fions which the condition I am in might afford 
me of enlarging your fortunes’; but know I 
contribute more to your fatisfa&ion, when I 
acknowledge I am the better man, from the 
influence and authority you have over. 

Sir, 

Your moft obliged and 

Moft humble fervant, 

R. O.’ 

* Sir, 

* I am entirely convinced of the trbth 
of what you were pleafed to fay to me, when 
I was laft with you alone. You told me then 
of the filly way I was in; but you told me fo, 
as I faw you loved me, otherwife I could not 
obey your commands in letting you know my 
thoughts fo fincerely as I do at prefent. I know 
“ the creature, for whom I rciign fo much of 
my character,” is all that you faid of her ; but 
then the trifler has fomething in her fo unde- 
rlining and harmlefs, that her guilt in one kind 

3 
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difappears by the comparifon of her innocence 
in another. Will you, virtuous men, allow no 
alteration of offences? Muff dear Chloe be 
called by the hard name you pious people give 
to common women? I keep the folcmn promife 
I made you, in writing to you the Rate of my 
mind, after your kind admonition ; and will 
endeavour to get the better of this fondnefs, 
which makes me fo much her humble fervant, 
that I am almoft afhamed to fubferibe myfelf 
yours, T. D.’ 


* Sir, 

* There is no Rate of life fo anxious 
as that of a man who does not live according to 
the di&atcs of his own reafon. It will feem 
odd to you, when I affurc you that my love of 
retirement firft of all brought me to court ; but 
this will be no riddle, when I. acquaint you 
that I placed myfelf here with a defign of get- 
ting fo much money as might enable me to 
purchafe a handfome retreat in the country: 
At prefent my circumftanccs enable me, and 
my duty prompts me, to pafs aw'ay the remain- 
ing part of my life in fuch a retirement as I at 
firft propofed to myfelf ; but to my great mis- 
fortune I have entirely loft the rclifh of it, and 
lhould now return to the country with greater 
reluftance than I at firft came to court. I am 
fo unhappy, as to know that what 1 am fond of 
are trifles, and that what I neglett is of the 
greateft importance : in fhort, I find a conteft 
in my own mind between reafon and fafliion. 
I remember you once told me, that I might live 
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in the world, and out of it, at the fame time. 
Let me beg of you to explain this paradox 
more at large to me, that I may conform my life, 
if poffible, both to my duty and my inclination, 

I am yours, &c. 

Re. R. B/ 


Letters arc dirc&ed * * For the Spectator, to be left at Mr. 
Buckley’s in Little Britain, poll paid.’ N. B. In the form 
of a direction, this nukes a figure in the laft column of the 
Sped. in folio. 


N°28. Monday, April 2, 1711. 


• ■■ Neque femper arcum 

Tendit Apu 'llo. Hor. 2 Od. X. 1 9. 

Nor docs Apollo always bend his bow. 

I shall here prefent my reader with a letter 
from a projector, concerning a new office which 
he thinks may very much contribute to the 
embcllifhment of the city, and to the driving 
barbarity out of our flrects. I confider it as a 
fatire upon projectors in general, and a lively 
picture of the whole art of modern criticifm. 

‘ Sir, 

* Observing that you have thoughts 
of creating certain officers under you, for the 
infpeCtion of feveral petty enormities which 
you yourfdf cannot attend to ; and finding duly 

* By Steele. See final notes to N° 5, and N° 324. 
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abfurdities hung out upon the fign-pofls of 
this city, to the great fcandaJ of foreigners, as 
well as thofe of our own country, who are 
curious fpe&ators of the fame. I do humbly 
propole that you would be pleafed to make me 
your fuperintendant of all fuch figures and 
devices, as are or lhall be made ufe of on this 
occafion ; with full powers to redlify or expunge 
whatever I fhall find irregular or defe&ivc. 
For want of fuch an officer, there is nothing 
like found literature and good fenfc to be met 
with in thefe objedts, that are every where 
thru fling themfclvcs out to the eye, and endea- 
vouring to become vifible. Our ilrcets are filled 
with blue boars, black fwans, and red lions ; 
not to mention flying pigs, and hogs in armour, 
with many other creatures more extraordinary 
than any in the deferts of Afric. Strange ! 
that one who has all the birds and bealls in 
nature to choofe out of, fhould live at the fign 
of an Ens Rat/quis! 

* My firfl talk therefore fhould be, like that 
6f Hercules, to clear the city from monflers. 
In the fccond place I would forbid, that crea- 
tures of jarring and incongruous natures, fhould 

h As the plan of this edition can only admit of references, 
or notes, in the tewed words podible, fuch as are curious to 
know the principles on which ligns apparently fanciful may 
be traced to their originals with great probability, and often 
with certainty, mult here be referred to the notes on the late 
edition of the Tat'.er, Yol. i. N° 18. Vol. iii. N“ 87, p. 3a, 
and the additional note upon it ; Vol. v. p. 415. . It would 
be very eafy to Ihew, that this raillery lofcs much of its 
poignancy, when palling the fign-pods at which it is levelled; 
it falls ultimately, as it mud do, on the devices of heraldry. 
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be joined together in the fame fign; fuch a$ 
the bell and the neat’s , tongue, the dog and the 
gridiron. The fox and goofe may be fuppofed 
to have met, but what- has the fox and the feveri 
ftars to do together? And when did the lamb and 
dolphin ever meet, except upon a fign-poft? 
As for the cat and fiddle, there is a conceit in 
it; and therefore 1 do not intend that anything 
I have here faid fhouid affedt it. I rauft how- 
ever obferve to you upon this fubjeft, that it is 
ufaal for a young tradefman, at his firft fetting 
up, to add to his own fign that of the matter 
whom he ferved; as the hufband, after mar- 
riage, gives a place to his miftrefs’s arms in 
his own coat. This I take to have given rife 
to many of thofe abfurdities which are commit- 
ted over our heads; and, as I am informed, 
firft occafioned the three nuns and a hare, which 
we fee fo frequently joined together. I would 
therefore ettablifh certain rules, for the deter- 
mining how far one tradefman may give the 
fign of another, and in what cafes he may be 
allowed to quarter it with his own. 

* In the third place, I would enjoin every 
fhop to make ufe of a fign which bears fome 
affinity to the wares in which it deals. What 
can be more inconfiftent, than to fee a bawd at 
the fign of the angel, or a tailor at the lion ? A 
cook fhouid not live at the boot, nor a fhoe- 
maker at the roatted pig ; and yet, for want of 
this regulation, I have leen a goat fet up before 
the door of a perfumer, and the French king’s 
head at a fword cutler’s. 
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* An ingenious foreigner obfervcs, that feve- 
ral of thofe gentlemen who value themlelves 
upon their families, and overlook fuch as are 
bred to trade, bear the tools of their forefathers 
in their coats of arms. I will not examine how 
true this is in fall. But though it may not be 
neceffary for pollerity thus to fet up the iign of 
their forefathers, I think it highly proper for 
thofe who actually profefs the trade, to (hew 
fome fuch marks of it before their doors. 

* When the name gives an occafion for 
ingenious fign-poll, I w r ould likewile advife 
the owner, to take that opportunity of letting the 
world know who he is. It would have been 
ridiculous for the ingenious Mrs. Salmon to have 
lived at the fign of the trout ; for which realon 
Ihe has ereCted before her houfe the figure of 
the filh that is her namefake. Mr. Bell has 
like wife diltinguilhed himfelf by a device of the 
fame nature : and here, fir, I mull beg leave to 
oblervc to you, that this particular figure of a 
bell has given occafion to lcveral pieces of wit 
in this kind. A man of your reading muft 
know, that Abel Drugger gained great applaufc 
by it in the time of Ben Jonion. Our apocry- 
phal heathen god' is alfo reprefented by this 
figure ; which, in conjunction with the dragon, 
makes a very handlbmc picture in lcveral of 
our ftreets. As for the bell-lavage, which is 
the fign of a lavage man (landing by a bell, I 
was formerly very much puzzled upon the eon- 


1 St. George. 
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ccit of it, till I accidentally fell into the reading 
of an old romance tranflated out of the French; 
Which gives an account of a very beautiful 
woman who was found in a wildernefs, and is 
called in the French La belle Sauvage k ; and is 
every where tranflated by our countrymen the 
bell-favage. This piece of philofophy will, I 
hope, convince you that I have made fign-pofb 
my fludy, and confequently qualified myfelf for 
the employment which I folicit at your hands. 
But before I conclude my letter, I rauft com- 
municate to you another remark, which I have 
made upon the fubjeft with which I am now 
entertaining you, namely, that I can give a 
fhrewd gucfs at the humour of the inhabitant 
by the fign that hangs before his door. A furly 
choleric fellow generally makes choice of a 
bear ; as men of milder difpofitions frequently 
live at the lamb. Seeing a punch bowl painted 
upon a fign near Charing-crofs, and very curi- 
oufly garnifhed, with a couple of angels hover- 
ing over it, and fqueezing a lemon into it, I 
had the curiofity to aft alter the mailer of the 
houfe, and found, upon enquiry, as I had 
gueffed by the little agremens upon his fign, 
that he was a Frenchman. I know, fir, it is 
not requifite for me to enlarge upon thefe hints 
to a gentleman of your great abilities ; fb hum- 
bly recommending myfelf to your favour and 
patronage, 

I remain, &c.’ 


k See N° 66. 
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I (hall add to the foregoing letter another 
which came Ip me by the fame penny-poft. 

From my own apartment near Charing-crofs. 

* Honoured Sir, 

* Having heard that this nation is a 
great encourager of ingenuity, I have brought 
with me a rope-dancer that was caught in one 
of the woods belonging to the Great Mogul. 
He is by birth a monkey ; but fwings upon a 
rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, and drinks a glafs 
of ale, like any reaionable creature. He gives 
great fatisfa&ion to the quality; and if they 
will make a fubfcription for him, I will fend 
for a brother of his out of Holland, that is a very 
good tumbler ; and alfo for another of the fame 
family whom I defign for my merry-andrew, 
as being an excellent mimic, and the greateft 
droll in the’ country where he now is. I hope 
to have this entertainment in readineis for the 
next winter ; and doubt not but it will pleafe 
more than the opera, or puppet-fhow. I will 
not fay that a monkey is a better man than fome 
of the opera heroes; but certainly he is a better 
reprefentative of a man, than the mod: artificial 
compofition of wood and wire. If you will be 
pi cafe d to give me a good word in your paper, 
you fhall be every night a fpe&ator at my fhow 
for nothing. 

C‘. I am, &c.’ 


1 By Aiklifcn, Chelfca. See final note to N° 7. 
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N' 4 29. Tuefday, April 3* 1711’ 


, Sermo lingua cmcinnus utraque 

Suavior : ut Chio nota Ji commifta Falerni eft. 

Hor. 1 Sat. x. 23. 

Both tongues united Tweeter founds produce, 

Like Chian mix’d with Falernian juice. 

There is nothing that has more ftartled our 
English audience, than the Italian recitativo at 
its firft entrance upon the ftage. People were 
wonderfully furprifed to hear generals tinging 
the word of command, and ladies delivering 
meflages in mufic. Our countrymen could 
not forbear laughing when they heard a lover 
chanting out a billet-doux, and even the fuper- 
feription of a letter fet to a tune. The famous 
blunder in an old play of * Enter a king and 
two tiddlers folus,* was now no longer an abfur- 
dity, when it was impoffible for a hero in a de- 
fert, or a princefs in her clofet, to fpeak any thing 
unaccompanied with mutical inftruments. 

But however this Italian method of ailing in 
recitativo might appear at firft hearing, 1 cannot 
but think it much more juft than that which 
prevailed in our Englilh opera before this inno- 
vation : the tranfition from an air to recitative 
mufic being more natural, than the palling from 
a fong to plain and ordinary fpeaking, which 
was the common method in Purcell’s operas. 

The only fault I find in our prclent prallice, 
is the making ufe of the Italian recitativo with 
Englilh words. 

Vol. I. m 
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To go to the bottom of this matter I mult 
obferve, that the tone, or (as the French call it) 
the accent of every nation in their ordinary 
fpeech is altogether different from that of every 
other people; as we may fee even in the Welfh 
and Scotch who border fb near upon us. By 
the tone or accent I do not mean the pronuncia- 
tion of each particular word, but the found of 
the whole fentence. Thus it is very common 
•for an Englifh gentleman when he hears a 
French tragedy, to complain that the adtors all 
of them fpeak in a tone : and therefore he very 
wifely prefers his own countrymen, not con- 
fidering that a foreigner complains of the fame 
tone in an Englifh adtor. 

For this reafon, the recitative mufic, in every 
language, fhould be as different as the tone or 
accent of each language ; for otherwife, what 
may properly exprefs a paffion in one language 
will not do it in another. Every one who has 
been long in Italy knows very well that the 
cadences in the recitativo bear a remote affinity 
to the tone of their voices in ordinary convcr- 
fation, or to fpeak more properly, are only the 
accents of their language made more mufical 
and tuneful. 

Thus the notes of interrogation, or admira- 
tion, in the Italian mufic (if one may fo call, 
them) which rcfcmble their accents in difeourfe 
on fuch occafions, are not unlike the ordinary 
tones of an Englifh voice when we are angry ; 
infomuch that I have often feen* our audiences 
extremely miftaken as to what has been doing 
upon the ftage, and expecting to fee the hero 
knock down his meffenger, when he has been 
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afking him a queftion; or fancying that he 
quarrels with his friend, when he only bids him 
good-morrow. 

For this.reafon the Italian artifts cannot agree 
with our Englilh muficians in admiring Pur- 
cell’s compofitions, and thinking his tunes fo 
wonderfully adapted to his words ; becaufe both 
nations do not always exprefs the fame pailions 
by the fame founds. 

I am therefore humbly of opinion, that an 
Englifh compofcr fhould not follow the Italian 
recitative too fervilely, but make ufc of many 
gentle deviations from it, in compliance with his 
own native language. He may copy out of it 
all the lulling foftnefs and dying falls’ (as 
Shakfpeare calls them), but fhould ftill remem- 
ber that he ought to accommodate himfelf to an 
Englifh audience; and by humouring the tone 
of our voices in ordinary convcrfation, have the 
fame regard to the accent of his own language, 
as thofe perfons had to theirs whom he profefles 
to imitate. It is obferved, that feveral of the 
finging birds of our own country learn to fweeten 
their voices, and mellow the liarfhnefs of their 
natural notes, by pra&ifing under thofe that 
come from warmer climates. In the fame 
manner I would allow the Italian opera to lend 
our Englifh mufic as much as may grace and 
fbften it, but never entirely to annihilate and 
deftroy it. Let the infufion be as ftrong as you 
pleafe, but ftill let the fubjedl matter of it be • 
Englifh. 

A compofer fhould fit his mufic to the genius 
of the people, and confider that the delicacy of 

M % 
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hearing, and tafte of harmony* has been formed 
upon thole founds which every country abounds 
with. In fhort, that mufic is of a relative 
nature, and what is harmony to one ear, may 
he diflbnance to another. 

The fame obfcrvations which I have made 
tipon the recitative part of mufic, may be ap- 
plied to all our longs and airs in general. 

Signior Baptift Lully a&ed like a man of fenfe 
in this particular. He found the French mufic 
extremely defective, and very often barbarous. 
However, knowing the genius of the people, 
the humour of their language, and the preju- 
diced ears he had to deal with, he did not pre- 
tend to extirpate the French mufic, and plant 
the Italian in its Read; but only to cultivate and 
civilize it with innumerable graces and modu- 
lations which he borrowed from the Italians. 
By this means “ the French mufic is now perfect 
in its kind; and when you fay it is not fo good 
as the Italian; you only mean that it does not 
pleafe you fo well; for there is fcarce a French- 
man who would not wonder to hear you give 
the Italian fiich a preference. The mufic of the 
French is indeed very properly adapted to their 
pronunciation and accent, as their whole opera 
wonderfully favours the genius of fuch a gay 
airy people n . The chorus in which that opera 
abounds, gives the parterre frequent opportuni- 
ties of joining in confort ° with the Rage. This 
inclination of the audience to fing along with 
the a&ors fo prevails with them, that I have 

m Thefe means. “ See N° 13, note, p. 80. 0 Concert. 
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fometimes known the performer on the Rage 
do no more in a celebrated fong, than the clerk 
of a parilh church, who ferves only to raife the 
pfalm, and is afterwards drowned in the mufic 
of the congregation. Every adlor that comes 
on the Rage is a beau. The queens and heroines 
are io painted, that they appear as ruddy and 
cherry-cheeked as milk-maids. The ihepherds 
are all embroidered, and acquit themfelves in a 
ball better than our Englifli dancing-maflers. 
I have feen a couple of rivers appear in red 
-Rockings; and Alpheus, inRead of having his 
head covered with fedge and bull-ruflies, mak- 
ing love in a full-bottomed periwig, and a plume 
of feathers; but with a voice fo full of Riakes 
and quavers, that I Riould have thought the 
murmurs of a country brook the much more 
agreeable mufic. 

I remember the laR opera I faw in that 
merry nation was the Rape of Proferpine, where 
Pluto, to make the more tempting figure, puts 
himfelf in a French equipage, and brings Afca- 
laphus along with him as his valet de chambre. 
This is what we call folly and impertinence; 
but what the French look upon as gay and 
polite. 

1 Riall add no more to what I have here 
offered, than that mufic, architecture, and paint- 
ing, as well as poetry and oratory, are to deduce 
their laws and rules from the general fenfe and 
taRe of mankind, and not from the principles of 
thofe arts themfelves; or in other words, the 
taRe is not to conform to the art, but the art to 
the taRe. Mufic is not defigned to plcafe only 
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chromatic cars, but all that are capable of dif- 
tinguifliing harlh from difagreeable notes. A 
man of an ordinary ear is a judge whether a 
paffion is expreffed in proper founds, and whe- 
ther the melody of thole founds be more or left 
pleating. ’• C p . 


Complete fets of this paper for the month of March, 
are fold by Mr. Greaves in St. JamesVftreet ; Mr. Lillie, 
perfumer, the corner of Beaufort-buildings, Meflrs. Sanger, 
Knapton, Round, and Mrs.Baldwin. — Speft. in folio. 


N u 30. Wednefday, Aprils 1711. 


Si, Afimnermus uti cenfet , Jine amort jocifque 
Nil ejl jucundum ; vivas in amort jocijqut. 

Hor. i Ep. vi. 65. 

If nothing, as Mimnermus ftrives to prove. 

Can e’er be pleafant without mirth and love, 

Then live in mitth and love, thy fports purfue. Creech. 

One common calamity makes men extremely 
affect each other, though they differ in every 
.other particular. The paltion of love is the 
• woft general concern among men ; and I am 
glad to hear by my laft advices, from Oxford, 
that there are a fet of fighers in that univerfity, 
who have eredlcd themfelves into a fociety 
in honour of that tender paffion. Thefe gen- 
tlemen are of that fort of inamoratos, who are 
not fo very much loft to common fenfe, but 
that they underftand the folly they are guilty 

. p By Addifon, Chelfea. See final note to N° 7, on Addi- 
fon’s lignatures C,L,I, 0 ; N° i%i on the fame fubjcdl, and 
notes ibidtm. 
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of; and for that realon feparate themfelves from 
all other company, becaufe they will enjoy the 
pfeafure of talking incoherently, without being 
’ ridiculous to any but each other. When a man 
comes into the club, he is not obliged to make 
any introduction to his dilcourle, but at once; 
as he is leating himfelf in his chair, ipeaks in 
the thread of his own thoughts, * She gave me 
a very obliging glance, ihe never looked fo well 
in her life as this evening;’ or the like reflec- 
tion, without regard to any other member of the 
fociety; for in this aflembly they do not meet 
to talk to each other, but every man claims the 
full liberty of talking to himfelf. Inflead of 
fnuff- boxes and canes, which are the ufual helps 
to difcourfe with other young fellows, thefe 
have each fome piece of ribbon, a broken fan, 
or an old girdle, which they play with while 
they talk of the fair perfon remembered by each 
refpeCtive token. According to the reprefenta- 
tion of the matter from my letters, the company 
appear like lb many players rehearling behind 
the fccnes; one is lighing and lamenting his 
deftiny in befeeching terms, another declaring 
he will break his chain, and another, in dumb- 
ihow, driving to exprefs his paflion by his get* 
ture. It is very ordinary in the aflembly for 
one of a fudden to rife and make a difcourfe 
concerning his paflion in general, and defcribe 
the temper of his mind in fuch a manner, as 
that the whole company lhall join in the 
defcription, and feel the force of it. In this 
cafe, if any man has declared the violence of 
his flame in more pathetic terms, he is made 
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prefident for that night, out of refpeft to his 
fuperior paffion. 

We had fome years ago in'this town a let of 
people who met and dreffed like lovers, and 
were diftinguifhed by the name of the Fringe* 
glove club; but they were perfonsof fuch mode- 
rate intellects, even before they were impaired 
by their paffion, that their irregularities could 
not fumifh fufficient variety of folly to afford 
daily new impertinences ; by which means that 
inftitution dropped. Thefe fellows could exprefs 
their paffion in nothing but their drefs ; but the 
Oxonians are fantaflical now they are lovers, in 
proportion to their learning and underftanding 
before they became fuch. The thoughts of the 
ancient poets on this agreeable phrenzy, are 
translated in honour of fome modern beauty ; 
and Chloris is won to day by the fame compli- 
ment that was made to Lefbia a thoufand years 
ago. But as far as I can learn, the patron of 
the club is the renowned Don Quixote, The 
adventures of that gentle knight are frequently 
mentioned in the fociety, under the colour of 
laughing at the paffion and themfelves: but at 
the fame time, though they are fenfiblc of the 
extravagancies of that unnappy warrior, they 
do not obferve, that to turn all the reading of 
the beft and wifeft writings info rhapfodies of 
love, is a phrenzy no lefs diverting than that 
pf the aforefaid acComplifhed Spaniard. A 
gentleman who, I hope, will continue his cor- 
refpondence, is lately admitted into the frater- 
nity, and fent me the following letter : 
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' Sir, 

* * Since I find you take notice of 

Clubs, I beg leave to give you an account of one 
in Oxford, which you have no where mentioned, 
and perhaps never heard of. We diftinguiih 
ourfelves by the title of the Amorous Club, are 
all votaries of Cupid, and admirers .of the fair 
fex. The reafon that we are fo little known in 
the world, is the fecrccy which we are obliged 
to live under in the univerfity. Our conftitution 
runs counter to that of the place wherein we 
live: for in love there are no doctors, and we all 
profefs fo high a pafiion, that we admit of no 
graduates in it. Our prefidentfhip is beftowed 
according to the dignity of pafiion; our number 
is unlimited ; and our ftatutes arc like thofe of 
the druids, recorded in our own breafts only, 
and explained by the majority of the company. 
A miftrefs, and a poem in her praife, will intro- 
duce any candidate. Without the latter no one 
can be admitted ; for he that is not in love 
enough to rhyme, is unqualified for our lociety. 
To fpeak difreipcdtfully of any woman is ex- 
pulfion from our gentle focicty. As we are at 
prefent all of us gownmen, inficad of duelling 
when we arc rivals, we drink together the 
health of our miftrefs. The manner of doing 
this fometimes indeed creates debates ; on fuch 
occafions we have rccourfe to the rules of love 
among the ancients. 

“ N*via J ex Cyatbis, feptem JuJiina bibatur .” 

1 Mart. Epig. i. 7 ^ 

" Six cups to Naevia, to Juftina feven.” 
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This method of a glafs to every letter of her 
name, occafioned the other night a difpute of 
fome warmth. A young ftudent, who is in lovie 
with Mrs. Elizabeth Dimple, was io unrealon- 
able as to begin het health under the name of 
Elizabethan which io exafperated the club, that 
by common confent we retrenched it to Betty. 

. We look upon a man as no company that does 
not figh five times in a quarter of an hour; and 
look upon a member as very abfiird, that is io 
much himfelf as to make a direct anfwer to a 
queftion. In fine, the whole afiembly is made 
up of abfent men, that is, of fuch perfons as 
have loft their locality, arid whofe minds and 
bodies never keep company with one another. 
As I am an unfortunate member of this diftrad- 
cd-fociety, you cannot exped a very regular ac- 
count of it ; for which reafon I hope you will 
pardon me that I fo abruptly fubfcribe myfelf. 

Sir, 

Your moil obedient, 

humble fervant, 

T. B. 

* I forgot to tell you, that Albina, who has 
fix votaries in this club, is one of your readers.’ 

Ri. 

4 - By Steele. See final notes to N° 6, „and N° 324. on 
Steele’s fignaturcs R and T. 

London : Printed for Sam. Buckley, at the Dolphin 
in Little Lritain ; and fold by A. Baldwin in Warwick-lane ; 
where advertifements are taken in ; as alfo by Charles Lillie, 
perfumer, at the comer of Beaufort-buildings in the Strand. 
—Sped, in folio. Semper. 
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N° 31.. Thurfday, April 5, 1711. 


Sit mihi fas audita loqui ■■ ■ ■ 

V irg. ZEn. vi. a 66. 

What I have heard, permit me to relate. 

1 

Last night, upon my going into a coffee- 
houfe not far from the Hay-market theatre, I 
diverted myfelf for above half an hour with 
overhearing the difcourfe of one, who, by the 
fhabbinefs of his drefs, the extravagance of his 
conceptions, and the hurry of his fpeech, I dis- 
covered to be of that fpecies who are generally 
diftinguifhed by the title of Proje&ors. This 
gentleman, for I found he was treated as fuch 
by his audience, was entertaining a whole table 
of lifteners with the projedl of an opera, which 
he told us had not coft him above two or three 
mornings in the contrivance, and which he was 
ready to put in execution, provided he might find 
his account in it. He faid, that he had obferved 
the great trouble and inconvenience which ladies 
were at, in travelling up and down to the feve- 
ral Ihows that arc exhibited in different quarters 
of the town. The dancing monkies are in one 
place ; the puppet-fhow in another ; the opera 
in a third; not to mention the lions, that are al- 
moft a whole day’s journey from the politer part 
of the town. By this means people of figure are 
forced to lofe half the winter after their coming 
to town, before they have feen all the Grange 
fights about it. In order to remedy this great 
inconvenience, our projector drew out of his 
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pocket the feheme of an opera, intitled. The 
Expedition of Alexander the Great; in which 
he had difpofed all the remarkable ihows about 
town, among the feenes and decorations of his 
piece. The thought he confelTed, was not ori- 
ginally his own, but that he had taken the hint 
of it from fcveral performances which he had 
ieen upon our Rage : in one of which there was 
a raree-lhow ; in another a ladder dance, and in 
others a pofture-man, a moving pidturp, with 
many curiofitics of the like nature. 

'This Expedition of Alexander opens with 
his confulting the oracle at Delphos, in which 
the dumb conjuror, who has been vifited by fb 
many perfons of quality of late years, is to be 
introduced as telling his fortune. At the lame 
time Clinch of Barnet is reprefented in another 
corner of the temple, as ringing the bells of 
Delphos, for joy of his arrival. The tent of 
Darius is to be peopled by the ingenious Mrs, 
Salmon, where Alexander is to fall in love with 
a piece of wax-work, that reprefents the beau- 
tiful Statira. When Alexander comes into that 
country, in which Quintus Curtius tells us the 
dogs were fo exceeding fierce, that they would 
not lofe their hold, though they were cut to 
pieces limb by limb, and that they would hang 
upon their prey by their teeth when they had 
nothing but a mouth left, there is to be a feene 
of Hockley in the Hole, in which is to be 
reprefented all the diverfions of that place, the 

1 For the illuftration of this whole paragraph, fee Tatler 
with notes, N° 14, et pajjim. See alfo Spec!. N° 36. 
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bull-baiting only excepted, which cannot pof- 
fibly be exhibited in the theatre, by realbn of 
the lownefs of the roof. The feveral woods in 
Alia, which Alexander mult be fuppofed to pals 
through, will give the audience a fight of mon- 
kies dancing upon ropes, with many other plea- 
fantries of that ludicrous fpecies. At the fame 
time, if there chance to be any Itrange animals 
in town, whether birds or bealts, they may be 
either let loofe among the woods, or driven acrols 
the llage by fome of the country people of Alia. 
In the lalt great battle, Pinkethman is to per- 
forate king Porus upon an elephant, and is to be 
encountered by Powell, reprefenting Alexander 
the Great, upon a dromedary, which ncverthe- 
lefs Mr. Powell is defired to call by the name of 
Bucephalus. Upon the dole of this great dcci- 
live battle, when the two kings are thoroughly 
reconciled, to Ihew the mutual friendlhip and 
good correfpondence that reigns between them, 
they both of them go together to a puppet-lhow, 
in which the ingenious Mr. Powell, junior, 
may have an opportunity of difplaying his whole 
art of machinery, for the diverlion of the two 
monarchs. Some at the table urged, that a 
puppet-lhow was not a fuitable entertainment 
for Alexander the Great ; and that it might be 
introduced more properly, if we fuppole the 
conqueror touched upon that part of India which 
is faid to be inhabited by the pygmies. But 
this objection was looked upon as frivolous, and 
the propofal immediately overruled. Our pro- 
jector further added, that after the reconcilia- 
tion of thefe two kings, they might invite one 
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another to dinner, and either of them entertain 
his gueft with the German artift *%*, Mr. 
Pinkethman’s heathen gods, or any of the like 
diverlions, which ihall then chance to be in 
vogue. 

This project was received with very great 
applaufe by the whole table. Upon which the 
undertaker told us, that he had not yet com* 
municated to us above half his defign ; for that 
Alexander being a Greek, it was his intention 
that the whole opera fhould be a&cd in that 
language, which was a tongue he was fure 
would wonderfully pleafe the ladies, efpecially 
when it was a little railed and rounded by the 
Ionick dialed; and could not but be acceptable 
to the whole audience, becaufe there are fewer 
of them who underftand Greek than Italian. 
The only difficulty that remained, was how to 
get performers, unlefs we could perfuade lome 
gentlemen of the univerfities to learn to ling, in 
order to qualify themfelves for the Rage ; but 
this obje&ion loon vanifhed, when the projector 

*** Lately arrived a rare and cur'ous artift, who in the 

{ irefence of all fpedators makes all forts and falhions of 
ndian China, and other curious figures of various colours as 
fmall as they pleafe. Alfo all iorts of birds, fowls, images of 
men, &c. He bloweth all colours of glafs curioufly, &cc. 
He fheweth a glafs of w ater wherein 4 or 5 images rife or 
fall as he pleafes ; with fevcral rarities. • A wheel turned by 
human power, which fpins 10,000 yards of glafs in lefs than 
half an hour. He makes for fale, artificial eyes to admiration, 
curioufly coloured, and not to be difeerned from natural eyes, 
and teaches how they may fix them in their heads themfelves, 
to the great fatisfadion of all w'ho ufe them. — Vt vat Regina. 
No date. Harl. mss. 5961 ; Tat. with notes. Vol. vi. N°253, 
ad fin. p. 298. , 

3 
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informed -us that the Greeks were at preient'the 
only muficians in the Turkiih empire, and that 
it would be very eafy for our factory at Smyrna 
to furnifh us every year with a colony of mufr- 
cians, by the opportunity of the Turkey fleet ; 
befides, fays he, if we want any tingle voice for 
any lower part in the opera, Lawrence can learn 
to fjpeak Greek, as well as he does Italian, in a 
fortnight’s time. 

The projector having thus fettled matters, to 
the good-liking of all that heard him, he left 
his feat at the table, and planted himfelf before 
the fire, where I had unluckily taken my fland 
for the convenience .of overhearing what he faid. 
Whether he had obferved me to be more atten- 
tive than ordinary, I cannot tell, but he had not 
flood by me above a quarter of a minute, but he 
turned fhort upon me on a fudden, and catching 
me by a button * of my coat, attacked me very 
abruptly after the following manner. * Befides, 
fir, I have heard of a very extraordinary genius 
for mufic that lives in Switzerland, who has fb 
flrong a fpring in his fingers, that he can make 
the board of an organ found like a drum, and 
if I could but procure a fubfeription of about 
ten thoufand pounds every winter, I would un- 
dertake to fetch him over, and oblige him by 
articles to let every thing that fliould be fung 
upon the Englifh flage.’ After this he looked 
full in my face, expelling I would make an 
anfwer, when, by good luck, a gentleman that 

•-See Guard. N° 84 ; and Sped. N° 268. Notes on Mr. 
James Hcywood. ' 
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very proper hums and paufes in his harangue, 
-which lofe their uglinefs in the narration,, and 
which my correfpondent (begging his pardon) 
has no very good talent at reprefenting. I very 
much approve of the contempt the fociety has 
of beauty. Nothing ought to be laudable in a 
man, in which his will is not concerned; 
therefore our fociety can follow nature, and 
where (he has thought fit, as it were, to mock 
herfelf, we can do fo too, and be merry upon 
the occafion. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Your making public the late 
trouble I gave you, you will find to have 
been the occafion of this. Who Should I 
meet at the cofFee-houfe door the other night, 
but my old friend Mr. Prefident? I faw 
fomewhat had pleafed him; and as foon as 
he had caft his eye upon me, :t O ho, doctor, 
rare news from London (fays he), the Spec- 
tator has made honourable mention of the 
club (man), and publifhed to the world his 
fincerc defire to be a member, with a recom- 
mendatory defeription of his phiz : and though 
our conftitution has made no particular pro- 
vifion for fhort faces, yet his being an extra- 
ordinary cafe, I believe we ihall find an hole 
for him to creep in at ; for I afiTure you he is 
not againft the canon ; and if his fides are as 
compact as his joles, he need not difguife him- 

felf to make one of us.” I prefently called 

Vot. I. N 
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for the paper", to fee how you looked in print; 
and after we had regaled ourfelves a while 
upon the pleafant image of* our profelyte, Mr. 
Preiident told me I ihould be his ftranger at the 
next night’s club : where we were no fboner 
come, and pipes brought, but Mr. Prefident 
began an harangue upon your introduction to 
my epiftle, fetting forth with no lefs volubility 
of ipeech, than ftrength of reafon, “ That a 
{peculation of this nature was what had been 
long and much wanted ; and that he doubted 
not but it w'ould be of ineftimable value to the 
public, in reconciling even of bodies and fouls ; 
m compofing and quieting the minds of men 
under all corporal redundancies, deficiencies, 
and irregularities whatfoever; and making every 
one fit down content in his own carcafe, though 
it were not perhaps fo mathematically put toge- 
ther as he could wifh.” And again, “ How 
that for want of a due confideration of what 
you firft advance, viz. That our faces are not 
of our own choofing, people had been trans- 
ported beyond all good breeding, and hurried 
themfelves into unaccountable and fatal extra- 
vagancies; as, how many impartial looking- 
glaffes had been cenfured and calumniated, nay, 
and iometimes fhivered into ten thoufand fplin- 
ters, only for a fair reprefentation of the truth ? 
How many head-ftrings and garters had been 
made acceflary, and actually forfeited, only be- 

" Sped. N° i. Not a print ftridlly fpeaking, either en- 
graven or etched. 
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caufe folks mull needs qtfarrel with their own 
Shadows? And who (continues he) but is 
deeply fenfible, that one great fource of the 
uneafinefs and mifery of human life, especially 
amongft thole of distinction, arifes from nothing 
in the world elfe, but too fevere a contemplation 
of an indefeafible contexture of our external 
parts, or certain natural and invincible difpofi- 
tions to be fat or lean ? When a little more of 
Mr. Spectator’s philofophy would take off all 
this. In the mean time let them obferve, that 
there is not one of their grievances of this fort, 
but perhaps, in Some ages of the world, has 
been highly in vogue, and may be lo again; 
nay, in Some country or other, ten to one is So 
at this day. My lady Ample is the mod 
miserable .woman in the world, purely of her 
own making. She even grudges herfelf meat 
and drink, for fear lhe Should thrive by them ; 
and is constantly crying out, * In a quarter of a 
year more I Shall be quite out of all manner of 
Shape !’ Now the lady's misfortune feems to 
be only this, that (he is planted in a wrong 
foil ; for go but to the other fide of the water, 
it is a jeft at Haerlem to talk of a Shape under 
eighteen Stone. Thefe wife traders regulate 
their beauties as they do their butter, by the 
pound ; and Mifs Crofs, when She SirSt arrived 
in the Low Countries, was not computed to be 
So handSome as Madam Van BriSket by near 
half a ton. On the other hand, there is fquire 
Lath, a proper gentleman of fifteen hundred 
pound per annum, as well as of an unblameable 
life and conversation: yet would not I be the 

N 2 " 
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efquire for half his cftate ; for if it was as 
much more, he would freely part with it all 
for a pair of legs to his mind. Whereas in 
the reign of our firft Edward of glorious 
memory, nothing more modifh than a brace of 
your fine taper fupporters; and his majefty, 
without an inch of calf, managed affairs in 
peace or war as laudably as the braveft and mod 
politic of his anceftors ; and was as terrible to 
his neighbours under the royal name of Long- 
fhanks, as Coeur de Lion to the Saracens before 
him. If we look farther back into hiftory, we 
fhall find that Alexander the Great wore his 
head a little over the left fhoulder, and then 
not a foul ftirred out till he had adjufled his 
neck-bone; the whole nobility addrefied the 
prince and each other obliquely, and all matters 
of importance were concerted and carried on in 
the Macedonian court, with their polls on one 
fide. For about the firft century nothing made 
more noife in the world than Roman nofes, 
and then not a word of them till they revived 
again in eighty-eight \ Nor is it fb very long 
fince Richard the Third fet up half the backs 
of the nation; and high fhoulders, as well as 
high nofes, were the top of the fafhion. But 
to come to. ourfelves, gentlemen, though I find 
by my quinquennial observations, that we fhall 
never get ladies enough to make a party in our 
pwn country, yet might we meet with better 
fuccefs among fome of our allies. And what 

* On the acceffion of king William III. in compliment to 
whom. Dryden, in the plates to his tranilation of Virgil, had 
aEneas always reprefented with a Roman nofe. 

3 
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think you if our board fat for a Dutch piece ? 
Truly I ' am of opinion, that as odd as we 
appear in flefh and blood, we lhould be no fuch 
ftrange things in metzo-tinto. But this project 
may reft till our number, is complete ; and this 
being our election night, give me leave to pro- 
pofe Mr. Spectator. You fee his inclinations, 
and perhaps we may not have his fellow.” 

1 1 found moft of them (as is ufual in all fiich 
cafes) were prepared ; but one of the feniors 
(whom by the bye Mr. Prefident had taken all 
this pains to bring over) fat ftill, and cocking 
his chin, which feemed only to be levelled at 
his nofe, very gravely declared, “ That in cafe 
he had had fufEcient knowledge of you, no man 
lhould have been more willing to have ferved 
you; but that he, for his part, had always had 
regard to his own confcience, as well as other 
people’s merit ; and he did not know but that 
you might be a handfome fellow; for as for 
your own certificate, it was every body’s bufi- 
nefs to fpeak for themfelves.” Mr. Prefident 
immediately retorted, “ A handfome fellow ! 
why he is a wit, fir, and you know the pro- 
verb;” and to eafe the old gentleman of his 
fcruples, cried, “ That for matter of merit it 
was all one, you might wear a mafk.” This 
threw him into a paufe, and he looked defirous 
of three days to confider on it ; but Mr. Pre- 
fident improved the thought, and followed him 
up with an old ftory, “ That wits were privi- 
leged to wear what mafks they pleafed in all 
ages; and that a vizard had been the conftant 
crown of their labours, which was generally' 
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presented them by the hand of fome fatyr, and 
lometimes of Apollo himfelf:” For the truth 
of which he appealed to the frontifpiece of 
ieveral books, and particularly to * the Englifh 
Juvenal, to which he referred him ; and only 
added, “ That fuch authors were the Larvati, 
or Larva donati of the ancients. This cleared 
up all, and in the concluiion you were chofe 
probationer ; and Mr. Preiident put round your 
health as fuch, protefting, “ That though indeed 
he talked of a vizard, he did not believe all the 
while you had any more occaiion for it than the 
cat-a- mountain fo that all you have to do 
now is to pay your fees, which are here very 
reafonable, if you are not impofed upon ; and 
you may ftile yourfelf Informis Societatis Socius : 
which I am defired to acquaint you with; and 
upon the fame I beg you to accept of the con* 
gratulation of. 

Sir, 

Your obliged humble fervant, 

A. C.’ 

March 21. 

R*. 

y By Steele. See final notes to N° 5, and to N° 324. 
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N° 33. Saturday, April 7, 1711. 


Fervidus tecum puer , et folutis 
Gratis zonis, preperentque nymph*, 

Et parilm comis jtne te juventas, 

Mercuriufque. Hok. 1 Od. xxx. 5. 

The graces with their zones unloos’d; 

The nymphs their beauties all expos’d ; 

From every fpring, and every plain; 

Thy pow’rful, hot, and winged Boy ; 

And youth that’s dull without thy joy j 
And Mercury compofe thy train. Creech. 

*A friend of mine has two daughters, whom 
I will call Lactitia and Daphne; the former 
is one of the greateft beauties of the age in 
which fhe lives, the latter no way remarkable 
for any charms in her perfon. Upon this one 
circumftance of their outward form, the good 
and ill of their life feems to turn. Laetitia has 
not, from her very childhood, heard any thing 
elfe but commendations of her features and 
complexion, by which means (He is no other than 
nature made her, a very beautiful outride. The 
confcioufnefs of her charms has rendered her 
infupportably vain and infolent, towards all who 
have to do with her. Daphne, who was almoit 
twenty before one civil thing had ever been faid 
to her, found herfelf obliged to acquire fome 
accomplifhments to make up for the want of 
thofe attractions which lhe faw in her rider. 
Poo; Daphne was feldom fubmitted to in a 
debate wherein fhe was concerned; her difcourfe 
had nothing to recommend it but the good fenfc 
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of it, and fhe was always under a neceflity to 
have very well confidered what fhe was to fay 
before fhe uttered it; while Laetitia was liftencd 
to with partiality, and approbation fat in the 
countenances of thofe fhe converfed with, before 
fhe communicated what fhe had to fay. Thefe 
caufes have produced fuitable effects, and Laetitia 
is as infipid a companion as Daphne is an agree- 
able One. Laetitia, confident of favour, has ftudied 
no arts to pleafe ; Daphne, defpairing of any 
inclination towards her perfon, has depended only 
on her merit. Laetitia has always fomething in 
her air that is fallen, grave, and difconfolatp. 
Daphne has a countenance that appears chearful, 
open, and unconcerned. A young gentleman 
faw Laetitia this winter at a play, and became 
her captive. His fortune was fuch, that he 
wanted very little introduction to fpeak his 
fentiments to her father. The lover was ' 
admitted with the utmoft freedom into the 
family, where a conftrained behaviour, fevere 
looks, and diftant civilities, were the higheft 
favouxS he could obtain of Laetitia ; while Daphne 
ufed him with the good humour, familiarity, and 
innocence of a filter : infomuch that he would' 
often fay to her, * Dear Daphne, wert thou but 
as handfome as Laetitia — .’ . She received fuch 
language with that ingenuous and pleafing mirth, 
which is natural to a woman without defign. He 
ftill fighed in vain for Laetitia, but found certain 
relief in the agreeable converfation of Daphne. 
At length heartily tired with the haughty 
impertinence of Laetitia, and charmed with the 
repeated inftances of good-humour he had 
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obferved in Daphne, he one day told the latter, 
that he had lomething to fay to her he hoped 
{he would be pleafed with — ‘ Faith, Daphne,’ 
continued he, * I am in love with thee, and 
defpife thy lifter linccrely.’ The manner of his 
declaring himfelf gave his miftrefs occalion for 
a very hearty laughter. — * Nay,’ lays he, * I 
knew you would laugh at me, but 1 will alk 
your father.’ He did lb ; the father received 
his intelligence with no lefs joy than furprife, 
and was very glad he had now no care left but 
for his beauty, which he thought he could carry 
to market at his leifure. I do not know any 
thing that has pleafed me lo much a great while, 
as this conqueft of my friend Daphne’s. All 
her acquaintance congratulate her upon her 
chance-medley, and laugh at that premeditating 
murderer her filler. As it is an argument of a 
light mind, to think the worfe of ourfelves for 
the imperfections of our perlon, it is equally 
below us to value ourfelves upon the advantages 
of them. The female world feem to be almoft 
incorrigibly gone aftray in this particular; for 
which realon I lhall recommend the following 
extraCl out of a friend’s letter * to the profefled 
beauties who are a people almoft as unfufterable 
as the profefled wits. 

* Monsieur St. Evremond has concluded 
one of his elfays with affirming, that the laft 
iighs of a handfome woman are not fo much for 

* The friend who was the author of this letter was Mr. 
John Hughes. See a fccond letter on the fame fuhjeCt by 
the fame author, Spectator N° 53. 
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the lots of her. life, as of her beauty. Perhaps 
this raillery is purfiied too far, yet it is turned 
upon a very obvious remark, that 'woman’s 
ftrongeft paffion is for her own beauty, and that 
Ihe values it as her favourite diftin&ion. From 
hence it is that all arts, which pretend to im- 
prove or preferve it, meet with fo general a 
reception among the fex. To fay nothing of 
many falfe helps and contraband wares of beauty, 
which are daily vended in this great mart, there 
is not a maiden gentlewoman of a good family, 
in any country of South Britain, who has not 
heard of the virtues of May-dew, or is unfur- 
nifhed with fome receipt or other in favour of 
her complexion ; and I have known a phyfician 
of learning and fenfe, after eight years ftudy in 
the univerfity, and a courfe of travels into moft 
countries of Europe, owe the firft railing of his 
fortunes to a cofmetic waili. 

* This has given me occafion to conlidcr how 
fo uoiverfal a difpofition in womankind, which 
fprings from a laudable motive, the defire of 
pleating, and proceeds upon an opinion, not 
altogether groundlefs, that nature may be helped 
by art, may be turned to their advantage. And, 
methinks, it would be an acceptable lervice to 
take them out of the hands of quacks and pre- 
tenders, and to prevent their impofing upon 
themfclves, by difeovering to them the true 
fecret and art of improving beauty. 

* In order to this, before I touch upon it 
dire&ly, it will be neceffary to lay down a few 
preliminary maxims, viz. 
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* That no woman can be handlome by the 
force of features alone, any more than (he can 
be witty Only by the help of fpeech. 

* That pride deftroys all lymmetry and grace, 
and affc&ation is a more terrible enemy to 'fine 
faces than the fmall-pox. 

‘ That no woman is capable of being beautiful, 
who is not incapable of being falle. 

* And, That what would be odious in a friend, 
is deformity in a miltrefs. 

* From thefe few principles, thus laid down, 
it will be ealy to prove, that the true art of affift- 
ing beauty confifts in embellilhing the whole 
perfon by the proper ornaments of virtuous and 
commendable qualities. By this help alone it 
is, that thole who are the favourite work of 
nature, or as Mr. Dryden exprefles it, the 
porcelain clay of human kind, become animated, 
and are in a capacity of exerting their charms : 
and thofe who feem to be ncgle&ed by her, 
like models wrought in haile, are capable in 
a great meafure of finilhing what Ihe has left 
imperfect. 

* It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea 
of that lex, which was created to refine the joys, 
and foften the cares of humanity, by the moll 
agreeable participation, to conlider them merely 
as objeds of fight. This is abridging them of 
their natural extent of power, to put them upon 
a level with their pictures at Kneller’s. How 
much nobler is the contemplation of beauty, 
heightened by virtue, and commanding our 
elleem and love, while it draws our objervation? 
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How faint and fpiritlefs are the charms of a 
coquette, when compared with the real loveli- 
ness of Sophronia’s innocence, piety, good- 
humour, and truth ; virtues which add a new 
foftnefs to her fex, and even beautify her 
beauty ! That agreeablenefs which mull other- 
wife have appeared no longer in the modefl 
virgin, is now preferved in the tender mother, 
the prudent friend, and the faithful wife. 
Colours artfully fpread upon canvafs may enter- 
tain the eye, but not aiFe& the heart; and fhe 
who takes no care to add to the natural graces 
of her perfon any excellent qualities, may be 
allowed flill to amufc, as a picture, but not to 
triumph as a beauty. 

* When Adam is introduced by Milton, 
deferibing Eve in Paradife, and relating to the 
angel the impreffions he felt upon feeing her at 
her firfl creation, he docs not reprefent her like 
a Grecian Venus, by her Shape or features, but 
by the lullrc of her mind which fhone in them, 
and gave them their power of charming: 

“ Grace was in all her fteps, heav’n in her eye. 

In all her geftures dignity and love !” 

* Without this irradiating power, the proudefl 
fair one ought to know, whatever her glafs may 
tell her to the contrary, that her moil perfect 
features arc uninformed and dead. 

‘ I cannot, better clofe this moral, than by a 
ihort epitaph written by Ben Jonfon, with a 
fpirit which nothing could infpire but fuch an 
object as I have been deferibing : 
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“ Underneath this ftone doth lie. 

As much virtue as could die ; 

• Which when alive did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live." 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

RV R. B.’ 


N°34. Monday, Aprils 1711. 


•farcit 

Cognat is maculis Jimilis fera- 

Juv. Sat. xv. 159. 

From fpottcd ikins the leopard does refrain. Tate. 

The club of which I am a member, is very 
luckily compofed of fuch perfons as are engaged 
in different ways of life, and deputed as it were 
out of the moft confpicuous clafles of mankind. 
By this means I am furnifhed with the greateft 
variety of hints and materials, and know every 
thing that paifes in the different quarters and 
divisions, not only of this great city, but of the 
whole kingdom. My readers too have the 
fatisfaftion to find that there is no rank or 
degree among them, who have not their repre- 
Tentative in this club, and that there is always 
fomebody prefent who will take care of their 
refpeftive interefts, that nothing may be written 
or publifhed to the prejudice or infringement of 
their juft rights and privileges. 

• By Steele. See final notes to N°5, and to N°3?4, on 
Steele’s fignaturcs K and T. 
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I laft night fat very late in a company with 
this feleft body of friends, who entertained me 
with foveral remarks which they and others had 
made upon thefc my fpeculations, as alfo with 
the various fucccfs which they had met with 
among their l'everal ranks and degrees of readers. 
Will Honeycomb told me, in the fofteft manner 
he could, that there were feme ladies (but for 
your comfort, lays Will, they are not thofe of 
the molt wit) that were offended at the liberties 
I had taken with the opera and the puppct-lhow' ; 
that fome of them were likewile very much 
furpriled, that I Ihould think fuch ferious points 
as the drefs and equipage of pcrlbns of quality, 
proper fubjc<fls for raillery. 

He was going on, when lir Andrew Freeport 
took him up lliort, and told him, that the papers 
he hinted at had done great good in the city, 
and that all their wives and daughters were the 
better for them ; and further added, that the 
whole city thought themfclves very much 
obliged to me for declaring my generous inten- 
tions to fcourge vice and folly as they appear 
in a multitude, without condescending to be a 
publilher of particular intrigues and cuckoldoms. 
* In lhort,’ lays fir Andrew, ‘ if you avoid that 
foolilh beaten road of falling upon aldermen and 
citizens, and employ your pen upon the vanity 
and luxury of courts, your paper muff needs be 
of general ufc.’ 

Upon this my friend the Templar told lir 
Andrew, that he wondered to hear a man of 
his fenfe talk after that manner ; that the city 

3 
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had always been the province far fatire ; and 
that the wits of king Charles’s time jefted upon, 
nothing elfe during his whole reign. He then 
ihewed, by the examples of Horace, Juvenal, 
Boileau, and the beft writers of every age, that 
the follies of the Rage and court had never been, 
accounted too facred for ridicule, how great 
foever the perfons might be that patronized 
them. ‘ But after all,’ fays he, * I think your 
raillery has made too great an excurlion, in 
attacking leveral perfons of the inns of court ; 
and I do not believe you can Ihew me any 
precedent for your behaviour in that parti- 
cular.’ 

My good friend fir Roger de Coverley, who 
had faid nothing all this while, began his fpeech 
with a pifti ! and told us, that he wondered to 
fee lo many men of fenfe lo very ferious upon 
fooleries. * Let our good friend,’ fays he, 
* attack every one that deferves it: I would only 
advile you, Mr. Spectator, applying himfclf to 
me, to take care how you meddle with country 
fquires. They are the ornaments of the Englilh 
nation ; men of good heads and found bodies ! 
and, let me tell you, fome of them take it ill of 
you, that you mention fox- hunters with lo little 
refpeft.’ 

Captain Sentry fpoke very fparingly on this 
occafion. What he faid was only to commend 
my prudence in not touching upon the army, 
and advifed me to continue to aid difcrcetly in 
that point. 

By this time I found every fubjc& of niy 
Ipeculations was taken away from me, by one 
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or other of thjfcclub ; and began to think myfelf 
in the condition of the good man that had one 
wife who took a diilike to his grey hairs, and 
another to his black, till by their picking out 
what each of them had an averfion to, they left 
his head altogether bald and naked. 

While I was thus muiing with myfelf, my 
worthy friend the Clergyman, who, very luckily 
for me, was at the club that night, undertook 
my caufe. He told us, that he wondered any 
order of perfons fhould think themfelves too 
confiderable to be advifed. That it was not 
quality, but innocence, which exempted men 
from reproof. That vice and folly ought to be 
attacked wherever they could be met with, and 
efpecially when they were placed in high and 
confpicuous Rations of life. He further added, 
that my paper would only ferve to aggravate 
the pains of poverty, if it chiefly expofed thofe 
who are already deprefled, and in fbme meafure 
turned into ridicule, by the meannefs of their 
conditions and circumflances. He afterward 
proceeded to take notice of the great ule this paper 
might be of to the public, by reprehending 
thofe vices which are too trivial for the chaflife- 
ment of the law, and too fantaflical for the 
cognizance of the pulpit. He then advifed 
me to profecute my undertaking with cheer- 
fulnefs, and allured me, that whoever might 
be difplcafed with me, I fhould be approved by 
all thofe w'hofe oraifes do honour to the perfons 
on whom they are bellowed. 

The whole club pay a particular deference 
to the difeourfe of this gentleman, and ar<s 
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drawn into what he fays, as mi4h by the can- 
did ingenuous manner with which he delivers 
Kimfelf, as by the flrength of argument and 
force of reafon which he makes ufe of. Will 
Honeycomb immediately agreed, that fkhat be 
had laid was right; and that for his part, he 
would not infill upon the quarter which he had 
demanded for the ladies. Sir Andrew gave up 
the city with the fame franknefs. The Templar 
would not Hand out, and was followed by fir 
Roger and the Captain ; who all agreed that I 
fhould be at liberty to carry the war into what 
quarter I plcafed; provided I continued to com- 
bat with criminals in a body, and to afTault the 
vice without hurting the perfon. 

This debate, which was held for the good of 
mankind, put me in mind of that which the 
Roman triumvirate were formerly engaged in 
for their dcflru&ion. Every man at firft flood 
hard for his friend, till they found that by this 
means they fhould fpoil their profcription : and 
at length making a facrifice of all their acquaint- 
ance and relations, furnifhed out a very decent 
execution. 

Having thus taken my refolutions to march 
on boldly in the caufe of virtue and good fcnfe, 
and to annoy their adverfarics in whatever de- 
gree or rank of men they may be found; I fhall 
be deaf for the future to all the remonflrances 
that fhall be made to me on this account. If 
Punch grows extravagant, I fhall reprimand him 
very freely. If the flage becomes a nurfery of 
folly and impertinence, I fhall not be afraid to 
animadvert upon it. In fhort, if I meet with 
Vo 1 . 1. O 
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any thing in city, court, or country, that ihocks 
modefty or good manners, I ihall ule my utmofl 
endeavours to make an example of it. I mull 
however, intreat every particular perfon, who 
does me the honour to be a reader of this pa- 
per, never to think himfelf, or any one of his 
friends or eneqiies, aimed at in what is laid: for 
I promile him, never to draw a faulty character 
which does not fit at lead a thoufand people ; 
or to publiih a fingle paper, that is not written 
in the fpirit of benevolence, and with a love of 
mankind. C\ 

* # * An advertifement, dated May io, 1711, announced 
about this time the fale of feveral acres in the Levels of Ha- 
vering and Daggenham, decreed to be fold by her majefty’s 
Commiffioners of (ewers for non-payment of taxes aflefled for 
repair of a breach in the Level of Daggenham, very likely now 
to be made up. The words in Italics are the very words of the 
advertifement. See Capt. John Perry's Account of Stopping 
Daggenham Breach, a very curious butfcarce book, 8vo. 1721. 
Printed for B. Tooke. 

* By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See final note 
to N° 7, on Addifon’s fignatures C, L, I, O; N° 22i, and 
notes on cabaliftical letters, icc. 
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N°35. Tuefday, April io, ijn. 


Rifu inept a res inepttor nulla eft. Mart. 

Nothing fo foolilh as the laugh of fools. 

Among all kinds of writing, there is none 
in which authors are more apt to mifcarry than 
in works of humour, as there is none in which 
they are more ambitious to excel. It is not an 
imagination that teems with mongers, an head 
that is filled with extravagant conceptions, 
which is capable of fumifhing the world with 
diverfions of this nature; and yet if we look into 
the productions of feveral writers, who fet up 
for men of humour, what wild irregular fan- 
cies, what unnatural diftortions of thought do 
we meet with r If they fpeak nonfenfe, they 
believe they are talking humour; and when 
they have drawn together a fcheme of abfurd, 
inconfiftcnt ideas, they are not able to read it 
over to themfelves without laughing. Thefe 
poor gentlemen endeavour to gain themfelves 
the reputation of wits and humourifts, by fixch 
monftrous conceits as almoft qualify them for 
Bedlam; not confidering that humour fhould 
always lie under the check of reafon, and that 
it requires the direction of the niceft judgment, 
by fo much the more as it indulges itfelf in the 
moft boundlefs freedoms. There is a kind of 
nature that is to be obferved in this fort of com- 
pofitions, as well as in all other ; and a certain 
regularity of thought which muft difeover the 
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writer to be a man of lenfc, at the fame time 
that he appears altogether given up to caprice. 
For my part, when I read the delirious mirth 
of an unlkilful author, I cannot be lo barbarous 
as to divert myfclf with it, but am rather apt 
to pity the man, than laugh at any thing he 
writes. 

The deceafed Mr. Shadwell, who had himfclf 
a great deal of the talent which I am treating of, 
reprelents an empty rake, in one of his plays, 
as very much furprized to hear one lay that 
breaking of windows was not humour; and I 
queftion not but fcveral Englilh readers will be 
as much llartled to hear me affirm, that many of 
thole raving incoherent pieces, which arc often 
Iprcad among us, under odd chimerical titles, 
are rather the offsprings of a diftempered brain 
than works of humour. 

It is indeed much ealicr to deferibe what is 
not humour, than what is; and very difficult 
to define it otherwife than as Cowley has done 
wit, by negatives. Were I to give my own no- 
tions of it, I would deliver them after Plato’s 
manner, in a kind of allegory, and by fuppoling 
Humour to be a perfon, deduce to him all his 
qualifications, according to the following genea- 
logy. Truth was the founder of the family, 
and the father of. Good Senfc. Good Scnfe was 
the father of Wit, who married a lady of colla- 
teral line called Mirth, by whom he had iffuc 
Humour. Humour therefore being the youngell 
of this illuftrious family, and descended from 
parents of fuch different difpofitions, is very va- 
rious and unequal in his temper: fometimes you 
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fee him putting on grave looks and a lolcrnn 
habit, fometimcs airy in his behaviour and fan- 
taftic in his drefs; infomuch that at different 
times he appears as ferious as a judge, and as 
jocular as a merry andrew. But as he has a great 
deal of the mother in his conftitution, whatever 
mood he is in, he never fails to make his com- 
pany laugh. 

But fince there is an impoftor abroad, who 
takes upon him the name of this young gentle- 
man, and would willingly pals for him in the 
world ; to the end that well-meaning perfons 
may not be impofed upon by cheats, I would 
defire my readers, when they meet with this 
pretender, to look into his parentage, and to 
examine him ftritlly, whether or no he be re- 
motely allied to Truth, and lineally defeended 
from Good Senfe ; if not, they may conclude 
him a counterfeit. They may like wile diitui- 
guifh him by a loud and excetfive laughter, in 
which he fcldom gets his company to join . with 
him. For as True Humour generally looks fori- 
ous, while every body laughs about him; Falfe 
Humour is always laughing, whiifi every body 
about him looks ferious. I fhall oniy add, if he 
has not in him a mixture of both parents, that 
is, if he would pals for the offspring of Wit 
without Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, you may 
conclude him to be altogether fpuriuus and a 
cheat. 

The impoftor of whom [ am fpeaking,defccnds 
originally from Falfehood, who was the mother 
of Nonlenfe, who was brought to bed of a Ion 
called Frenzy, who married one of the daugh- 
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ters of Folly, commonly known by the name of 
Laughter, on whom he. begot that monftrous 
infant of which I have here been fpeaking. I 
lhall fet down at length the genealogical table 
of Falfe Humour, and, at the fame time, place 
under it the genealogy of True Humour, that 
the reader may at one view behold their different 
pedigrees and relations. 

Falfehood, 

Nonfenfe. 

Frenzy. Laughter. 

Falfe Humour. 

. Truth, 

Good Senfe. 

Wit. Mirth. 

Humour. 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning, 
ieveral of the children of Falfe Humour, who 
are more in number than the fands of the fea, 
and might in particular enumerate the many 
ions and daughters which he has begot in this 
ifland. But as this would be a very invidious 
tafk, I fhall only obferve in general, that Falfe 
Humour differs from the True, as a monkey 
does from a man. 

Firft of all, He is exceedingly given to little 
apifh tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He fo much delights in mimicry, 
that it is all one to him whether he expofes by 
it idee and folly, luxury and avarice; or, on the 
contrary, virtue and wifdom, pain and poverty. 
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Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, info- 
much that he will bite the hand that feeds him, 
and endeavour to ridicule both friends and foes 
indifferently. For having but fmall talents, he 
muft be merry where he can, not where he 
lhould. 

Fourthly, fieing entirely void of reafon, he 
purfues no point either of morality or inftrudion, 
but is ludicrous only for the fake of being fo. 

Fifthly, Being incapable of any thing bjjt 
mock reprefentations, his ridicule is always per- 
fonal, and aimed at the vicious man, or the 
writer; not at the vice, or the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole fpecies 
of falfe humourifts ; but as one of my principal 
defigns in this paper is to beat down that malig- 
nant fpirit, which difeovers itfclf in the writings 
of the. prefent age, I (hall not fcruple, for the 
future, to fingle out any of the fmall wits, that 
infeft the world with fuch compofitions as are 
ill-natured, immoral, and abfurd. This is the 
only exception which I (hall make to the general 
rule I have preferibed myfelf, of attacking mul- 
titudes, fince every honeft man ought look 
upon himfelf as in a natural Rate of war with 
the libeller and lampooner, and to annoy them 
wherever they fall in his way. This is but re- 
taliating upon them, and treating them as they 
treat others. C . 

b By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See final 
UPte to N° 7 , on Addifon's fignatures C, L, 1, 0 ; andN°aau 
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N° 36. Wednefday, April 11, 1711. 


- I mmania monftra 

Perftrimus ■ - Virg. ./En. in. 383. 

Things the molt out of nature we endure. 


I shall not put myfclf to any farther pains 
for this day's entertainment, than barely to pub* 
■1 the letters and titles of petitions from the 
playhouie, with the minutes I have made upon 
the latter for my conduct in relation to them. 


Drury-lane, April the 9th. 

* Upon reading the project which is fet forth 
in one of your late papers", of making an alliance 
between all the bulls, bears, elephants, and lions, 
which are feparately expofed to public view in 
the cities of London and Weftminfter; together 
with the other wonders, {hows, and monfters, 
whereof you made refpe&ive mention in the 
faid {peculation; we, the chief a&ors of this 
playhouie, met and fat upon the faid deiign. 
It is with great delight that we expert the exe- 
cution of this work; and in order to contribute 
to it we have given warning to all our ghofts to 
get their livelihoods where they can, and not to 
appear among us after day-break of the 16th 
inftant. We are reiolved to take this opportu- 
nity to parjt with every thing which does not 
contribute to the reprefentation of human life ; 
■ and ihall make a free gift of all animated uteniils 


• Sec Sped. N° 31. 
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to your projector. The hangings you formerly 
mentioned are run away ; as are likewife a jet 
of chairs, each of which was met upon two 
legs going through the Rofe tavern at two 
this morning. We hope, fir, you will give 
proper notice to the town that we are endea- 
vouring at thefe regulations; and that we intend 
for the future to fhew no monfters, but men 
who are converted into fuch by their own 
induftry and affedation. Jf you will pleafc to 
be at the houfe to-night, you will fee me do 
my endeavour to lhew fome unnatural appear- 
ances which are in vogue among the polite and 
well-bred. I am to prefent, in the charader of 
a fine lady dancing, all the di Portions which 
are frequently taken for graces in mien and 
gefture. This, fir, is a fpecimen of the 
methods we jhall take to expofe the monfters 
which come within the notice of a regular 
theatre; and we defire nothing more grofs may 
be admitted by you Spedators for the future. 
We have caihiercd three companies of theatrical 
guards, and defign our kings fhall for the future 
make love, and fit in council, without an army; 
and wait only your diredion, whether you will 
have them reinforce king Porus, or join the 
troops of Macedon. Mr. Pinkcthman rcfolves 
to confult his pantheon of heathen gods in 
oppofition to the oracle of Delphos, and doubts 
not but he fhall turn the fortune of Porus, when 
he perfbnates him. I am defired by the com- 
pany to inform you, that they fubmit to your 
cenfures ; and fhall have you in greater venera- 
tion than Hercules was of old, if you ean drive 
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monders from the theatre; and think your merit 
-will be as much greater than his, as to convince 
is more than to conquer. 

I am, Sir, 

Your mod obedient fervant, 

t. n: 


* Sir, 

* When 1 1 acquaint you with the 
great and unexpected viciflitudes of my fortune, 
I doubt not but I fhall obtain your pity and 
favour. I have for many years pad been Thun* 
derer to the playhoufe; and have not only made 
as much noife out of the clouds as any prede- 
ceffor of mine in the theatre that ever bore that 
character, but alio have defcended and fpoke 
on the dage as the bold Thunderer in The 
Rehearfal. When they got me down thus low, 
they thought fit to degrade me further, and 
make me a ghod. I was contented with this 
for thefe two lad winters; but they carry their 
tyranny dill further, and not fatisfied that I am 
banifhed from above ground, they have given 
me to underdand that I am wholly to depart 
their dominions, and taken from me even my 
fubtcrrancous employment. Now, fir, what I 
defire of you is, that if your undertaker thinks 
fit to ufc fire-arms (as other authors have done) 
in the time of Alexander, I may be a cannon 
againd Porus, or elfe provide for me in the 
burning of Perfepolis, or what other method you 
ihall think fit. 

Salmoneus of Covent-garden,’ 
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The petition of all the Devils of the play- 
houfe in behalf of thcmfclves and families, 
fetting forth their expulfion from thence,* with 
certificates of their good life and converfation, 
and praying relief. 

The merit of this petition referred to Mr. 
Chr. Rich d , who made them devils. 

The petition of the Grave-digger in Hamlet, 
to command the Pioneers in the Expedition of 
Alexander. 

Granted. 

The petition of William Bullock V to be 
Hepheftion to Pinkethman the Great f . 

Granted. 

d See Tatler, N° 4a, N° 99, and notes on Divito, tinder 
which name the patentee of the playhoufe, Mr. Rich, is 
there mentioned. See alfo Cibber’s Apology, &c. paflim. 

e See Tatler, N° 7, N° 188 ; Spectator, N° 44, and notes 
on Bullock. 

f See Tatler, N°4, N° 7, N° 20, N° 188; Spectator, 
N°3i, N° 370; and notes on Penkethman. See alfo C. 
Cibber’s Apology for his own Life, vol. i. p. 112, ftq. ct 
pajjim. Edit. i2mo. 2 vols. 1756, where there is a full 
account of Penkethman, of dramatic chara&ers and affairs in 
the author’s own time, and much curious information in the 
hiftory of the ftage, antecedent to his perfonal engagement 
and concern with it. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A widow gentlewoman, well born both by father and 
mother’s fide, being the daughter of Thomas Prater, once an 
eminent praditioncr in the law, andof Letitia Tattle, a family 
well known in all parts of this kingdom, having been reduced 
by misfortunes to wait on feveral great perfons, and for fome 
time to be a teacher at a boarding-fehool of young ladies, 
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giveth notice to the public. That fhe hath lately taken a houfe 
near Btaomfbury-fquare, tommodioufly fituated next the 
fields in a good air; where fhe teaches all forts of birds of the 
loquacious kind, as parrots, darlings, magpies, and Others, 
to imitate human voices in greater perfection than ever was 
yet pra&ifed. They are not only inftruCted to pronounce 
words diftin&ly, ana in a proper tone and accent, but to 
fpeak the language with great purity and volubility of tongue, 
together with all the fafhionable phrafes andcompliments now 
in ufe either at tea-tables, or vifiting-days. Thofe that have 
good voices may be taught to ling the neweft opera-airs, and 
if required, to fpeak either Italian or French, paying fome- 
thing extraordinary above the common rates. .They whofe 
friends are not able to pay the full prices, may be taken as 
half boarders. She teaches fuch as are defigned for the 
diverfion of the public, and to a<St in enchanted woods on 
the theatres, by the great. As fhe has often obferved with 
much concern how indecent an education is ufually given 
thefe innocent creatures, which in foine mcafure is owing to 
their being placed in rooms next the flrect, where, to the 
great offence of chafte and tender eaTS, they learn ribaldry, 
obfeene fongs, and immodeft expreffions from paffengers, 
and idle people, as alfo to cry fifh and card- matches, with 
other ufelefs parts of learning to birds who have rich friends, 
fhe has fitted up proper and neat apartments for them in the 
back part of her faid houfe; where fhe fuffers none to 
approach them but herfelf, and a fervant maid who is deaf 
and dumb, and whom fhe provided on purpofe .to prepare 
their food, and deanfe their cages ; having found by long 
experience how hard a thing it is for thofe to keep filence 
who have the ufe of fpeech, and the dangers her fcholars are 
expofed to, by the ftrong impreflions that are made by harfh 
founds, and vulgar dialects. In fhort, if they are birds of any 
parts or capacity, fhe will undertake to tender them fo accom- 
pli fhed in the compafs of a twelvemonth, that they fhall be fit 
converfation for fuch ladies as love to choofe their friends and 
companions, out of this fpecies. R 

' By Steele. See final note to N° 5 - 
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N° 37. Thurfday, April is, 1711. 


———Non ilia colo calatbifve Minerva 

' Feemineas ajjiuta mantis — 

ViRG. JEn. vii. 805. 

Unbred to fpinning, in the loom unflull’d. Dryden. 

Some months ago, my- friend fir Roger, 
being in the country; inclofed a letter to me, 
directed to a certain lady whom I (hall here call 
by the name of Leonora e , and as it contained 
matters of confequence, defired me to deliver it 
to her with my own hand. Accordingly I waited 
upon her ladyfhip pretty early in the morning, 
and was delired by her woman to walk into her 
lady’s library, till fuch time as lhe was in readi- 
nefs to receiye me. The very found of a lady’s 
library gave me a great curiofity to fee it ; and 
as it was fome time before the lady came to me, 
I had an opportunity of turning over a great 
many of her books, which were ranged toge- 
ther in a very beautiful order. At the end of 
the folios (which were finely bound and gilt) 
were great jars of china placed one above 
another in a very noble piece of architecture \ 
The quartos were feparated from the oCtavos by 
a pile of fmaller veffels, which rofe in a delight- 
ful pyramid. The oftavos were bounded by tea- 

8 See N°92, N° 140, N° 163 ; and notes on Leonora, and 
MilsShepheard, whofe name by marriage became Mrs. Perry, 
jthe lady here alluded to. 

h See Tat. in 8vo. with notes, N° 33, p. 223 ; Lover, N°. 
10; and Swift’s Works, vol. xsii. cr. ovo. p. 35. ' 
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diihes of all fhapes, colours, and fizes, which 
were fo difpofed on a wooden frame, that they 
looked like one continued pillar indented with 
the fined ftrokes of Iculpture, and dained with 
the greated variety of dyes. That part of the 
library which was defigned for the reception of 
plays and pamphlets, and other loote papers, was 
inclofed in a kind of fquare, confiding of one of 
the prettied grotetque works that I ever law, and 
made up of fcaramouches, lions, monkies, man* 
darines, trees, thells, and a thouland other odd 
figures in china ware. In the midd of the room 
was a little japan table, with a quire of gilt 
paper upon it, and on the paper a filver fnufF- 
box made in the diape of a little book. I found 
there were teveral other counterfeit books upon 
the upper flielves, which were carved in wood, 
and ferved only to fill up the numbers like faggots 
in the muder of a regiment. I was wonderfully 
pleated with luch a mixt kind of furniture, as 
teemed very luitable both to the lady and the 
fcholar, and did not knowat fird whether I thould 
fancy mylelf in a grotto, or in a library. 

Upon my looking into the books, I found 
there were tome few which the lady had bought 
tor her own ufe, but that mod of them had been 
got together, either becaule the had heard them 
praifed, or becaufe the had feen the authors of 
them. Among teveral that I examined, I very 
well remember thete that follow : 

• Ogleby’s Virgil. • 

Diydcn’s Juvenal. 

Cafiandra. 
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Cleopatra. 

Aftraea. 

Sir Ifaac Newton’s Works. 

The Grand Cyrus ; with a pin {tuck in one of 
the middle leaves. 

Pembroke’s Arcadia. 

Locke on Human Underftanding : with a 
paper of patches in it. 

A Spelling Book. . 

A Dictionary for the explanation of hard 
words. 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The fifteen Comforts of Matrimony. 

Sir William Temple’s Effays. 

Father Malebranche’s Search after Truth, 
tranflated into Englifh. 

A book of Novels. 

The Academy of Compliments. 

Culpepper’s Midwifery. 

The Ladies Calling. 

Tales in Verfe* by Mr. Durfey: bound in red 
leather, gilt on the back, and doubled 
down in feveral places. 

All the Claffic Authors in Wood. 

A fet of Elzevirs by the fame Hand. 

Clelia : which opened of itfelf in the place 
that describes two lovers in a bower. 

Baker’s Chronicle. 

Advice to a Daughter. 

The New Atalantis, with a Key to it. 

Mr. Steele’s Chriftian Hero. < 

A Prayer-book : with a bottle of Hungary- 
Water by. the fide of it. 

Dr. Sacheverell’s Speech. 
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Fielding’s Trial. 

Seneca’s Morals. • 

Taylor’s Holy Living ahd Dying. 

La Ferte’s Infractions for Country Dances. 

i 

I was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book 
of thefe, and feveral other authors, when 
Leonora entered, and upon my prefen ting her 
with a letter from the knight, told me, with an 
unfpeakable grace, that (he hoped fir Roger was 
in good health : I anfwered Yes, for I hate long 
fpeeches, and after a bow or two retired. 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated beauty, 
and is fill a very lovely woman. She has been 
a widow for two or three years, and being unfor- 
tunate in her firf marriage, has taken a refolu- 
tion never to venture upon a fecond. She has 
no children to take care of, and leaves the 
management of her ef ate to my good friend fir 
Roger. But as the mind naturally finks into a 
kind of lethargy, and falls afleep, that is not 
agitated' by fome favourite pleafures and pur- 
fuits, Leonora has turned all the paflion of her 
fex into a love of books and retirement. She 
convcrfes chiefly with men (as fhe has often faid 
herfelf), but it is only in their writings; and 
admits of very few male vifitants, except my 
friend fir Roger, whom fhe hears with great 
pleafure, and without fcandal. As her reading - 
has lain very much among romances, it has given 
her a very particular turn of thinking, and dif- 
coyers itfelf even in her houfe, her gardens, and 
her furniture. Sir Roger has entertained me an 
hour together with a.defcription of her country 
3 
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feat, which is lituated in' a kind of wildernels, 
about an hundred miles diftant from London* 
and looks like a little enchanted palace. The 
rocks about her are lhaped into artificial- grottos 
covered with woodbines and -jeflamines. The 
woods are cut into lhady walks, twilled into 
bowers, and filled with cages of turtles. The 
fprings are made to run among pebbles, and bj 
that means taught to murmur very agreeably* 
They are likewife collected into a beautiful 
lake that is inhabited by a couple of fwans, and 
empties itfelf by a little rivulet which runs 
through a green meadow, and is known in the 
family by the name of The Purling Stream. 
The knight likewife tells me, that this lady 
preferves her. game better than any of the gen- 
tlemen in the country, not (fays fir Roger) 
that (he lets lb great a value upon her partridges 
and pheafants, as upon her larks and nightin- 
gales. For lhe lays that every bird which is 
killed in her ground, will fpoil a concert, and 
that ihe ihall certainly mifs him fhe next year. 

When I think how oddly this lady is improved 
by learning, 1 look upon her with a mixture of 
admiration and pity. Amidfi: thele innocent 
entertainments which lhe has formed to herfelf, 
how much more valuable does lhe appear than 
thole of her fex, who employ tHemlelves in 
diverfions that are lels reafonable, though more in 
falhion ? What improvements would a woman 
have made, who is io fufceptible of impreffions 
from what lhe reads, had lhe been guided to 
fuch books as have a tendency to enlighten the 

underftanding and re&ify the paffions, as well as 

Vol. I. p 
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while (he writhed herfelfinto as manydifferent 
poftures to engage him. When ihe laughed, 
her lips Were to fever at a greater diftance than 
ordinary to ihew her teeth; her fan was to point 
to iomething at a diftance, that in. the reach Ihe 
may difcover the roundnefs of her arm ; then 
Ihe is utterly miftaken in what (he law, falls 
back, fmiles at herjown folly, and is Co wholly 
difcompofed, that her tucker is to be adjufted, 
her bofom expoied, and the whole woman put 
into new airs and graces. While ihe was doing 
all this, the gallant had time to think of fbme- 
thing very pleafant to fay next to her, or make 
iome unkind obiervation on iome other lady to 
feed her vanity. Thefe unhappy effeds of 
aiFedation, naturally led me to look into that 
ftrange ftate of mind which Co generally difco- 
lours the behaviour of moft people we meet 
With. 

The learned Dr. Burnet, in his Theory of the 
Earth, takes occaiion tb obierve, that every 
thought is attended with a confcioufneis and 
repreientativeneis > the mind has nothing pre- 
lented to it but what is immediately followed 
by a refledion of confcience, which tells yoji 
whether that which was io preiented is graceful 
or unbecoming. This ad of the mind difcovers 
. itfelf in the gefture, by a proper behaviour in 
thoie whole confcioufnefs goes no farther .than 
to dired them in the juft progrefs of their pre- 
fent ftate or adion ; but betrays an interruption 
in every iecond thought, when the confciouf- 
nefs is employed in too fondly approving a man's 
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own conceptions ; which fort of confcioufnefs is 
what we call affectation. 

As the love of praile is implanted* in our 
bofoms as a ftrong incentive to worthy aCtions, 
it is a very difficult talk to get above a delire of 
it for things that Ihould be wholly indifferent. 
Women, whole hearts are fixed upon the plea- 
lure they have in the confcioufnefs that they 
are the objeCts of love and^dmiration, are ever 
changing the air oif their countenances, and alter- 
ing 'the attitude of their bodies, to ftrike the 
hearts of their beholders with new fenfe of their 
beauty. The dreffing part of our lex, whole 
minds are the fame with the lillier part of the 
other, are exactly in the like unealy condition 
to be regarded for a well-tied cravat, an hat 
cocked with an uncommon brilknels, a very 
well-chofen coat, or other inftances of meri, 
which they are impatient to fee unobserved. 

This apparent affectation, ariling from an ill- 
governed confcioufnefs, is not lo much to be 
wondered at in luch loofe and trivial minds as 
thele : but when we fee it reign in characters* 
of worth and diltinCtion, it is what you cannot 
but lament, not without fome indignation. It 
creeps into the heart of the wife man as well as 
that of the coxcomb. When you lee a man of 
fenle look about for applaufe, and dilcovcr an 
itching inclination to be ’commended; lay traps 
for a little incenle, even from thofe whofe opi- 
nion he values in nothing but his own favour ; 
who is fa fe againft this weakncls? Or who 
knows whether he is guilty of it or not ? The 
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belt way to get clear of fuch a light fondnels for 
applaufe, is to take all poftible care to throw off 
the love of it upon occafions that are not in 
themfelves laudable, but as it appears we hope 
for no praiie from them. Of this nature are all 
graces in men’s perfons, drels, and bodily 
deportment, which will naturally .be winning 
and attractive if we think not of them, but lofc 
their force in proportion to our endeavour to 
make them fuch. 

When our confcioufnefs turns upon the main 
defign of life, and our thoughts are employed 
upon the chief purpofe either in bufinels or 
plealure, we lhall never betray an affectation, for 
we cannot be guilty of it: but when we give 
the paffion for praife an unbridled liberty, our 
pleafure in little perfections robs us of what is 
due to us for great virtues, and worthy qualities. 
How many excellent Ipeeches and honeft aCtions 
are loft, for want of being indifferent where we 
ought ? Men are oppreffed with regard to their 
way of {peaking and aCting, inftead of having 
their thoughts bent upon what they fhould do 
or lay ; and by that means bury a capacity for 
great things, by their fear of failing in indifferent 
things. This, perhaps, cannot be called affec- 
tation; but it has fome tinClure of it, at leaft lb 
far, as that their fear of erring in a thing of no 
confequence, argues they would be too much 
pleafed in performing-it. 

It is only from a thorough difregard to him- 
felf in fuch particulars, that a man can aCt with 
a laudable fufficiency : his heart is fixed upon 
one point in view; and - he commits no errors, 
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becaufe he thinks nothing an ' error but what 
deviates from that intention. 

The wild havock affectation maizes ih that 
part of the world, which fhould be moft polite, 
» vilible wherever we turn out eyes: it pufhes 
men not only into impertinences in cOnverlation, 
but alio in their premeditated Ipeeches. At the 
bar it torments the bench, whole bulinefs it is 
to cut off all luperfluities in what is fpoken 
before it by the practitioner ; as well as feveral 
little- pieces of injuftice which arile from the 
law ftlelf. I have fee n it make a man run from 
the purpoie before a judge, who was, when at 
the bar himlelf, lo clofe and logical a pleader, 
that with all . the pomp of eloquence in his 
power, he never fpoke a word too much 

It might be borne even here, but it often 
afcends the pulpit itfelf; and the declaimer, in 
that lacred place, is frequently fo impertinently 
witty, fpeaks of the laft day itfelf with lb many 
quaint phrales, that there is no man who under- 
ftands raillery, but mull refolve to lin no more. 
Nay, you may behold him lometimes in prayer, 
lor a proper delivery of the great truths he is to 
utter, humble himlelf with fo very well-turned 
phrafe, and mention his own unworthinels in a 
way lb very becoming, that the air of the pretty 
gentleman is prelerved, under the lowlinels of 
the preacher. 

I lhatt end this with a Ihort letter I writ the 
other day to a very witty man, overrun with the 
fault I am lpeaking of: 

1 This feems to be intended as a compliment to chancellor 
Cowper, 
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* Dear Sir, 

< I spENTP lome time with you the 
other day, and mult take the liberty of a friend 
to tell you, of. the unfufferablc affectation you 
are guilty 'of in. all you fay -and do. When I 
gave you an hint of it, you afked me whether 
a man is to. be cold to what his friends think pf 
him ? No, but praife is not. to 'be the enter- 
tainment of eveiy moment. He that hopes for 
it mull be able to fufpend the polfeflion of it till 
proper periods of life, or death itfelf. If you 
would not rather be commended than be praife- 
worthy, contemn little merits; and allow no man 
to be io free with you; as to praife you to your 
face. Your vanity by this means will want its 
food. At the lame time your palfion for efteem 
will be more fully gratified ; men will praife 
you in their actions : where you now receive 
one compliment, you will then receive twenty 
civilities. Till then you will never have of 
either, further than. 

Sir, 

T m . Your humble lervant.* 

m By Steele. It has the fignature R in the original publi- 
cation in folio. Sec final notes to N° 5, and N° 324. 
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N° 39. Saturday, April 14, zyii. 


Afulta fero, vt plaeeam gems irritabile vatum. 

Cbm Jcribo Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 102. 

IMITATED. 

Much do I fuller, much, io keep in peace 
This jealous, wafpifh,' wrong-head’d rhyming race. 

Pops. 

As a perfect tragedy is the nobleft production 
of human nature, fo it is capable of giving the 
mind one of the raoft delightful and moll: 
improving entertainments. A virtuous man 
(lays Seneca) ilruggling with misfortunes, is 
fuch a Ipe&aclc as gods might look upon with 
pleafure ; and fuch a pleafure it is which one 
meets with in the repreleutation of a well-writ- 
ten tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear out 
of our thoughts every thing that is mean and 
little. They cherilh and cultivate that huma- 
nity which is the ornament of our nature. 
They loften infolence, foothe affliction, and 
iubdue the mind to the difpenfations of Pro- 
vidence. 

It is no wonder therefore that in all the polite 
nations of the world, this part of the drama 
has met with public encouragement. 

The modern tragedy excels that of Greece 
and Rome, in the intricacy and dilpolition of 
the fable ; but, what a Chriltian writer would 
be alhamed to own, falls infinitely ihort of it 
in the moral part of the performance. 
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. This I may fhow more at large hereafter: and 
in the mean time, that I may contribute fbme- 
thing towards the improvement of the Englifh 
tragedy, 1 fhall take notice, in this and in other 
following papers, of fome particular j$arts in it 
that leem liable to exception. 

Ariftotle obferves, that the Iambic verfe in 
the Greek tongue was the moft proper for tra- 
gedy: becauie at the fame time that it lifted up 
the difeourfe from profe, it was that which ap- 
proached nearer to it than any other kind of 
verfe. * For,’ fays he, * we may obferve that 
men in ordinary difeourfe very often fpeak 
iambics, without taking notice of it.’ We may 
make the fame obfervation of our Englifh blank 
verfe, which often enters into our common dif- 
eourfe, though we do not attend to it, and is 
fiich a due medium between rhyme and profe, 
that it feems wonderfully adapted to tragedy. 
I am therefore very much offended when I fee a 
play in rhyme ; which is as abfiird in Englifh, 
as a tragedy of hexameters would have been in 
Greek or Latin. The folecifm is, I think, frill 
greater in thofe plays that have fome feenes in 
rhyme and fome in blank verfe, which are to be 
looked upon as two feveral languages; or where 
we fee fome particular fimilies dignified with 
rhyme, at the fame time that every thing about 
them.lies in blank verfe. I would not however 
debar the poet from concluding his tragedy, 
or if he pleafes, every a6t of it, with -two or 
three couplets, which may have the fame 
effect as an air in the Italian opera after a long 
recitativo, and give the adlor a graceful exit. 
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Betides that we fee a diverfity of numbers in 
fome parts of the old tragedy, in order to hinder 
the ear from being tired with the fame conti- 
nued modulation of voice. For the fame reafon 
I do not’ diflike the fpeeches in our Englifh 
tragedy that clofe with an hemiftich, or half 
verfe, notwithftanding the perfon who fpeaks 
after it begins a new verfe. without filling up 
the preceding one; nor with abrupt paufes 
and breakings off in the middle of a verfe. 
when they humour any pafiion that is exprefled 
by it. 

Since I am upon this fubjelt, I muft obferve 
that our Englifh poets have fucceeded much 
better in the ftyle, than in the fentiments of 
their tragedies. Their language is very often 
noble and fonorous, but the fenfe either very 
trifling, or very common. On the contrary, in 
the ancient tragedies, and indeed in thofe of 
Corneille and Racine, though the expreflions 
are very great, it is the thought that bears them 
up and fwells them. For my own part, I 
prefer a noble fentiment that is depreffed with 
homely language, infinitely before a vulgar one 
that is blown up with all the found and energy 
of expreffion. Whether this defelt in our tra- 
gedies may arife from want of genius, know- 
ledge, or experience in the writers, or from 
their compliance with the vicious tafle of their 
readers, who arc better judges of the language 
than of the fentiments, and confequently relifh 
the one more than the other, I cannot determine. 
But I believe it might rectify the conduit both 
of the one and of the other, if the writer laid 
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down the whole contexture of his dialogue in 
plain Englifli, before he turned it into blank 
verie ; and if the reader, after the perufal of a 
fcene, would confider the naked thought of 
every fpeech in it, when di veiled of all its tragic 
ornaments. By this means, without being im- 
pofed upon by words, we may judge impartially 
of the thought, and confider whether it be na- 
tural or great enough for the perfon that utters 
it, whether it deferves to fhine in fuch a blaze 
of eloquence, or ihcw itfelf in fuch a variety of 
lights as are generally made ufe of by the writers 
of our Englifh tragedy. 

I mud in the next place obferve, that when 
our thoughts are great and juft, they are often 
obfeured by the founding phrafes, hard meta- 
phors, and forced exprefiions in which they arc 
clothed. Shakfpeare is often very faulty in 
this particular. There is a fine obiervation in 
Ariftotlc to this purpofe, which I have never 
feen quoted. The expreffion, fays he, ought to 
be very much laboured in the una&ive parts of 
the fable, as in deferiptions, fimilitudes, narra- 
tions, and the like; in which the opinions, man- 
ners, and paflions of men arc not reprefented ! 
for thefe (namely, the opinions, manners, and 
paflions) are apt to be obfeured by pompous 
phrafes and elaborate expreflions. Horace, who 
copied moft of his criticifms after Ariftotlc, l'eems 
to have had his eye on the foregoing rule, in the 
following verfes : 

f Et tragicus plerumque dolet fermone pedeftri : 

felepbus et Peleus , turn pauper et exttl uter<pue x 
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Prejicit ampullas et ft/quipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor JpeBautis tetigijfe quereld * 

A as. Poet, ver.' 95 . 

« Tragedians too lw bjr their ftate to grieve : 

Feleus and. Tdephps, exil’d and poor. 

Forget their (welling and gigantic words.' 

Roscommon. 

Among our modem Englifh poets, there is 
none who was better turned for tragedy than 
Lee ; if inftead of favouring the impetuofity of 
his genius he had reftrained it, and kept it 
within its proper bounds. His thoughts are 
wonderfully fuited to tragedy, but frequently 
loft in filch a cloud of words, that it is hard to 
fee the beauty of them. There is an infinite fire 
in his works, but fo involved in fmoke, that it 
does not appear in half its luftre. He frequently 
fucceeds in the paffionate parts of the tragedy, 
but more particularly where he flackens his ef- 
forts, and eafes the ftyle of thofe epithets and 
metaphors, in which he fo much abounds. 
What can be more natural, more f oft, or more 
paffionate, than that line in Statira’s fpeech, 
where fhe defer ibes the charms of Alexander's 
converfation ? 

* Then he would talk — Good Gods ( how he would 
talk!’ 

- That unexpected break in the line, and turn- 
ing the deferiptionof his mannef of talking into 
an admiration of it/ is inexpreffibly beautiful, 
and wonderfully fuited to the fond character of 
the perfon that fpeaks it. There is a fimplicity 
3 
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in the words, that outihineiyhe utmoft pride of 
expreffioty. 

Otway has followed natulan the language of 
his tragedy^ and therefore fluaesin the pamon- 
ate parts, more than any owfer Englh poets. 
As there is fomething familiar anti domeftic in 
the fable of his tragedy, more than in thofe of 
any other poet, he has little pomp,, hut great 
force* in his expreifions. For which reafon, 
though he has admirably fiiccceded in the tender 
and melting part of his tragedies, he fbmetimes 
falls into too great a familiarity of phrafe in 
thofe parts, which by Ariftotle’s rule, ought to 
have been railed and fuppotted by the dignity 
of expreffion. * 

It has been obfervtfd by others, that this poet 
has founded his tragedy of Venice Preferred, on 
fo wrong a plot, that the greateft characters in 
it are thofe of rebels and traitors. Had the hero 
of his play difcovered the fame good qualities 
in the defence of his country, that he fhewed 
for its ruin and fubverfion, the audience could 
not enough pity and admire him : but as he is 
now reprefented, we can only fay of him what 
the Roman hiftorian fays of Catiline, that his 
fall would have been glorious (Ji pro patri&Jk 
concidiffet ) had he fo fallen in the fervice of his 
country. C®. 

* By Addifon, dated, as fuppofed. froro Chelfea. See final 

note to N° 7, on Addifon’s fignatures C, L, 1, 0;, N° 221, 
and notes, on capital and cabaliftical letters. 
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Son, or in the pradice of the indents. We 
find that good, and evil happed alike to ail men 
on this fide the grave; and as the . principal 
defign of tragedy is to raife commiferadonKand 
terror in the minds of the audienqe? weflhali 
defeat this great end, if we always make virtue • 
and innocence happy and fuccelsrol. What- 
ever erodes and disappointments a good man 
differs in the body of the tragedy, they will 
make but a fmall impreflion on our minds, wheq 
we know that in the lad; ad he is to arrive at 
the end of his wilhes and defires. .When we lee 
him engaged in the depth of his afflictions, we 
are apt to comfort ourfelves, becaule we are line 
he will find his way out of them ; and that- his 
grief, how great Ibever it may be at prelent, 
will foon terminate in gladneSs. For this realon 
the ancient writers of tragedy treated men in 
their plays, as they are dealt with in the world, 
by making virtue Sometimes happy and Some- 
times miserable, as they found it in the fable 
which they made choice of, or as it might affed 
their audience in the mod agreeable manner. 
Aridotle confiders the tragedies that were writ- 
ten in either of thele kinds, and oblerves, that 
thole which ended unhappily had always plealed 
the people, and carried away the prize in the 
public dilputes of the dage, frdm thole that 
ended happily. Terror and commiferation leAve 
a pleafing anguilh in the mind ; and fix the au- 
dience in liich a Serious compofurc of thought, 
as is much more lading and delightful than any 
little tranfient dar|g of joy and fatisfa&ion. 
Accordingly we fin# that more of our English 
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tragedies have fuqceedcd, in which the favourites 
of the audience fink under their calamities, than 
thofe in which they recover themlelves out of 
them. The belt plays of this kind are The Or- 
phan, Venice Prefervcd, Alexander the Great, 
Theodofius, All for Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko, 
Othello, &c! King Lear is an admirable tra- 
gedy of the fame kind, as Shakfpeare wrpte it ; 
but as it is reformed according to the chimerical 
notion of poetical juftice, in my humble opinion 
it has loft half its beauty. At the fame time 
I muft allow,, that there are very noble trage- 
dies, which have been framed upon the other 
plan, and have ended happily; as indeed moft 
of the good tragedies, which have been written 
fince the ftarting of the above-mentioned criti- 
cifm, have taken this turn ; as The Mourning 
Bride, Tamerlane, Ulyfles, Phasdra and Hippo- 
litus, with moft of Mr. Dryden’s. I muft alfo 
allow, that many of Shakfpeare’s, and feveral 
of the celebrated tragedies of antiquity, arc call 
in the lame form. 1 do not therefore difpute 
againft this way of writing tragedies, but againft 
the criticiim that would eftablilh this as the only 
method: and by that means would very much 
cramp the Englilh tragedy, and perhaps give a 
wrong bent to the genius of our writers. 

The tragi-comedy, which is the product of 
/ thb Englilh theatre, is one of the moft mon- 
ftrous inventions that ever entered into a poet’s 
thoughts. An author might as well think of 
weaving the adventures of iEneas and Hudibras 
into one poem, as of writing fuch a motly piece 
of mirth and lbrrow. But the abfurdity of 
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thefe performances is fo veiy.vifiblc, thatlfhall 
notinufk upofrit. 

• The fame objections which are made to tragi- 
comedy* may in fome meafiire he applied to 
all tragedies that have a double plot in them ; 
■which are likewise more frequent upon the 
Englifli ftage* than upon any other: for titough 
the grief of the audience* in fuch performances, 
be not changed into another paffion, as in tragi- 
comedies; it is diverted upon another objedfc* 
which weakens their concern for the principal 
adtion* and breaks the tide of forrqw* by throw- 
ing it into different channels. This inconveni- 
ence however* may in a great mealure be cured* 
if not wholly removed* by the fkilful choice of 
on under-plot* which may bear fuch a near 
relation to the principal defign, as to contribute 
towards the completion of it* and be concluded 
by the fame cataftrophe. 

There is alfo another particular* which may 
be reckoned among the blenufhes* or rather the, 
falfe beauties* of our Englifh tragedy: I mean 
thofe particular fpeeches which are commonly 
known by the name of Rants. The warm and 
paflionate parts of a tragedy are always the moft 
taking with the audience; for which reafon we 
often foe the players pronouncing* in all the 
violence of adtion* feveral parts df the tragedy 
which the author writ with great temper* and 
defigned that they Ihould have been fo a&ecL 1 
have foen Powell very often raifo himfolf a loud 
clap by ; this artifice. The, poets that. Were 
acquainted with this focret, have given frequent 

occafion for fuch emotions in the a&or, by 
Vos. I, # , 
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adding vehemence to words where there was no 
paflion, or inflaming a real pallion into fuflian. 
This hath filled the mouths of our heroes with 
bombaft ; and given them fuch fcntiments, as 
proceed rather from a fwelling than a greatnefs 
of mind. Unnatural exclamations, curies, vows, 
blafphemies, a defiance of mankind, and an 
outraging of the gods, frequently pafs upon the 
audience for towering thoughts, and have 
accordingly met with infinite applaufc. 

I lhall here add a remark, which I am afraid 
our tragic writers may make an ill ufe of. As 
our heroes are generally lovers, their fwelling 
and bluftering upon the ftage very much recom- 
mends them to the fair part of their audience. 
The ladies are wonderfully pleafed to fee a man 
intuiting kings, or affronting, the gods, in one 
feene, and throwing himfelf at the feet of his 
miftrefs in another. Let him behave himfelf 
infolently towards the men, and abjeftly towards 
the fair one, and it is ten to one but he proves a 
favourite of the boxes. Dryden and Lee, in 
fevcral of their tragedies, have pra&ifed this 
fecret with good fuccefs. 

But to fhew how a rant pleafes beyond the 
mod juft and natural thought that is not pro- 
nounced with vehemence, I would defirc the 
reader, when he fees the tragedy of Oedipus, to 
obferve how quietly the hero is difmiffed at the 
end of the third a<ft, after having pronounced 
the following lines, in which the thought is very 
natural, and' apt to move companion: 

‘To you, good gods, I make my laft appeal ; 

Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal. 
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If in the maze of fate I blindly run, ’ 

And backward tread thofe paths I fought to lhun j 
Impute my errors to your own decree : 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free.’ 

Let us then obferve with what thunder-claps 
of applaufe he leaves the Rage, after the impie- 
ties and execrations at the end of the fourth adl; 
and you will wonder to fee an audience fo curfcd 
and fo pleafed at the fame time. 

* O that, as oft I have at Athens feen, 

\JVhere, by the way, there was no fiage till many 
years after Oedipus]. 

The ftage arife, and the big clouds defee ndj 
So now, in very deed, I might behold 
This pond’rous globe, and all yon marble roof. 
Meet like the hands of Jove, and crulh mankind: . 
For all the elements,’ &c. C p . 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having fpoken of Mr. Powell, as fometimes railing him- 
felf applaufe front the ill talle of an audience ; 1 mull do him 
' the juilice to own, that he is excellently formed for a trage- 
dian, and, when he pleafes, deferves the admiration of the tell 
judges ; as I doubt not but he will in the Conqueft of Mexico, 
which is adted for his own benefit to-morrow night. 

p By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See final 
note to N° 7 , N° 221, and notes. 
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For you are to know, Mr. Spectator, that there 
are women who do not let their huibands fee 
their faces till they are married. 

* Not to keep you in fulpence, I mean plainly 
that part of the lex who paint. They are (ome 
of them fo exquifitely fkilful this way, that give 
them but a tolerable pair of eyes to let up with, 
and they will make boiom, lips, cheeks, and 
eye-brows, by their own induftry. As for my 
dear, never was man fo enamoured as I was of 
her fair forehead, neck, and arms, as well as 
the bright jet of her hair ; but to my great afto- 
nifhm?nt i find they were all the ene& of art. 
Her (kin is fo tarnilhed with this practice, that 
when ihe firft wakes in a morning, (he fcarce 
feems young enough to be the mother of her 
whom I carried to bed the night before. I (hall 
take the liberty to part with her by the firft 
opportunity, unlefs her father will make her 
portion (uitable to her real, not her aflumed, 
countenance. This I thought fit to let him and 
her know by your means. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft obedient, humble (ervant.* 

I cannot tell what the law, or the parents' of 
the lady will do for this injured gentleman, but 
muft allow he has very much juftice on his fide. 
I have indeed very long oblerved this evil, and 
diftinguilhed thole of our women who wear 
their own, from thole in borrowed complexions, 
by the Pi As and the Britiih. There does not 
need , any great dilcemment to judge which are 
which,. The Britiih have a lively animated 
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Prqjictt ampullas et fe/quipedalia verba , 

Si curat cor JpeBantis tetigijfe querela* 

. y Aas. Poet, vcr; 95 . , 

* Tragedians too 1 m bytheir ftate to grieve : 

Peleus andLTelephps, exil’d and poor. 

Forget their fwelling and gigantic words.' 

Roscommon. 

Among our modem Englilh poets, there is 
none who was better turned for tragedy than 
Lee ; if inftead of favouring the impetuoiity of 
his genius he had reftrained it, and kept it 
within its proper bounds. His thoughts are 
wonderfully fuited to tragedy, but frequently 
loft in fiich a cloud of words, that it is hard to 
fee .the beauty of them. There is an infinite fire 
in his works, but fo involved in fmoke, that it 
does not appear in half its luftre. He frequently 
fiicceeds in the paftionate parts of the tragedy, 
but more particularly where he flackens his ef- 
forts, and eafes the ftyle of thole epithets and 
metaphors, in which he fo much abounds. 
What can be more natural, more loft, or more 
paffionate, than that line in Statira’s fpeech, 
where fhe -deferibes the charms pf Alexanders 
converfation ? 

* Then he would talk — Good Gods ! how he would 
talk!’ 

That unexpeded break in the line, and turn- 
ing the defeription of his mannef of talking into 
an admiration of it,' is inexprefiibly beautiful, 
and wonderfully fuited to the fond charader of 
the perfbn that fpeaks it. There is a fimplicity 
3 
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in the words, that outlhinesJrie utmoft pride of 
expreffioq. ■ 

Otway has followed natuipin the language of 
his tragedy; and therefore dunes in the paffion- 
ate parts, more than any o^hir Epgliln poets. 
As there is lomething familiar and domeftic in 
the fable of his tragedy, more than in thofe of 
any other poet, he has little pomp, , but great 
force ' in his expreflions. For which reafon, 
though he has admirably fiiccceded in the tender 
and melting part of his tragedies, he lometimes 
falls into too great a familiarity of phrafe in 
thofe parts, which by Ariftotle’s rule, ought to 
have been railed and liipported by the dignity 
of expreffion. * 

It has been obferved by others, that this poet 
has founded his tragedy of Venice Preferred, on 
lo wrong a plot, that the greateft characters in 
it are thole of rebels and traitors. Had the hero 
of his play dilcovered the lame good qualities 
in the defence of his country, that he lhewed 
for its^ruin and lubverlion, the audience could 
not enough pity and admire him : but as he is 
now reprefented, we can only lay of him what 
the Roman hiltorian lays of Catiline, that his 
fall would have been glorious (Ji pro patrid Jfc 
concidiffet) had he fo fallen in the lervice of his 
country. C”. 

* By Addifon, dated, as fuppofed,- from Chelfea. See final 
note to N° 7, on Addifon’s fignatures C, L, I, Oj , -N° 321, 
and notes, on capital and cabaliftical letters. 
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fbn, or in- the praftice of the ancients. We 
find that good, and evil happen alike to all men 
on this fide the pave; and as the.prinoipal 
defign of tragedy b to raife commiferadonHand 
terror in the minds of the audienqc/ wefhall 
defeat thb great end, if we always make Virtue 
and innocence happy and fuccefsnil. What- 
ever erodes and difappointments a good man 
fufFers in the body of the tragedy, they will 
make but a fmall impreflion on our minds, wheq 
we know that in the lad aft he b to arrive at 
the end of his wilhes and defires. .When we fee 
him engaged in the depth of his afHiftions, we 
are apt to comfort ourfelves, becaufe we are fine 
he will find his way out of them ; and that-hb 
grief, how great fbever it may be at prefent, 
will foon terminate in gladnefs. For thb reafon 
the ancient writers of tragedy treated men in 
their plays, as they are dealt with in the world, 
by making virtue fometimes happy and fome- 
times miserable, as they found it in the fable 
which they made choice of, or as it might afieft 
their audience in the mod agreeable manner. 
Ariftotle confident the tragedies that were writ- 
ten in either of thefe kinds, and obferves,- that 
thofe which ended unhappily had always pleafed 
the people, and carried away the prize , in the 
public aifputes of the ftage, frdm thofe that 
ended happily. Terror and commiferatkm leave 
a pleating anguifh in the mind ; and fix the au- 
dience in iuch a ferious compofurc of thought, 
as b much more lading and delightful than any 
little tranfient ftartg of joy and iatisfaftkm. 
Accordingly we fin# that more of our Engliih 
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tragedies have fucceeded, in which the favourites 
of the audience {ink under their calamities, than 
thofe in which they recover themfelves out of 
them. The beft plays of this kind are The Or- 
phan, Venice Prcfervcd, Alexander the Great, 
Theodoiius, All for Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko, 
Othello, &c. King Lear is an admirable tra- 
gedy of the fame kind, as Shakfpeare wrote it ; 
but as it is reformed according to the chimerical 
notion of poetical juftice, in my humble opinion 
it has loft half its beauty. At the lame time 
I muft allow,, that there are very noble trage- 
dies, which have been framed upon the other 
plan, and have ended happily ; as indeed moft 
of the good tragedies, which have been written 
iince the ftarting of the above-mentioned criti- 
cifm, have taken this turn ; as The Mourning 
Bride, Tamerlane, Ulylfes, Phaedra and Hippo- 
litus, with moft of Mr. Dryden’s. I muft alfb 
allow, that many of Shakfpeare’s, and leveral 
of the celebrated tragedies of antiquity, arc call 
in the lame form. 1 do not therefore difpute 
againft this way of writing tragedies, but againft 
the criticifm that would eftablilh this as the only 
method: and by that means would very much 
cramp the Engliih tragedy, and perhaps give a 
wrong bent to the genius of our writers. 

The tragi- domedy, .which is the product of 
7 thb Engliih theatre, is one of the moft mon- ■ 
ftrous inventions that ever entered into a poet’s 
thoughts. An author might as well think of 
weaving the adventures of iEneas and Hudibras 
into one poem, as of writing fuch a motly piece 
of mirth and lbrrow. But the abfurdity of 
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thefe performances is fb very vifible, that Ifhall 
not inuft upofr it. ■* 

The fame obje&ions which are made totragi- 
comedy, may in fome mealure he applied to 
all tragedies that have a double plot in them } 
-which are like wile more frequent upon the 
Englifh foagCj than upon any other: for &ougn 
the grief ofthe audience, in fitch performances, 
be not changed into another paffion, as in tragi- 
comedies; it is diverted upon another object, 
which weakens their concern for the principal 
action, and breaks the tide of fbrrow, by throw- 
ing it into Afferent channels. This inconveni- 
ence however, may in a great meafure be cured, 
if not wholly removed, by the fkilful choice of 
an under-plot, which may bear fuch a near 
relation to the principal defign, as to contribute 
towards the completion of it, and be concluded 
by the fame cataftrophe. 

There is alfo another particular* which may 
be reckoned among the blemifhes, or rather the, 
falfe beauties, of our Englifh tragedy: I mean 
thofe particular fpeeches which are commonly 
known by the name of Rants. The warm and 
paffionate parts of a tragedy are always themoft 
taking with the audience; for which reafbn we 
often fee the players pronouncing, in all the 
violence of a&ion, feveral parts df the tragedy 
which the author writ with great temper; and 
defigned that they fhould have been fo aded« I 
have feen Powell very often raife himfelf a loud 
clap by - this artifice. The, poets that, were 
acquainted with this fecret, have given frequent 
occafion for fuch emotions in the a&or, by 
Vol. f, .CL 
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adding vehemence to words where there was no 
paflion, or inflaming a real paflion into fuftian. 
This hathfiHed th& mouths of our heroes with*' 
. bombaft; and given them fuch fcntiments, as 
piOeeed rather from a fwelling than a greatnefs 
of mind. Unnatural exclamations, curies, vows, 
bhdpftemies, a defiance of mankind; and an 
outraging of the gods, frequently pais upon the 
audience for towering thoughts, and have 
accordingly met with infinite applauie. . 

I {hall here add a remark, which I am afraid 
our tragic writers may make an ill uie of. As 
our heroes are generally lovers, their fwelling 
and bluftering upon the ftage very much recom- 
mends them . to the fair part of their audience. 
The ladies are wonderfully pleated to fee a man 
intuiting kings, or affronting, the gods, in one 
icene, and throwing himfelf at the feet of his 
miftrefs in another. Let him behave himfelf 
infolently towards the men, and abje&ly towards 
the fair one, and it is ten to one but he proves a 
favourite of: the boxes. Dryden and Lee, in 
feveral of their tragedies, have pra&iied this 
fecret with good fuccefs. 

But to fhew how a rant pleafes beyond the 
moft juft and natural thought that is not pro- 
nounced with vehemence, I would defire the 
reader, when he fees the tragedy of Oedipus, to 
obferve how quietly the hero is difmifled at the * 
end of the third ad, after having pronounced 
die following tines, in which thethought is very 
natural, wd'apt to move comparison* . 

' * To you, good gods, I make my laft appeal ; 

Or clear my- virtues, or my crimes reveal. 
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If in die maze of fate I blindly run, * 

And backward tread thole paths I fought to Ihun * 
Impute my errors to your own decree : . 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free/ 

Let us then oblerve with what thunder-claps 
of applauie he leaves the ilage, after the impie- 
ties and execrations at the end of the fourth aft; 
and you will wonder to fee an audience fo curled 
and 5b pleafed at the fame time* 

• « 

* O that, as oft I have at Athens feen, 

[Where, by the way, there was no Jtage till many 
years after Oedipus]. 

The ftage arife, and the big clouds defcend ; 

So now, in very deed, I might behold 
This ponderous globe, and all yon marble roof. 
Meet like the hands of Jove, and crulh mankind: , 
For all the elements/ &c. / CX 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having fpokcn of Mr. Powell, as fometimes railing hirn- 
felf applaufe fronj the ill tafte of an audience ; l muft do him 
1 the juftice to own, that he is excellently formed for a trage- 
dian, and, when he pleafes, deferves the admiration of the heft 
judges ; as I doubt not but he will in theConqueft of Mexico', 
which is a&ed for his own benefit to-morrow night. 

p By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chellea. - See final 
note to N°7, N° %% i , and notes. 
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N° 41: Tucfday, April 17, 1711. 

fl 1 ; - mniir 1 " Tif 1 . i n- ■ r t- t t ams 


•—Til htvcnta reptrta es. 

Ovid Met. i. 654* ' 

§0 found} is vrorfe than loft. Addison* 

Compassion for the gentleman, who writes 
die following letter, fhould not prevail upon 
me' lo fall upon the fair fez, if it were not 
that I find they are frequently fairer than they 
Ought to be. Such impoftures are not to be 
tolerated in civil fociety, and I think his mif- 
fortune ought to be made public, as a warning 
for other men always to examine into what they 

admire. 

% • 

' SlR * „ 

* Supposing you to be a pcrfbn.of 

general knowledge, I make my application to 

you on a very particular occasion. I have a 

great mind to be rid of my wife, and hope, 

when you confider my cafe, you will be of 

opinion 1 have vci*yjuft pretentions to a divorce* 

I am a mere man of the town, and have veiy 

little improvement, but what I have got from 

days. I remember in the Silent Woman, the 

learned Dr* Cutberd, or Dr. Otter (I forget' 

• which) makes one of the caufes of feparation 

to be Error Perfbna, when a 'man marries a 

woman, and finds her not to be the fame woman 

whom he intended to marry, but another. If 

thdt be law, it b, I prefume, cxadtly my cafe. 
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For you are to know, Mr. Spedator, that there 
are women who do not let their hufbands fee 
their faces till they are married. 

* Not to keep you in fufpence, I mean plainly 
that part of the fex who paint. They are feme, 
of them fo exquifitely fkilful this way, that give 
them but a tolerable pair of eyes to let up with, 
and they will make bofom, lips, cheeks, and 
eye-brows, by their own induftry. As for my 
dear, never was man io enamoured as I was of 
her fair forehead, neck, and arms, as well as 
the bright Jet of her hair; but to ray great afto- 
nifhm$nt I - find they were all the efred of art. 
Her fkin is fo tamifhed with this pcadice, that 
when (he firft wakes in a morning, fhe fcarce 
feems young enough to be the mother of her 
whom I carried to bed the night before. I fhall 
take the liberty to part with her by the firft 
opportunity, unlefs her father will make her 
portion fuitable to her real, not her affirmed, 
countenance. This I thought fit to let him and 
her know by your means. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft obedient, humble fervant.* 

I cannot tell what the law, or the parents of 
the lady will do for this injured gentleman, but 
muft allow he has very much juftice on his fide. 

I 'have indeed very long obferved tips evil, and 
diftinguifhed thole of our women who wear 
their own, from thofe in borrowed complexions, 
by the Fids and the Britifh. There does not 
need any great difeemment to judge which are 
which*. The Britifh have a lively animated 
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afpedt ; the Pidts, though never fb beautiful, 
have dead uninformed countenances. . The 
rnufcles of a real face fometinaes fweil with 
foft paffion, fudden furprife, and are ftulhed 
with agreeable confufions, according as the 
objects before them, or the ideas prefented to 
them, affedt their imagination. But the Pidts 
behold all things with the fame air, whether 
they are joyful or fad ; the fame fixed .infen* 
Ability appears upon all occafions. A Pidfc, 
though fhe takes ail that pains to invite the 
approach of lovers, is - obliged to keep them at 
a certain diflance ; a figh in a languifhing lover, 
if fetched too near her, would diffolve a fea* 
ture ; and a kifs fnatqhed by a forward one, 
might transfer the complexion of the miftrefs to 
the admirer. It is hard to fpeak of thefe falfe 
fair ones, without faying fbmething uncomplai- 
fant, but I would only recommend to them to 
confider how they like coming into a room new 
painted; they may allure themfelvcs the near 
approach of a lady who ufes this <pradtice is 
much more offenfive. 

Will Honeycomb told us one day, an adven- 
ture he once had with a Pidt. This lady had 
wit; as well as beauty, at will ; and made it her 
bufinefs to gain hearts, for no other reaion but 
to rally the torments of her lovers. She would 
make great advances to infnare men, but with- 
out any manner of fcruple break off when there 
was no provocation. Her ill-nature and vanity 
made my friend very eafily proof againft the 
charms of . her wit and converfation ; but her 
beauteous form, inftead of being blemifhed by her 
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fal&hood and inconflancy, every day increafed 
upon him, and fhe had ne w attra&ions every 
time, he few. her. When (he obferved Win 
irrevocably her Have, Ihe began to ufe him as 
fuch, and after many fleps towards fuch a 
cruelty, lhe at lafe utterly banifhed him. The 
unhappy lover flrove in vain, by fervile cpiflleg, 
to revoke his doom ; till at length hd was forced 
to thelafl refuge, a round fum of money to her 
maid. This corrupt attendant placed him early 
in the morning behind the hangings in her mif- 
treis’s drefling-room. He flood very conveni- 
ently to obferve, without being feeri. The Pi<fl 
begins *the face fhe defigned to wear that day, 
and I have heard him protefl fhe had worked a 
full half hour before he lenew her to be the feme 
woman. As foon as he few the dawn of that 
complexion, for which he had fo long languifhed, 
he thought fit to break from his concealment* 
repeating that of Cowley : 

* Th' adorning thee with fo .much art. 

Is but a barbarous fkill ; 

*Tis like the pois’ning of a dart. 

Too apt before to kill.’ . 

< . . 

The Pi& flood before him. in the utmofl con- 
fufion, with the prettiefl fmirk imaginable on 
the imifhed fide of her face, pale as aihes on the 
other. Honeycomb feized all her gally-pots 
and wafhes, and carried off his handkerchief 
full of brufhes, feraps of. Spanifh wool, and 
phials of unguents. The lady went into the 
country, the lover was cured. 

3 
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• It is certain no faith ought to be kept 'with 
cheats, and an oath made to a Pi& is of itfolf void. 
I -would therefore exhort all the Britifh ladies to 
fingle them out, nor do I know any but Linda- 
mint who ihould be exempt from difcovenr; 
for her own complexion is fo delicate, that me 
- ought to be allowed the covering it with paint, 
as' a punilhment for choofing -to be the worft 
piece of art extant, inftead of the ra after-piece 
of nature. As for my part, who have no expec- 
tations from women, and confider them only 
as they are part of the fpecies, I do not half fo 
much fear offending a beauty, as a woman of 
fonfo; I' fhall therefore produce foveral faces 
which have been in public thefe many years, and 
never appeared. It will be a very pretty enter- 
tainment in the playhoufe, (when I have abo- 
lifhed this cuftom) to foe fo many ladies, when 
they firft lay it down, incog, in their own faces. 

In the mean time, as a'pattem for improving 
their charms, let the fox ftudy the agreeable 
Statira. Her features are enlivened with the 
chearfulnefs of her mind, and good-humour 
gives an alacrity to her eyes. She is graceful 
without afte&ing an air, and unconcerned with- 
out appearing carelefs. Her having no manner 
of art m hit mind, makes her want none in her 
perfon. 

How like is this lady, and how unlike is a 
Pift, to that defoription Dr. Donne gives of his 
.miftrefs? 

k 

, . * Hef* pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, ana lb diftin&ly wrought^ 

<That one would almoft lay her body bought,* 
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.ADVERTISEMENT. 

A young gentlewoman of about, nineteen yean of age 
(bred in tne family of a perfo'n of quality, lately deceafcd) 
who pjnnts the fineu flefii-colour, wants a place, and is to he 
heard of at the houfe of mynheer Grotefque, a Dutch painter 
in Barbican. 

N. B. She is alfo well -(killed in the drapery-part, and pot* 
on hoods, and mixes ribbons fo as to fuit the colours of the 
face with great art and fuccefs. Rq. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

* For the benefit of Powell, at the Theatre-royal, Drury* 
lane, this prefent Tuefday, being the iyth of April, will be 
prefented a play called The Indian Emperor; or, The Coo- 
queft of Mexico. The part of Cortex by Mr. Powell, 
Montezuma Mr. Keene, Odmar Mr. Mills, Guyomar Mr. 
Booth, Almeria Mrs. Knight, Alibech Mrs. Porter, Cydaria 
Mrs. Santlow/ — Spcdt. in Folio. See N° 40, ad fin. 


q By Steele. See final note to N° 6 . 
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N? 43. Wednefday, April 18, 1711. 


Garganum mugire putes nemus out mare ‘Thufcum; 

Tanto cum ftrepitu ludi fpeRantwr , rf • 

Divitiaque ptregrirue ; •quibus oblitus off or 
Cum jlctit in Jcena, concurrit dcxtcra leva. 

Dixit adhuc aliquid f Nil fani . placet ergo f 

Lam Tarentiuo violas imitata veneno. 

Hor. 2 Ep. i. 202. 


IMITATED. 

Loud as the wolves on Orca’s ftormy fteep, 

Howl to the roarings of the northern deep : 

Such is the fliout, the long applauding, note. 

At Quin’s high plume, or Oldfield’s petticoat: 

Or when from court a birth-day fuit bellow’d 
Sinks the loll a£tor in the tawdry load. 

Booth enters— —hark ! the univerfal peal !— 

But has he fpoken?— Not a fyllable. - ■— »' 

What Ihook the flage, and made the people flare ? 

Cato’s long wig, flow’r'd gown, and lacquer’d chair. 

Pope. 

Aristotle has obferved, that ordinary 
writers in tragedy endeavour to raife terror and 
pity in their audience, not by proper fentiments 
and expreihons, but by the dreiTcs and decora- 
tions of the ft age. There is fomething of this 
kind very ridiculous in the Engliih theatre. 
When the author has a mind to terrify us, it 
thunders; when he would make us melancholy, 
the ftage is darkened. But among all our tragic, 
artifices, I am the moft offended at thofe which 
are made uie of to infpire us with magnificent 
ideas' of the perfons that fpeak. The ordinary 
method of making an hero, is to clap a huge 
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plume of feathers upon his head, which rifes 
fo very high, that there is often a greater length 
from his chin to the top of his head, than to 
the foie of his foot. One would believe, that 
we thought a great man and a tall man the fame 
thing. This very much embarrafles the adtor, 
who is forced to hold his neck extremely ftifF 
and fteady all the while he fpeaks ; and notwith- 
ftanding any, anxieties which he pretends for 
his miftrefs, his country, or his friends, one 
may fee by his action, that his greateft care and 
concern is to keep the plume of feathers from 
falling off his head. For my own part, when 
1 fee a man uttering his complaints under fiich 
a mountain of feathers, 1 am apt to look upon 
him rather as an unfortunate lunatic, than a 
diftreffed hero. As tbefe fuperfluous ornaments 
upon the head make a great man, a princefs 
generally receives her grandeur from ttiofc addi- 
tional incumbrances that fall into her tail: I 
mean the broad fweeping train that follows her 
in all her motions, and finds conftant employ- 
ment for a boy who ftands behind her to open 
and fprcad it to advantage. • 1 do not know 
how others are affedted at this fight, but I 
mud confefs, my eyes are wholly taken up 
with the page’s part ; and, as for the queen, I 
am not fa attentive to any thing fhe fpeaks, as 
to the right adj ufting of her train, left it fhould 
chance to trip up her heels, or incommode her, 
as fhe walks to and fro upon the ftage. It is, in 
my opinion, a very odd fpedlacle, to fee a queen 
venting her paflion in a difordered motion/ and 
a little boy taking care all the while that they 
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do not ruffle the tail of her gown. The parts 
»W the two perfons ad on the ftage at the 
iame time are very different. The princefs is 
afraid left fhe fhould incur the difpleafttre of the 
king her father, or lofe the hero her lover, whilft 
her attendant is only concerned left fhe fhould 
entangl? her feet in her petticoat. 

We are told, that an ancient tragic poet, to 
move the pity of his audience for his exiled kings 
and diftrefled heroes, ufed to make the a&ors 
reprefent them in dreffes and clothes that were 
thread-bare and decayed. This artifice for 
moving pity feems as ill contrived as that we 
have been fpeaking of to infpire us with a great 
idea of the perfons introduced upon the ftage. 
In ihort, I would have our conceptions railed 
by the dignity of thought and fublimity of 
expreffion, rather than by a train of robes or a 
plume of feathers. 

Another mechanical method of making great 
'' men, and adding dignity to kings and queens, is 
to accompany them with halberts and battle- 
axes. Two or three fhifters of fcenes, with the 
two candle- fnuffer s, make up a complete body 
of guards upon the Englifh ftage ; and by the 
addition of a few porters dreffed in red coats, 
can reprefent above a dozen legions. I have 
fometimes feen a couple of armies drawn up 
together upon the ftage, when the poet has been ’ 
difpofed to do honour to his generals. It is 
impofflble for the reader's imagination to multi- 
ply twenty men into fuch prodigious multitudes, 

©* to fancy that two or three hundred thoufand 
ftddieit are fighting in a room of forty or fifty 
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yards in compafs. Incidents of fuch nature 
Should be told, not reprefented. 

• . Non tmm tutus 

. Digna gert promts in Jcenam : multaque folks 

Ex ocmiSy qux mox narret facundta frxjens' 

Hon. Ats Poet. ver. 18 a. 

* Yet there are things improper for a fcene. 

Which men of judgment only swill relate/ 

Roscommon. 

I ihould, therefore, in this particular, recom* 
mend to my countrymen the example of the 
French Rage, where the kings and queens 
always appear unattended, and leave their guards 
behind the fcenes. I fhould likewife be glad if 
we imitated the French in baniihing from our 
ftage the noife of drums, trumpets, and huzzas; 
which is iometimes fo very great, that when 
there is a battle in the Haymarket theatre, one ' 
may hear it as far as Charingrcro/s. 

I have here only touched upon thofe parti- 
culars which are made ufe of to raife and 
aggrandize the perfons of a tragedy ; and fhall 
fhew in another paper the feveral expedients 
which are pradtifed by authors of a vulgar genius 
to move terror, pity, or admiration, in their 
hearers. 

The tailor and the painter often contribute 
to the fiicceis of a tragedy more than the poet. 
Scenes affedt ordinary minds as much as ipeeches; 
and our adtors are very, fenfible, that a' well- 
drcffed play has iometimes brought them as full 
audiences as a well- written one. The Italians 
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have a very good phrafe to exprefs this art of 
impofing upon the ipe&ators by appearances; 
they call it the * Fourberia della fcena,' * The 
knavery, or trickifh part of the drama.* But 
however the lhow and outiide of the tragedy 
may work upon the vulgar, the more under- 
{landing part of the audience immediately fee 
through it, and defpife it. 

A good poet.will give the reader a more lively 
idea of an army or a battle in a description, than 
if he a&ually faw them drawn up in fquadrons 
and battalions, or engaged in the confufion of 
a fight. Our minds fhould be opened to great 
conceptions, and inflamed .with glorious fenti- 
ments by what the adtor {peaks, more than by 
what he appears. Can all the trappings or equi- 
page of a king or hero, give Brutus half that 
pomp . and majefty which he receives from a 
few lines in Shaklpeare ? C r . 

*J* At Drurv-Iarie, for the benefit of Mrs. Porter, Love's 
laft Shift ; or, The Fool in*Fafhion : Sir Novelty, Mr. Cib- 
ber ; Sir W.Wifewoud, Mr. Johnfon ; Lovelefs, Mr. Wilks; 
Worthy, Mr. Mills; Snap, Mr. Penkethman ; Sly, Mr. Bul- 
lock; Amanda, Mrs. Porter: Narcifla, Mrs. Oldfield; and 

Hilaria, Mrs. Bicknell. — Spedt. in folio. 

# 

S 

* By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See N° 7. 
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concerned fox) propole an inftitution of that 
nature for example fake. 

* I muft confefs the defign and tranfadions of 
too many clubs are trifling, and manifeftly of 
no confequence to the nation or public weal. 
Thofe I will give you up. But you muft do me 
then the juftice to own, that nothing can be 
more ufenil or laudable, than the fcheme we 
go upon. To avoid nicknames and witticifms, 
we call ourfclves The Hebdomadal Meeting. 
Our prefident continues for a year at leaft, and 
fometimes four or five : we are all grave, ferious, 
defigning men, in our way : we think it our duty, 
as far as in us lies, to take care the conftitution 
receives no harm — Ne quid detrimenti res cafnat 
puSIica — To cenfure dodrines or fads, perfbns 
or things, which we do not like ; to fettle the 
nation at home, and carry on the war abroad, 
where and in what manner we fee fit. If 
-other people are not of our opinion, we cannot 
help that. It were better they were. More- 
over we now and then condescend to dired 
in fome meafure, the little affairs of our own 
univerfity. 

* Verily, Mr.Spedator, we are much offended 
at the ad for importing French wines. A bottle 
or two of good folid edifying port at honeft 
George’s, made a night cheerful, and threw off 
referve. But this plaguy French claret will not 
only coft us more money, but' do us left good. 
Had we been aware of it, before it had gone too 
far, I muft tell you, we would have petitioned 
to be heard upon that fubjed. But let that 
pftfs. 
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* I mud let you know likewife, good fir, that 
we look upon a certain northern prince's march, 
in. conjunction with infidels, to-be palpably 
againft our goOd-will and liking; and for all 
monfieur Palmquift, a mod dangerous innova- 
tion ; and we are by ho means yet fure, that 
fome people are not at the bottom of it. At 
leait my own private letters leave room for a 
politician, well verfed in matters of thi$ nature, 
to fufpeft as much, as a penetrating friend of 
mine tells me. 

* We think we have at laft done the bufirteis 
with the malecontents in Hungaiy, and Audi 
clap up a peace there. 

. * What the neutrality army is to do, or what 
the army in Flanders, and what two or three 
other princes, is not yet fully determined among 
us; and we wait impatiently for the coming in 
of the next Dyer's, who you mud know is our 
authentic intelligence, our Ariftotle in politics. 
And indeed it is but fit there ihould be fome 
dernier refort, the abfolute decider of contro- 
veriies. 

* We were lately informed, that the gallant 
trained-bands had patrolled all night long about 
the (beets of London. We indeed could not 
imagine any occafion for it, we guefied not a 
tittle on it aforehand, we were in nothing of 
the focret; and that city tradelmeft, or their 
apprentices, {hould do duty or work during the 
holidays, we thought abfolutely impoffible. But 
Dyer being pofitive in it, and fome letters from 
other people, who had talked with fome who 

had it from thofo who ihould know, giving 

Vol. I. R 
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fome countenance to it, the chairman reported 
from the committee appointed to examine into 
that affair, that it Was poffible there might be - 
fbmething iii it. 1 have much more to fay. to 
you, but my two good friends and neighbours, 
Dominic and Slyboots, are juft come in, and the 
coffee is ready. I am, in the mean time, 

Mr. Spectator, . 

Tour admirer and humble fervant, 

Abraham Froth.* 

You may obferve the turn of their minds 
tends only to novelty, and not fatisfadion in 
any thing. It would be difappointment to 
them, to come to certainty in any thing, for 
that would gravel them and put an end to their 
enquiries, which dull fellows do not make for 
information, but for exercife. I do not know 
but this may be a very good way of accounting 
for what we frequently fee, to wit, that dull 
fellows prove very good men of bufinefs*. Bu- 
finefs relieves them from their own natural 
heavinefs, by furnifhing them with what to do; 
whereas buunefs to mercurial men is an inter- 
ruption from their real exiftence and happinefs. 
Though the dull part of mankind are harmlefs 
in their amufements, it were to be wifhed they 
had no vacant time, becaufe they ufiially under- 
t ike fbmething that makes their wants confpi- 
cuous, by their manner of fupplying them. You 
fhall feldom find a dull fellow of good educa- 
tion, but if he happens .to have any Teifure upon 

• See N 9 223 , note, qnd N & 46g. 
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his hands, will turn his head to one of thole 
two amufements for all fools of eminence, poli- 
tics or poetry* The former of thefe arts is the 
ftudy of all dull people in general; but when 
dulnefs is lodged in a. perlon of a quick animal 
life, it generally exerts itfelf in poetry. One 
might here mention a few military writers, who 
give great entertainment to the age, by reaion 
that the ftupidity of their heads is quickened by 
the alacrity of their hearts. This conftitution 
in a dull fellow gives vigour to nonienfe, and 
makes the puddle boil, which would otherwife 
ftagnate. The Britilh Prince, that celebrated 
poem, which was written in the reign of king 
Charles the Second, and defervedly called by the 
wits of that age incomparable, was the effeft of 
fuch an happy genius as we . are fpeaking of. 
From among many other diftichs no lefs to be 
quoted on this account, 1 cannot but recite the 
two following lines : 

* A painted veft prince Voltager had on. 

Which from a naked Pidt his grandfire won.* 

Here, if the poet * had not been vivacious, as 
well as ftupid, he could not, in the warmth and 
hurry of nonienfe, have been capable of forget- 
ting that neither prince Voltiger, nor his grand- 
father, could (trip a naked man of his doublet ; 
but a fool of a colder conftitution would have 
ftaid to have flead the Pi<ft, and made buff of 
his fkin, for the wearing of the conqueror. 

* The Hon. Edward Howard. See Tat. N° 63, note on 
Ned Softly ; fee alio Tat. N° 17, N° 21, and notes. 

Ii a 
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To bring thefo obfervations to fome ufeful 
purpose of life, what I would propofo fhould be, 
that we imitated thofe wife nations, wherein 
every man learns {ome handicraft- work.~ 
Would it not employ a beau prettily enough, if 
inftead of eternally playing with a fnuff-box, he 
fpent fome part of his time in making one ? 
Such a method as this would very much con- 
duce to the public emolument, by making.every 
man living good for fomething; 'for there would 
then be no one member of human fociety, but 
would have fome little pretenfion for fome de- 
gree in it; like him who came to Will's coffee- 
houfo, upon the merit of having writ a poly of 
a ring. R u . 


N°44. Friday, April 20, 1711. 


Tu quid ego et populus mecum dejidcret audi. 

Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 153. 

Now hear what every auditor expedls. Roscommon.. 

Among the foveral artifices which are put 
in practice by the poets to fill the minds of an 
audience with terror, the firft place is due to 
thunder and lightning, which are often made 
ufo of at the defoending of a god, or the riling 
of a ghoft, at the vanilhing of a devil, or at the- 
death of a tyrant. I have known.a bell intro- 
duced into foveral tragedies with good effe& ; 

" By Steele. See final notes to N° 6", and N° 324* op 
Steele’s fignatures, JR and T. See N° 536, let. 1, employ- 
ment for beaus. - ■ 
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and have feen the whole ^ftnbly in a very great 
alarm all the while it has been ringing. But 
there is nothing which delights and terrifies out 
Englifh theatre fo much as a ghoft, efpeciaOy 
when he appears in a bloody fhirt. A fpe&re 
has very ofiten fared a play, though he has doaje 
nothing but {talked acrofs the ftage, or ro& 
through a cleft of it, and funk again without 
{peaking one word. There may be a proper 
feafon for thefe feveral terrors ; and when they 
only come in as aids and affiftances to the poet, 
they are not only to be excufed, but to be ap- 
plauded. Thus the founding of the dock m 
Venice Preferred, makes the hearts of the whole 
audience quake ; and conveys a ftronger terror 
to the mind than it is poffible for words to do. 
The appearance of the ghoft in Hamlet, is a 
mafter-piece in its kind, and wrought up With 
all the circumftances that can create either at- 
tention or horror. The mind of the reader is 
wonderfully prepared for his reception by th« 
difcourfes that precede it. His dumb behaviour 
at his firft entrance, ftrikes the imagination very 
flrongly; but evexy time he enters, he is Rill 
more terrifying. Who can read the fpeech with 
. which young Hamlet accofts him without trem- 
bling? 

1 Hor. Look, my Lord, it comes 1 • 

* Ham. Angels and minifters of grace defend us ! . 
Be thou a fpiric of health, or goblin damn'd 5 
. Bring with thee airs from hcav’n, or blafts from hell ; 
£6 thy events w wicked or charitable ; 

v Events for advents, comings or vifits. We read in other 
copies, intents. 
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Thou com’ft in fuch Jpieftionable fhape 
That 1 will lpeak to thee. I’ll call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane. Oh! anfwer me. 

Let me not burft in ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearfed in death. 

Have burft their cearments ? Why the fepulchre. 
Wherein we faw thee quietly inurn'd. 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws 
To caft thee up again ? What may this mean > 

That thou dead corfe again in complete fteej 
Revilit’ft thus the glimpfes of the moon, 

Making night hideous ?’ 

I do not therefore find fault with the artifices 
abovementioned, when they are introduced with 
fkill, and accompanied by proportionable fenti* 
xnents and expreflions in the writing. 

For the moving of pity, our principal machine 
is the handkerchief; and indeed in our common 
tragedies, we fhould not know very often that 
the perfbns are in diftrefs by any thing they fay, 
if they did not from time to time apply their 
handkerchiefs to their eyes. Far be it from me 
to think of banifhing this inftrument of forrow 
from the ftage; I know a tragedy could not 
iiibfift without it: all that I would contend, for, 
is to keep it from being mifapplied. In a word, 
I would have the a&or’s tongue fympathize with 
his eyes. 

A Jiiconiolate mother, with a child in her 
hand, has frequently drawn companion frpm the 
audience, and has therefore gained a place in fe- 
veral tragedies. A modern writer, that -obferved 
how this had took in other plays, being refolved 
to double the diftrefs, and melt his audience twice 
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as much as.thofe before hyn had done, brought 
a princefs upon the ftage with a little boy in one 
hand, and a girl in the other. This too had a 
very good effect. A third poet being refolved 
to outwrite all his predeceflors, a few years ago 
introduced three children with great fuccefs: 
and as I am informed, a young gentleman, who 
is fully determined to break the moft obdurate 
hearts, has a tragedy by him, where the firft 
perfon that appears upon the ftage is an affli&ed 
widow in her mourning weeds, with half a 
dozen fatherlefs children attending her like thofe 
that ufttally hang about the figure of Chanty. 
Thus feveral incidents that are beautiful in a 
good writer, become ridiculous by falling into 
the hands of a bad one. 

But among all our methods of moving pity or 
terror, there is none fo abfiird and barbarous, 
and what more expofes us to the contempt and 
ridicule of our neighbours, than that dreadful 
butchering of one another, which is very fre- 
quent upon the Englifh ftage. To delight in 
feeing men ftabbed, poifbned, racked, or im- 
paled, is certainly the fign of a cruel temper: 
and as this is often pra&ifed before the Britifh 
audience, feveral French critics, who think theie 
are grateful fpe&acles to us, take occafion from 
them to reprefent us as a people that delight in 
blood. It is indeed very odd, to fee otir ftage 
ftrewed with carcafies in the laft feenes of a 
tragedy ; and to obferve in the wardrobe of the 
playhoufe feveral daggers, poniards, wheels, 
bowls for poifon, and many other inftruments 
of death. Murders and executions are always 
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tranfaded behind the Icenes in the French 
theatre; which in general is very agreeable to 
the manners of a polite and civilized people: but 
as there are no exceptions to this rule on the 
French Rage, it leads them into abfurdities al- 
moft as ridiculous as that which falls under our 
prefent cenfure. 1 remember in the famous play 
of 'Corneille, written upon the lubjeft of the 
Horatii and Curiatii ; 'the fierce young hero who 
had overcome the Curiatii one after another, 
(inftead of being congratulated by his fifter for 
nis victory, being upbraided by her for having 
Rain her lover) in the height of his paffion and 
refentment kills her. If any thing could exte- 
nuate fb brutal an a&ion, it would be the doing 
of it on a fudden, before the lentiments of na- 
ture, realon, or manhood coujd take place in 
him. However, to avoid public bloodihed, as 
loon as his pallion is wrought to its height, he 
follows his fifter the whole length of the ftagc, 
and forbears killing her till they arc both with- 
drawn behind the fcenes. I muft confefs, had 
he murdered her before the audience, the inde- 
cency might have been greater ; but as it is, it 
appears very unnatural, and looks like killing in 
cold blood. To give my opinion upon this cafe, 
the fa& ought not to have been reprefented, but 
to havC been told, if there was any occafion for 
it. 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to 
lee how Sophocles has conduced a tragedy un- 
der the like delicate circumftances. Oreftes 
was in the fame condition with Hamlet in 
Shakefpeare, his mother having murdered his 
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father, and taken pofleflion of his kingdom in 
confpiracy with her adulterer. That young 
prince therefore, being determined to revenge his 
father s death upon thofe who filled his throne, 
conveys himfelf by a beautiful ftratagem into 
his mother’s apartment, with a refolution to kill 
her. But becaufe fuch a fpeftacle would have 
been too fhocking to the audience, this dreadful 
refolutioh is executed behind the fcenes: the 
mother is heard calling out to her fon for mercy; 
and the fon anfwering her, that fhe fhewed no 
mercy to his father; after which fhe fhrieks 
out that fhe is wounded, and by what follows 
we find that fhe is flain. I do not remember 
that in any of our plays there are fpeeches 
made behind the fcenes, though there are other 
inftances of thisqmture to be met with in thofe 
of the ancients: arid I believe my reader will 
agree with me, that there is fomething infinitely 
more affecting in this dreadful dialogue between * 
the mother and her fon behind the fcenes, than 
could have been in any thing tranfa&ed before 
the audience. Oreftes immediately after meets 
the ufurper at the entrance of his palace; and 
by a very happy thought of the poet avoids kil- 
ling him before the audience, by telling him that 
he fhould live fome time in his prefent bitter- 
hefs of foul before he would difpatch him, and 
by ordering him to retire into that part of the 
palace where he had flain his father, whole 
murder he would revenge in the very fame place 
where it was committed. By this means the 
poet obferves that decency, which Horace after- 
wards eftablifhed by a rule, of forbearing to 
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commit parricides or unnatural murders before 
Hie audience. ' 

* Necpueros coram populo Medea ttucidet .’ 

. Ars Poet. ver. 185. 

* Let not Medea draw her murd'ring knife. 

And fpill her children’s blood upon the itage.’ > 

Roscommon. 

The French have therefore refined too much 
upon Horace’s rule, who never defigned to ba- 
niih all kinds of death from the Rage; but only 
Rich as had too much horror in them, and which 
would have a better effeA upon the audience 
when tranfa&ed behind the feenes. I would 
therefore recommend to my countrymen the 
practice of the ancient poe^who were very 
iparing of their public excretions, and rather 
chofe to perform them behind the feenes, if it 
could be done with as great an effeft upon the 
audience. At the fame time, I muR obferve, 
that though the devoted perfons of the tragedy 
were feldom flain before the audience, which 
has generally fometfiing ridiculous in it, their 
bodies were often produced after their death,, 
which has always fomething melancholy or ter- 
rifying; fo that the killing on the Rage does not 
feem to have been avoided only as an indecency, 
but alio as an improbability. 

* Nee pueros coram populo Medea trucidet ; 

Aut humana palhm coquat ext a nefarius Atreus ; 

Aut in avem Progne vertatur , Cadmus in anguem , 

Quodcunque ofiendis mibi fie, incredulus odi* 

■ . . Hob. Ars Poet. ver. 185. 
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* Medea muft not draw her murd’ring knife, 

•Nor Atreus there his horrid feaft prepare; 

Cadmus and Progne’s metamorphofes, 

(She to a fwallow turn’d, he to a fnakej) 

And whatsoever contradicts my.fenfe, 

I hate to lee, and never can believe.’ Roscommon. 

I have now gone through the Several drama- 
tic inventions which are *made ufe of by the 
ignorant poets to Supply the place of tragedy, 
and by the Skilful to improve it; Some of which 
f could wiSh entirely rejected, and the reft, to be 
uSed with caution. It would be an endleSs talk 
to consider comedy in the fame light, and to 
mention the innumerable Shifts that Small wits 
put in practice to raile a laugh. Bullock in a 
Short coat, and Norris in a long one, feldom fail 
of this eSFeCt. In<H|dinary comedies, a broad and 
a narrow brimmednat are different characters. 
Sometimes the wit of the feene lies in a Shoulder- 
belt, and Sometimes in a pair of whilkers. A 
Jover running about the Stage, with his head 
peeping out of a barrel % was thought a very 
good jeft in king Charles the Second’s time; 
and invented by one of the firft wits of that age. 
But becaule ridicule is not fo delicate as compaf- 
Sion, and becaufe the objects that make us laugh, 
are infinitely more numerous than thole that 
mak? us weep, there is a much greater latitude 
for comic than tragic artifices, and by conle- 
quence, a much greater indulgence to be allowed 
them. C J . 

t . v 

* The comedy of The Comical Revenge* or Love in a Tub, 
by fir. George Etheridge, 1664. 

1 By Addifon, probably written at Chelfea. See final note 
to N* 7, and N # asu. 
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N°45. Saturday, April 1711. 

aaesaea -in ■■ ■ — 

Natio cmettSa eft. — - ■ ■ ■ Juv. Sat. iii. 100. 

1 

The nation is a company of players. 

There is nothing which I deiire more than 
a fafe and honourable peace, though at the fame' 
time I am very apprehenfive of many ill con- 
fluences that may attend it. I do not mean 
in regard to our politics, but to our manners. 
What an inundation of ribbons and brocades 
will break in upon us ? What peals of laughter 
and impertinence fhall we be expofed to ? For 
the prevention of thefe great evils, I could 
heartily wiih that there waPan aft of parlia- 
ment for prohibiting the importation of French 
fopperies. 

The female inhabitants of our ifland have 
already received very ftrong impreffioqs from 
this ludicrous nation, though by the length of 
the war (as there is ho evil which has not fome 
good attending it) they are pretty well worn 
out and forgotten. I remember the time when 
fome of our well-bred country-women kept 
their valet de chambre, becaufe forfooth, a man 
.was much mbre handy about them than one 
of their own fex. I myfelf have feen one of 
tbele male Abigails tripping about the room 
with a looking" glafs in his hand, and combing 
his lady's hair a whole morning together. Whe- 
ther or no there was any truth in the ftoiy of a 
lady's being got with child by one of thefe her 
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hand-maids, I cannot tell; but I think at pre- 
fent the whole ,race of them is extin& in our 
own country. 

About the time that feveral of our fex were 
taken into this kind of fervice, the ladies like- 
wife brought up the fafhion of receiving vifits 
in their beds. It was then looked ' upon as 'a 
piece of ill-breeding for a woman to refufe to 
fee a man, becaufe fhe was not ftirring; and a 
porter would have been thought unfit for his 
place, that could have made fb aukward an 
excufe. As I love to fee every thing that is 
new, I once prevailed upon my friend Will 
Honeycomb to carry me along with him to one 
of thefe travelled ladies, defiring him at the 
fame time, to prefent me as a foreigner who 
could not fpeak fiuglifh, that fo I might hot be 
obliged to bear a part in the difcourfe. The 
lady, though willing to appear undreft, had put 
on her beft looks, and painted .herfelf for our 
reception. Her hair appeared in a very nice 
difbrder, as the night-gown which was thrown 
upon her fhoulders was ruffled with great care. 
For my part, I am fo fhocked with every thing 
which looks immodeft in the fair fex, that I 
could not forbear taking off my eye from lier 
when fhe moved in her bed, and was in the 
greateft confufion imaginable every time fhe 
ftirred a leg, or an arm.' As the coquettes who 
introduced this cuftom grew old, they left it oft 
by degrees; Well knowing, that a woman of 
threefcorc may kick and tumble her heart out, 
without making, any imprefflon. 

3 
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Sempronia is at prefent the mod profeft 
admirer of the French nation, but is fo modeft 
as to admit her viiitants no farther than her 
toilet. It is a very odd fight that beautiful crea- 
ture makes, when fhe is talking politics with 
her trades flowing about her .fhoulders, and 
examining that face in the glafs, which does 
liich execution upon all the male Aanders-by. 
How prettily does fhe divide her difeourfe 
between her woman and her vifitants ? What 
fprightly tranfitions does fhe make from 1 an opera 
or a fermon, to an ivory comb or a pin-cufhion? 
How have I been pleafed to fee her interrupted 
in an account of her travels, by a meflage to her 
footman; and holding her tongue in the midd 
of a moral reflection, by applying the tip of it 
to a patch ? 

There is nothing which expofes a woman to 
greater dangers, than that gaiety and airinefs of 
temper, which are natural to moft of the fex. 
It fhould be therefore the concern of every wife 
and virtuous woman to keep this fprightlinefs 
from degenerating into levity. On the contrary, 
the whole difeourfe and behaviour of the French 
is tp make the fex more fantadical, or (as they 
are pleafed to term, it) more awakened, than is 
confident either with virtue or diferetion. 'f'o 
fpeak loud in public aflemblies, to let every one 
hear you talk of things that fhould only be men- 
tioned in private, or in whifper, are looked upon 
as parts of a refined, education. At the fame 
time a blufh is unfafhionable, and filence more 
ill-bred than any thing that can be fpoken. In 
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fhort, difcretion and modefty, which in all other 
ages and countries have been regarded as die 
greateft ornaments of .the fair fex, are regarded 
as the ingredients of narrow converfation, and 
family behaviour. I 

Some years ago I was at the tipgedy of Mao 
beth> and unfortunately placed myfelf under a. 
woman of quality that is fmce dead ; who, as I • 
found by the noife fhe made, was newly returned 
from France. A little before the rifing of the 
curtain, fhe broke out into a loud foliloquy, 

* When will the deaf witches enter?’ and imme- 
diately upon their fi rft appearance, afked a lady 
that fat three boxes from her on her right hand, 
if thole witches were not charming creatures. 
A little after, as Betterton was in one of the 
fineft fpeeches of the play, Ihe fhook her fan at 
another lady who fat as far on the left; hand, 
and told her with a whifper that might be heard 
all over the pit, * We muft not expeCt to fee 
Balloon to-night.’ Not long after, calling out 
to a young baronet by his name, who fat three 
feats before me, lhe afked him whether Mac- 
beth’s wife was flill alive; and before he could 
give an anfwer, fell a talking of the ghoft of 
Banquo. She had by this time formed a little 
audience to herfelf, and fixed the attention of all 
about her. But as 1 had a mind to hear the 
play, I got out of the fphere of her impertinence, 
and planted myfelf in one of the remotefl comers 
of the pit. 

. This pretty childifhnefs of behaviour is one 
of the moft refined parts of coquetry, and is not 
to be attained in perfection by ladies that do not 
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travel for their improvement. A natural and 
tritconftrained behaviour has iomething in it io 
agreeable, that it is no wonder to fee people 
Endeavouring after it. But at the feme time it 
ia io very hard to hit, when it is not bom with 
us-; that people.often make themfelves ridiculous 
in attempting it/ 

A very ingenious French author tells us, that - 
the ladies of the court pf France in his time, 
thought it ill-breeding, and a kind of female 
pedantry, to pronounce an hard word right; 
for which xcafon they took frequent occasion to 
die hud words, that they might Shew a polite- 
ness in murdering them. He further adds, that 
a lady of Some quality at court, having., accident- 
ally made ufe of a hard word in a proper place, 
and pronounced it right, the whole affembly 
was out of countenance for her. 

. I miuft however be So juft to own, that there 
are many ladies who have travelled Several thou- 
sands of miles without being the worfe for it, 
and have brought home with them all the 
modefty, discretion, and good-fenfe, that they 
•Went abroad with. As on the contrary,, there 
are great numbers of travelled ladies, who have 
lived all their days within the fmoke of London. 
1 have kriown a woman that never was out of the 
parifh of St. James’s, betray as many foreign fop- 
peries in fcer carriage, as lhe could have gleaned 
up in' half the countries of Europe. C*. 

* 

... * By AddHon, dated, it is thought, from Chclfea. See 
N* 7, final note. 
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N°4 6. Monday, April 23, 1741. 


Non bent jiinflarum difcordiafemina rerum. 

Ovid. Met. 1 . i. ver. 9. , * 
The jarring feeds of ill-concerted thing?. 

When I want materials for this paper, it is 
my cuftom to go abroad in queft of game; and 
when I meet any proper lubjeCt, I take the 
firft "opportunity of letting down an hint of it 
upon paper. At the fame time I look into the 
letters of my correfpondents, and; -if I find any 
thing fuggefted in them that mayafford matter 
of {peculation, I likewife enter a minute of it 
in my collection of materials. By this means 
I frequently carry about me a whole iheetful of 
hints, that would look like a rhapfody of non- 
fenft to any body but myfelf. There is nothing 
in them but obfcurity and confufion, raying and 
inconfiftency. In fhort, they are my fpecu- 
lations in the firft principles, that (like the 
world in its chads) are void of all light, diftinc- 
tion, and order. 

About a week fince there happened to> me >a 
very odd accident, by reafon of one of theft my 
papers of minutes which 1 had accidentally drop- 
ped at Lloyd's coffee-houft, where the auctions 
are ufually kept. Before I miffed it; there were 
a duller of people who had found it, and were 
diverting themftlves with it ‘at one end of the 
coffee-houft. It had railed fa much laughter 
among them before I had obferved what they 

were about, that I had not the courage to own . 

Vo£.I. S 
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it. The, boy of the coffee-houfc, when they 
had done with it, carried it about in his hand, 
afking every body if they had dropped a written 
paper; but noboby challenging it, he was 
ordered by thofe merry gentlemen who had 
before perufed it, to get up into the auction pul- 
pit, and read it to the whole room, that if any 
6ne would own it, they might. The boy accord- 
ingly mounted the pulpit, and with a very 
Audible voice read as follows ; 

MINUTES. 

Sir Roger de Coverley’s country-feat — Yes, 
for I hate long fpeeches— -Query, if a good 
.Ghriitian may be a conjurer— ^Childermas-day, 

faltfeller, houfe-dog, fcreech-owl, cricket 

Mr. Thomas Incle of London, in the good fhip 

called the Achilles. Yarico- JEgnfcitqut 

medendo — Ghofts— The Lady’s library — Lion 
by trade a- tailor — Dromedary called Bucephalus 
• — Equipage the lady’s fummum. bonum — Charles 

Lillie to be taken notice of Short face a 

relief to envy— -Redundancies in the three pro- 

feflions King Latinus a recruit Jew 

devouring a ham of bacon — Weftminfter-abbey 
— Grand Cairo — -Procraftination — April fools — 
Blue boars, red lions, hogs in armour — Enter 
a King and two Fiddlers Joins — Admiffion 
into the Ugly club— -Beauty how improveable — * 
Families of true and falfe humour-^— The 
parrot’s fchool-miftrefs— — Face half Pidt half 
Britifh— No man to be an hero of a tragedy 
under fix foot— —Club of fighers— — Letters 
from flower-pots, elbow-chairs, tapefby-figures. 
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lion, thunder — The bell rings to. the* puppet* 
fliow— -Old woman with a beard married to 
a* fmock-faced boy — My next coat to be turned 
up with bhie— Fable of tongs and gridiron-*-* 
Flower dyers — The foldier’s prayer ^—Thank 
ye for nothing, fays the gally-pot-— Pa£lolus in 
(lockings with golden clocks to them- — Bam- 
boos, cudgels, drum-flicks — Slip of my land- 
lady’s eldeft daughter— The black 'mare with 
a ftar in her forehead — The barber’s pole— 

Will Honeycomb’s coat-pocket Caefar’s 

behaviour and my own in parallel circumflan- 
ces — Poem in patch-work — -Null/ gravis eft 
percujjus Achilles — The female convent: cler — 
The ogle-mafter. 

The reading of this paper made the whole 
coffee-houfe very merry; fome of them con- 
cluded it was written by a madman, and others 
by fomebody that had been taking notes out 
of the Spectator. One who had the appear- 
ance of a very fubflantial citizen, told us, with 
ieveral political winks and nods, that he wifhed 
there was no more in the paper than what was 
expfeffed in it: that for his part, he looked upon 
the dromedary, the gridiron, and the barber’s 
pole, to fignify fomething more than what was 
ufually meant by thofe words; and that he 
thought the coffee- man could not do better 
than to carry the paper to one of the fecretaries 
of Rate. He further added, that he did not.like 
the name of the outlandifh man with the golden 
clock in his (lockings. A young Oxford fcho- 
lar, who chanced to be with his uncle at the 

Sa 
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coffeerboufe, difcovered to us who this Padolus 
■was: and by that means turned the whole 
fcheme of this worthy citizen into ridicule. 
While they were making their ieveral conjec- 
tures upon this innocent paper, I reached out my 
arm to the boy as he was coming out of the 
pulpit, to give it me; which he did accordingly. 
This drew the eyes of the whole company upon 
me; but after having caft a curfbry glance oyer 
it, and ihook my head twice or thrice at the 
' reading of it, I twitted it into a kind of match, 
and lighted my pipe with it. My profound 
ttlence, together with the tteadinefs of my 
countenance, and the gravity of my behaviour 
during' this whole tranfa&ion, raifed a very loud 
laugh *bn all (ides of me ; but as 1 had efcaped 
all fufpition of being the author, I was very 
well fatisfied, and applying myfelf to my pipe 
arid Hie Poftman, took no further notice of any 
thing that had patted about me. 

My reader will find, that I have already made 
ufe of above half the contents of the foregoing 
paper; and will eafily fuppofe, that thofe fubje&s 
which are yet untouched, were iuch provifions 
as I had made for his future entertainment. But 
as I have been unluckily prevented by this acci- 
dent* I Audi only give him the letters which 
related to the two laft hints. The firlbof them 


Ifhouldnot have publifhed, were I not informed 
that there is many an huiband who flitters very 
much in his private affairs by the indifereet zeal 
4Sffuch a partner as is hereafter mentioned ; to 
whom 1 may apply the -barbarous infeription 
quoted by. the bifhop of Salifbury in his tra- 
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▼els a ; * Dum ntmta jna eft, fa€ta eft imjfta: 

* Through too much piety me became impious.* 

% ■ :.?■ ■ * 

‘Sir, 

* .1 ah one of thofe unhappy men 
that are plagued with a gofpel-goffip, fo com- 
mon among diftenters (efpeciatyy friends). Lec- 
tures in the morning, church-meetings at noqb, 
and preparation fermons at night, take up fo 
much of her time, it is very rare the knows what 
we have for dinner, unlefs when the preacher, is 
to be at it. With him come a tribe, all brothers 
and lifters it feems ; while others, really fitch, 
are deemed no relations. If at any time I have 
her company alone, fhe is a mere fermon pop- 
gun, repeating and difpharging texts, proofs, 
and applications fo perpetually, that however 
weary I may go to bed, the noife in my head 
will not let me fleep till towards morning. The 
mifery of my cafe, and great numbers of fiich 
fufterers, plead your pity and fpeedy relief; 
otherwise muft expeft, in a little time, to be 
ledured, preached, and prayed into want, un- 
lefs the happinefs of being fooner talked to death 
prevent it. 

I am, &c. 

R.G.* 

The fecond letter relating to the ogling- 
mafter, runs thus: V " 4 

• Burnett's Letters, ice. let. i. p. 5, edit. Rotterdam, iff ;. 
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* Mr. Spectator, ; 

4 I am an Irifh gentlemanthat have 
travelled many years for my improvement; 
during which time. I have accomplilhed' myfelf 
in the whole art of ogling, as it is at prefent 
pra&ifed in the polite nations of Europe. Being 
thus qualified, I intend,! by the advice of my 
friends, to fet iup for ah ogling-mafter. I teach 
the church ogle in the morning, and the play- 
houfe ogle by candle-light. I have alfo brought 
over with me a new flying ogle fit for the rihg; 
which I teach in the dufk of the’ evening, or 
in any hour of the day, by darkening one of 
my windows. I have a manufcript by me 
called The Complete Ogler, which 1 fhall be 
ready to fhew you on any occafion. In the 
mean rime, I beg you will publifh the fubftance 
fcfthis letter in an advertifbment, and you Will 
very much oblige. 

Your, &c. 

CV 


1 T" V 11 -" r i i :rfT 

- N° 47. Tuefday, April 24, 1711. 

messssssssssss==ss =sss=s=B== a ===== ===ss===s==s=ss 

Jtideji /apis — ■■■ Mart. 

Laugh, if you’re wife c . 

JAb* Hobbs, in his Difcourfo of Human 
' Nature, which in my humble opinion is much 
the befo of all his works, after fome very curious 
. . ■ ' _ ■ 

^ By Addifon, Chelfea, See final note to N° 7. 

* See Dennis's Original Letters, p. 147, 9 vds. >8vo. 1721. 
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obfervations upon: laughter, concludes thus: 
* The paflion of laughter is nothing elfe but* 
fudden glory arifing from fome fudden concep- 
tion of tome eminency in ourfelves, by coixipa* 
rifon with the infirmity of others, or with oiir 
own formerly : for men laugh at the follies of 
themfelves paft, when they come fuddenly to 
remembrance, except they bring with them any 
prefent difhonour.’ • 

According to this author therefore, when we 
hear a man laugh exceflively, inftead of faying, 
he is very merry, we ought to tell him he is very 
proud. And indeed, if we look into the bottom of 
this matter, we fhall meet with many obfervations 
to confirm us in this opinion. Every one laughs 
at fomebody that is in an inferior ftate of folly 
to himfelf. It was formerly the cuftom for 
every great houle in England to keep a tame 
fool drefied in petticoats, that the heir of -the 
family might have an opportunity of joking upon . 
him, and diverting himfelf with his abfurdities. 
For the fame reafon, idiots are ftill in requeft 
in molt of the courts of Germany, where there 
is not a prince of any great magnificence, who 
has not two or three drefied, diftinguilhed, undis- 
puted fools in his retinue, whom the reft of the 
courtiers are always breaking their jefts upon. . 

The Dutch, who are more famous for theis 
induftry and application, than for wit and hu- 
mour, haiig up in feveral of their ftreets what 
they call the fign of the Gaper, that is, the head 
of an idiot drefied in a cap and bells, and gaping 
in a moft immoderate manner. This is a ftand-f 
ingjeft at Amfterdam. 
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Thus evenr one diverts himfelf with feme 
perfon or other that is below him in point of 
underdanding, and triumphs in the fuperiority 
of bis genius, whilft , he has fuch objects of 
derifion before his eyes. Mr. Dennis has very 
well exprefled this in a couple of humorous 
lines, which arc part of a tranflation of a iatire 
in monfieur Boileau : 

* Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at another. 

And ihakes his empty noddle at his brother.* 

Mr. Hobbs’s reflection gives us the reafon 
why the infignificant people abovemen tioned 
are ftirrers up of laughter among men of a grofs 
tafte : but as the more undemanding part of 
mankind' do not find their rifibility affeCted by 
fuch ordinary objeCts, it may be worth the 
while to examine into the feveral provocatives 
of laughter, in men of fuperior fenfe and 
knowledge. 

In the fird place I mud obferve, that there 
is a fet of merry drolls, whpm the common 
people of all countries admire, and ieem to love 
fo well, * that they could eat them,' according 
to the old proverb: 1 mean thofe circumforane- 
ous wits whom every nation calls by the name 
of that difh of meat which it loves bed : In 
Holland they are termed Pickled Herrings; in 
France, Jean Pottages; inItaly,Maccaronies; and 
in Great Britain, Jack Puddings. Thefo merry 
wags, from whatfoever food they receive their 
titles, that they may make' their audiences laugh, 
always appear in a fool’s coat, and commit fuch 
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blunders and miftakes in every Rep they take, 
and every word they utter, as thole who liften 
,to them would be alhamed of. 

But this little triumph of the 'understanding, 
under the difguife of laughter, is no where more 
viiible than in that cuftom which prevails every 
where among us on the firft day of the prelent 
month, when every body takes it in his head to 
make as many fools as he can. In proportion 
as there are more follies difcovered, lo there is 
more laughter raifed on this day than on any 
other in the whole year. A neighbour of mine, 
who is a haberdalher by trade, and a very Ihal- 
low conceited, fellow, makes his boaft that for 
thele ten years fucceffively he has not made lels 
than an hundred April fools. My landlady had 
a falling out with him about a fortnight ago, 
for lending every one of her children upon fome 
lleevelefs errand, as Ihe terms it. Her eldeft 
fon went to buy an halfpennyworth of incle at 
a Ihoemaker’s; the eldeft daughter wasdifpatch- 
ed half a mile to fee a monfter ; and, in Ihort, 
the whole family of innocent children made 
April fools. Nay, my landlady herlelf did not 
elcape him. This empty fellow has laughed 
upon thele conceits ever fmce. 

This art of wit is well enough, when con- 
fined to One day in a twelvemonth ; but there 
is an ingenious tribe of men fprung up of late 
years, who are for making April* fools every day 
v in the year, Thele gentlemen are commonly 
diftinguilhed by the name of Biters d : aiace.of 

* Sea Tat. N°ia, note; and Speft. N 0 5Q4. 
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men that are perpetually employee! in laughing 
at thofe miftakes which are tof their own pro- 
duction. * 

Thus we fee, in proportion as one man is 
more refined than another, he choofes his fool 
out of a lower or higher clafs of mankind, or, 
to fpeak in a more philofophical language, that 
fecret elation or pride of heart, which is gene- 
rally called laughter, arifes in him, from his 
competing himfelf with an objeCt below him; 
whether it fb happens that it be a natural or an 
artificial fool. It is, indeed, very poffible, that 
the perfons we laugh at may in the main of their 
characters be much wifer men than ourfelves ; 
but if they would have us laugh at them, they 
muft fall lhort of us in thofe refpe&s which ftir 
up this paffion. 

I am afraid I fhall appear too abflraCted in 
my peculations, if I lhew that when a 'man of 
wit makes us laugh, it is by betraying fome 
oddnefs or infirmity in his own character, or in 
the reprefentation which he makes of others; 
and that when we laugh at a brute, or even at 
an inanimate thing, it is at fome aCtion or inci- 
dent that bears a remote* analogy to any blunder 
or abfurdity in reafbnable creatures. 

’But to come into common life : I fhall pals 
by the confideration of thofe ftage coxcombs 
that are able to fhake a whole audience, and take 
notice of a particular fort of men who are fuch 
provokers of mirth in converfation, that it is 
impoffible for a club or merry meeting to fubfift 
without them; I mean thofe honeft gentlemen 
that are always expofed to the wit and raillery 
3 
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of- their well-wi£hers and companions; that are 
pelted by men, women; and children, friends, 
and foes, and in a word, (land as butts in con- 
verfation, for every one to fhoot at that pleaies. 
I know feveral of thefe butts who are men of wit 
and feiife, though by fome odd turn of humour, 
fome unlucky call in their perfon or behaviour, 
they have always the misfortune to make the 
company merry. The truth of it is, a man is 
not qualified for a butt, Who has not a good deal 
of wit and vivacity, even in the ridiculous.fide 
of . his character. A ftupid butt is only fit for 
the cofiverlation of ordinary people: men of wit 
require one that will give them play, and beftir 
himfelf in the abfurd part of his behaviour.' A 
butt with thefe accompliftiments frequently gets 
the laugh of his fide, and turns the ridicule upon 
him that attacks him. Sir John Falftaff was an 
hero of this fpecies, and gives a good defcription 
of himfelf in his capacity of a butt, after the fol- 
lowing manner : • “ Men of all forts,’ fays that 
meny knight, * take a pride to gird at me. The 
brain of man is not able to invent any thing 
that tends to laughter more than I invent, or is 
invented on me. I am not only witty in myfelf, 
but the caufe that wit is in other men.* C*. 

f 

e By Addifon, dated, it is thought, from Chelfea. See final 
note to N° 7. 
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N° 48. Wednefday, April 25, 1711. 

■ - - P/r multas adttum Jibi fiept figuras 

Repptri t Ovid, Met. xiv. 652. 

Through various fhapes he often finds accefs. 

Mt correfpondents take it ill if I do not, from 
time to time, let them know I have received 
their letters. The moft effectual way will be to 
publifh fome of them that are upon important 
iubje&s ; which I fhall introduce with a letter 
of my own that I writ a fortnight ago to a fra- 
ternity who thought fit to make me an honorary 
member.. ' 

TO THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF THE 
UGLY CLUB. 

4 May it pleafe your deformities, 

* I have received the notification of 
the honour you have done me, in admitting me 
into your fociety. I acknowledge my want of 
merit, and for that reafon fhall endeavour at all 
times to make up my own failures, by intro- 
ducing and recommending to the dub perions 
of more undoubted qualifications than I can 
pretend to. I fhall next week come down in 
the flage-coach, in order to take my feat At the 
board ; and fhall bring with me a candidate of 
each fex. The perfons I fhall prefent- to you, 
are an old beau and a modern Pidl. If they are 
not fo eminently gifted by nature as our auem- 
bly expe&s, give me leave to fay their acquired 
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uglinefs is greater than any that has ever ap- 
peared before you. The beau has varied his 
drefs every day of his life for thefe thirty years 
pail, and ilill added to the deformity he was 
born with. The Pi& has ilill greater merit to- 
wards us, and has ever iince ihe came to years 
of diferetion, deferted the handiome party, and 
taken all poffible pains to acquire the face in 
which I ihall preient her to your coniideration 
and favour. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your moil obliged humble fervaofc 

The Spectator. 

* P. S. I defire to know whether you admit 
people of quality.* 

* Mr. Spectator, April 17. 

* To ihew you there are among us of 
the vain weak iex, fome that have honeity and 
fortitude enough to dare to be ugly, and willing 
to be thought ib; I apply myfelf to you, to 
beg your interefl and recommendation to the 
ugly club. If my own word will not be taken, 
(though in this cafe a woman’s may) I can 
bring credible witneis of my qualifications for 
their company, whether they iniiil upon hair, 
forehead, eyes, cheeks, or chin; to which I 
muil add, that I find it eafier to lean to my left 
fide, than my right. I hope I am in all refpe&s 
agreeable, and for humour and mirth, I will 
keep up to the prefident himielf. All the fa- 
vour I will pretend to is, that as I am the firfl 
woman who has appeared defirous of' goqd 
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company and agreeable converfation, I may take 
and keep the upper end of the table. And in- 
deed I think they want a carver, which I can 
be, after as ugly a manner as they could wifh. I 
defire your thoughts of my claim as fbon.as you 
can. Add to my features the length of my face, 
which is full half-yard; though I never knew 
the reafon of it till you gave one for the ihort- 
nefs of yours. If I knew a name ugly enough 
to belong to the above-defcribed face, I would 
feign one ; but, to my unfpeakable misfortune, 
my name is the only difagreeable prettinefs about 
me ; fb prythee make one for me that fignifies 
all the deformity in the world. You underftand 
Latin, but be fure bring it in with my being, in 
the fincerity of my heart. 

Your moft frightful admirer. 

And fervant, 

Hecatissa.' 


* Mr. Spectator, 

* I read your difeourfe upon affec- 
tation f , and from the remarks made in it exa- 
mined my own heart fb ftri&ly, that I thought 
I had found out its moft fecret avenues, with a 
refblution to be aware of them for the future. 
But, alas!' to my iorrow I now underftand, that 
I have feveral follies which I do not know the 
root of. I am an old fellow, and extremely 
troubled with the gout; but having always a 
itrong 'vanity towards being pleafing in the eyes 
of women, I never have a moment's eafe, but I 


f N° 35, N°38, N°404, N°46o, and N° 515, 
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am mounted- in high-heeled ftioes, with a glazed 
wax-leather inftep. Two days after a fevere fit, 
I was invited to a friend’s houfe in the city, 
where I believed I fhould fee ladies ; and with 
my ufiial complaifance, crippled myfelf to wait 
upon them. A very fumptuous table, agreeable 
company, and kind reception, were but fo many 
importunate additions to the torment I was in. 
A gentleman of the family obferved my condi- 
tion : and foon after the queen’s health, he in 
the prefence of the whole company, with his 
own hands, degraded me into an old pair of his 
own ihoes. This operation before fine ladies, 
to me (who am by nature a coxcomb) was fuf- 
fered with the fame reluctance as they admit 
the help of men in their greateft extremity. The 
return of eafe made me forgive the rough obli- 
gation laid on me, which at that time relieved 
my body from a diftemper, and will my mind 
for ever from a folly. For the charity received, 
I return my thanks this way. 

Your moft humble fervant.* 

< SlR, Epping, April 1 8. 

* We have your papers here the 
morning they come out, and we have been very 
well entertained with your laft, upon the falfe 
ornaments of perfons who reprefenf heroes in a 
tragedy. What made your {peculation come 
very feafonably among us is, that we have now 
at this place a company of ftrollers, who are 
very far from offending in the impertinent fplfen- 
dour of the drama. They are fo far from falling 
into thefe falfe gallantries, that the ftage is here 
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in its original fituation of a cart. Alexander the 
Great was aded by a fellow in a paper cravat. 
The next day the earl of Eifex feemed to have 
no diftrefs but his poverty; and my lord Fop- 
pington the fame morning wanted any better 
means to fhew himfelf a fop, than by wearing 
ftockings of different colours. In a word, though 
they have had a full bam for many days together, 
our itinerants are Rill fo wretchedly poor, that 
without you can prevail to fend us the furniture 
you forbid at the playhoufe, the heroes appear 
only like fturdy beggars, and the heroines gyp- 
iies. We have had but one part which was per- 
formed and dreffed with propriety, and that was 
Juftice Clodpate. This was fo well done, that it 
offended Mr. Juftice Overdo, who in the midft 
of our whole audience, was (like Quixote in the 
puppet-fhow) fo highly provoked, that he told 
them, if they would move companion, it fhould 
be in their own perfons, and not in the charac- 
ters of diftrefled princes and potentates. He 
told them, if they were fo good at finding the 
way to people's hearts, they fhould do it at the 
end of bridges or church-porches, in their pro- 
per vocation of beggars. This the juftice fays, 
they muft exped, fince they could not be, con- 
tented to ad heathen warriors, and fuch fellows 
as Alexander, .but muft prefume to make a 
mockery of one of the quorum. 

R g . Your fervant.' 

. * By Steele. See final note to N° 6 , and N°3*4. 
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■ i n i--' Hotninem pagina nojlra Japit./j f Mart. 
Men and theic, manners I defcribe. ‘ c •' 


It is very natural for a man who is not- 
turned for mirthful meetings of men, or affem- 
blies of the fair fex, to delight in that fort of 
converfation which we find in coffee-houfes. 
Here a man of my temper is in his element ; for 
if he cannot talk, he can (till be more agree- 
able to his company, as well as pleafed in him- 
felf, in being only an hearer. It is a fecret known 
but to few, yet.of no fmall ufe in the conduct of 
life, that when you fall into a man’s converfa- 
tion, the firft thing you lhould confider is, 
whether he has a greater inclination to hear you, 
or that you fhould hear him. The latter is the 
more general defire, and I know very able flat- 
terers that never fpeak a word in praife of the 
perfons from whom they obtain daily favours, 
but Rill pra&ife a fkilful attention to whatever is 
uttered by thofe with whom they converfe. We 
are very curious to obferve the behaviour of great 
men and their clients ; but. the fame paflions and 
interefts move men in lower fpheres ; and I 
(that have nothing elfe to do but make obferva- 
tions) fee in every parifh, Rreet, lane, and alley 
of this populous city, a little potentate that has 
his court and his flatterers who lay fnares*for his 
aflie&ion and favour, by the fame arts that are 

praftifed upon men in higher Rations. 

Vol. I. T 
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In the place I moft ulually frequent, men 
differ rather in the time of day in which they 
make a figure, than in any real greatnefs above 
one another. I, who am at the coffee-houfe at 
fix in .the morning, know that my. friend Beaver 
the haberdalher has a levee of more undiflem- 
bled friends and admirers, than moll; of the 
courtiers or generals of Great Britain. Eveiy 
man about him has, perhaps, a newlpaper in his 
hand ; but none can pretend to guels what Hep 
will be taken in any one court of Europe,, till 
Mr. Beaver has thrown down his pipe, and 
declares what meafures the allies mull, enter into 
upon this new pollure of affairs. Our coffee- 
houle is near one of the inns of court, and 
Beaver has the audience and admiration of his 
neighbours from fix till within a quarter of eight, 
at which time he is interrupted by the Rudents 
of the houle; fome of whom are ready drefied 
for WeRminller at eight in a morning, with 
faces as buly as if they were retained in every 
caule there ; and others come in their night* 
gowns ,to faunter away their time, as if they 
never defigned to go thither. I do not know 
that I meet in any of my walks, objects which 
move both my fpleen and laughter lo effectu- 
ally, as thole young fellows at the Grecian, 
Squire*s, Searle’s, and all other coffee-houfes 
adjacent to the law, who rife early for no other 
purpole but to publiffi their lazinefs. One 
would think thefe young virtuolos take a gay 
cap and flippers, with a Icarf and party-coloured 
gown, to be enfigns of dignity; for the vain 
things approach each other with an air, which 
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(hews they regard one another for their veil* 
ments. I have obferved that the fuperiority 
'among theft proceeds from an opinion of gal- 
lantry and faihion. The gentleman in the ftraw- 
berry fafli, who prefides fo much over the reft, 
has, itfeems, fubforibed to every opera this laft 
winter, and is fuppofed to receive favours from 
one of the adtreffes. 

When the day grows too buiy for theft gen- 
tlemen to enjoy any longer the plealures of 
their dcftiabille, with any manner of confidence, 
they give place to men who have bufinels or 
good ftnft in their faces, .and come to the 
coflee-houfe either to tranfadt affairs, or enjoy 
converfation. The perftns to whofe behaviour 
and difcourfe I have moft regard, are fiich .as 
arc between theft two forts of men ; fuch as 
have not fpirits too adtive to be happy and 
well pleafod in a private condition, nor com- 
plexions too warm to make them riegledt the 
duties and relations of life. Of theft fort of 
men confift the worthier part of mankind ; of 
theft are all good fathers, generous brothers, 
fincere friends, and faithful fubjedls. Their 
entertainments are derived rather from reafon 
than imagination; which is the caufo that there 
is no impatience or inftability in their fpeech 
or adtion. You foe in their countenances they 
are at home, and in quiet poffefiion of the 
preftnt inftant as it paffes, without, defiring 
to quicken it by gratifying any paffion, or 
profecuting any new .defign. Theft are the 
men formed for fociety, and thoft little com- 
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xnunities which we exprefi by the Word 
neighbourhood. - 

The coffee-houfe is the place of rendezvous 
to all that live Hear it, who are thus turned to 
relifh calm and ordinary life. Eubulus prefides 
over the middle hours of the day, when this 
aflembly of men meet together. He enjoys a 
great fortune handfomely, without launching 
into expence; and exerts many noble and ufeful 
qualities, without appearing in any puhlic 
employment. His wifdom and knowledge are 
fervictable to all that think fit to make ule of 
them ; and he does the office of a counfel, a 
judge, an executor, and a friend to all his 
acquaintance, not only without the profits 
which attend fuch offices, but alfo without the 
deference and homage which are ufually paid 
to them. The giving of thanks is difpleafing 
to him.. The greateft gratitude you can ihew 
him, is to let him fee you are the better man 
for his fervices ; and that you are as ready to 
oblige others, as he is to oblige you. 

In the private exigencies of his friends, he 
lends at legal value confiderable fums, which 
he might highly inereafeby rolling in the public 
flocks. He does not confider in whofe hands 
his money will improve moft, but where it will 
do moft good. 

. Eubulus has io great an authority in his little 
diurnal audience, that when he fhakes his head 
at any piece, of public news, they all of them 
appear aeje&ed; and on the contrary, go home 
{a their dinners with a good flomach arid cheerful 
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aipe&, when Eiibulus feems to intimate, that 
things go well. Nax, their veneration towards 
him is fo great, that when they are in other 
company they fpeak and adfc after, him ; arewife 
in his fentences, and -are no looner fat down' at 
their own tables, but they hope or fear, rejoice 
or defpond, as they law him do at. the coffee- 
houfe. In a word, every man is Eubulus as 
loon as his back is turned. 

Having here given, an account of the ieveral 
reigns that fucceed each other from day-break 
till dinner time, I lhall mention the monarchs 
of the afternoon on another occaiion, and flint 
up the whole feries of them with the hiftoty Of 
Tom the Tyrant"; who, as firft minifter of the 
cofFee-houfe, takes the government upon him 
between the hours of eleven and twelve at night, 
and gives his orders in the mod arbitrary man- 
ner to the fervants below him, as to the diipo- 
fition of liquors, coal, and cinders: It 5 . 

h The waiter of.that coffee-honie, frequently nick-named 
Sir Thomas. See Tat. N° 16, N° 17, N° 26, and N° 36. 

* By Steele. See final notes to N° 6, and N° 394. 
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N° 50. Friday, April 27, 1711. 


• Nonquota aliud natura , aHud fapitntia dixit. 

Jvv. Sat. zix. 321. 

Good tafte and nature always fpcak the fame. 

1 

When the four Indian kings k were in this 
country about a twelvemonth ago, I often 
mixed with the rabble, and followed them 

k * The Spectator is written by Steele,, with Addifon’s 
help ; it is often very pretty. Yellerday it was made of a 
noble hint 1 gave him long ago for his Tatlers, about an 
Indian king, fuppofed to write his travels into England. I 
repent he ever had it. 1 intended to have written a book on 
that fubje&. I believe he has fpent it all in one paper, and 
all the underhints there are mine too ; but [ never fee him or 
Addifon.’ From a letter of Swift to Mrs. Johnfon, dated 
London, April 28, 1711.— See Swift’s Works, vol. xxii. 
p. 224. c. 8vo. 1769. ' 

Some account has been given of the four Indian kings in 
an antecedent note on Tat. N° 171, to which the reader is 
referred. For feveral years after this time, it was common at 
mafquerades almoft coeval with this paper, to a flu me the 
characters and drefles of Indian kings, as appears from a 
paflfage of a periodical work in 1717, conduced bv Mr. 
Theobald, under the title of The Cenfor. .See Cenfor, 
Vol. ii. N° 58. p. 194. The curious may fee in the Britifh 
mufeum four beautiful pictures of thefe Indian chiefs in their 
peculiar drefies, and probably the reprefentations they give 
are as faithful as they are elegant. There was an opinion that 
they were the figures of four Chinefe Emperors, and fom§ 
fimilaritv in the names to thofe we meet with in the hiftory 
of China favoured the fuppofition ; hut on the removal of the 
frames, and the plated glafles placed before them, which create 
fome deception, and cover parts of theinferiptions, they prove 
to be, not coloured metzotintos, or printed paintings in the 
ingenious method difeovered about this" time by James Lc 
£lon,as was at firft fuppofed, but fine pi&ures on ivory. The 
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a whole day together, being wonderfully ftruck 
with the fight of every thing that is new or 

emperor of the Mohocks holds the wampum in his hand, a 
pledge of the amity of the fix Indian nations, and his name’ as 
well as the names of his three royal companions correfpond to 
thofe of the Indian kings, given Tat. N° 171, and note, with 
no other variations in the orthography of the founds, than their 
.uncouthnefs may well be fuppofed to account for. The real 
name of the artift, for his cypher upon them was taken for that 
ofLe Blon, is certainly known by the following endorfement, 
* Drawn by the life, May 2, 1710, by Bernard Lens, jun.’ 

Thefe fine pi&ures are not whole lengths ; but from the 
following advertifements in the Taller in folio, it appears that 
the four Indian kings were painted at full lengths by John 
Verelft, and that his paintings of them were in the collection 
of pi£tures belonging to queen Anne. 

■* Whereas an advertifement was published in the Supple- 
ment of yefterday, that the effigies of the four Indian kings 
were drawn from Mr. Verelft’s original pi&ures, thefe are to 
give notice that Mr. Verellt has not permitted- any perfon to 
take any draught or (ketch from them. If he ihould, he will 
take care to have it corre&ly done by a Ikilful hand, and to 
inform the public thereof in the Tatler.’ Signed John Verelft. 
At the Rainbow and Dove; by Ivy-bridge, in the Strand.— 
Tat. in fol. N° 172, May 16, 1710. 

About half a year after, the following advertifement ap- 
peared at the end of Tat. N° 250, in folio, Nov. 14, 1710. 

‘ This is to give notice, that the metzotinto prints by John 
Simmonds, in whole lengths, of the four Indian kings, that 
are done from the original pi&ures drawn by John verelft^ 
which her majefty has at her palace at Keniington, are now to 
be delivered to fubferibers, and fold at the Rainbow and 
, Dove, the corner of Ivy-bridge, in the Strand.* This notice 
was re-printed with fome variation in the Tat; in folio, at the 
pnds of N° 2^3, N°256, and N° 257. 

Befides. the prints of Simmonds, there were, it feems, 
other prints of the Indian chiefs, faid to have been drawn 
from Verelft’s original pi&ures, difowned by that painter 
as not originating from him, and reprefented in his adver- 
tifement as incorre&, and the workmanlhip of an unikilful 
hand. ‘ 
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uncommon. 1 have, iince their departure* em- 
ployed a friend to make many enquiries of their 

Walpole in his Anecdotes of Painting, &c. gives Come 
account of John, under the name of Simon Verelft, -and fays, 

* he lived to a great age, certainly as late as 17x0, and died 
in Suffblk-ftreet,’ i. e. Ivy-bridge lane. He was a Dutch 
flower-painter of capital excellence in that branch of the art 
of painting; and likewife attempted portraits, labouring them 
exceedingly, and finifhing them with the fame delicacy with 
his flowers, which he always introduced into them. His 
works were much admired, and his prices the greateft that 
had been known in this country, for one half length he was 
paid no 1 . He was a real ornament to the reign of Cha. II. 
and greatly leflened the employment of fir Peter Lely, who 
retired to Kew, while Verelft engrailed the fafhion.' Walpole 
has recorded entertaining inftances of the vanity of Kneller, 
and Jervafe, mentioned Tat. N° 4, and/N° 7 ; but Verelft was 
outright mad with vanity, and more than once confined as 
infane. In his confinement under a proper regimen, towards 
the end of his life, he recovered his fenfes, but not his genius. 
His fon Cornelius was of his father’s profeffion, as was alfo 
his very.accompliihed daughter, who was an excellent colour- 
ift, painted in oil; drew fmall hiftories, and portraits both 
large and fmall; fhe underftood mufic, and (poke with fluency 
Latin, German, Italian, and other languages. John Verelft 
had likewife a brother of the name of Herman, who painted 
hiftory, fruit, and flowers; he lived abroad at Vienna till the 
Turks befirged it in 1683, but died in London about the begin- 
ning of this century, and was buried in Sr. Andrews, Holborn. 

* John Simmonds, whom Walpole calls Simon, mentioned 
in the fecond advcrtifemcnt, was the beft metzotinto fcraper 
of his time ; but he was foon excelled by Smith, White, and 
other improvers of his art. He copied the pi&ures of firG., 
Kneller, and other mafters with fuccefs, and died in 1755. 

Bernard Lens fprang from a family of artifts, and was ah 
admirable painter in miniature ; he painted portraits in that 
way, but his excellence was copying the works of great maf- 
ters, particularly Rubens- and Vandyke, whofp colouring ho 
imitated exa&ly. He had three-fons who followed their father’s 
profeffion, who retired from bufinefs, made two fales of his 
pictures, and died at Knightfbridge in 1741. 
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landlord the upholftereiy relating to their man- 
ners and converfation, as alio concerning the 
remarks which they made in this country: for, 
next to the forming a right notion of fuch Gran- 
gers, I ihould be deiirous of learning what ideas 
they have conceived of us. 

The upholfterer finding my friend very in- 
quifitive about theie his lodgers, brought him 
fome time iince a little bundle of papas, which 
he allured him were writteh by king SaGaYean 
Qua Raih Tow, and as he fuppofes, left behind 
by fome miftake. Theie papers are now 
tranilated, and contain abundance of very odd 
obfervations, which I find this little fraternity 
of kings made during their Gay in the iile of 

James Le Blon above-mentioned invented his method of. 
printing paintings, about the fame time that Edward Kirkall 
invented his method of printed drawings; but though both 
of their inventions had much fucceft and applaufe, yet they 
had no imitators. Their methods are probably too laborious, 
and too tedious ; and in opulent countries where there is great 
facility of getting money, it is feldom got by merit, the artifts 
being in too much hade to dcferve it. Le Blon, the inventor 
of the method of metzotinto here fpoken of, which adds at 
lead the refemblance of colour to fuch prints, fuceeeded in 
his art fufficiently to convince the world that the want of 
colouring, a great deficiency in prints, was attainable and 
well worthy of acquifition. His difcovery was however 
negleded, as the revival of encauftic painting has lately been, 
a though the advantages of both thefe arts are fo obvious and lb 
defirable. He communicated his invention to the public in 
a book in 410. Englifh and French, entitled Coloritto; or. 
The Harmony of Colouring in Painting reduced to mechani- 
cal Practice, under eafy Precepts and infallible Rules. This 
ingenious man was an unfortunate proje&or, and on the failure 
ofone of his projeds in this country left it under fome dis- 
grace, and died, it is laid, in an hofpital at Paris. See Sped. 
jN° 136, note; Tat. N° 171, and note. 

3 
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Great Britain. I ihall prefent my reader with 
a ihort fpecimen of them in this paper, and may 
perhaps communicate more to him hereafter. 
In the article of London are the following words, 
which without doubt are meant of the church of 
St. Paul : 

* On the, moft riling part of the town there 
Hands a huge houfe, big enough to contain the 
whole nation of which I am king. Our good 
brother E Tow O Koam, king of the Rivers, 
is of opinion it was made by the hands of that 
great God to whom it is confecrated. The kings 
of Granajah and of the Six Nations believe that 
it was created with the earth, and produced on 
the lame day' with the lun and moon. But for 
my own part, by the belt information that I 
could get of this matter, I am apt to think that 
this prodigious pile was falhioned into the lhape 
it now bears by feveral tools and inftruments, 
of which they have a wonderful variety in this 
country. It was probably at lirft a huge mif- 
lhapen rock that grew upon the top of the hill, 
which the natives of the country (after having 
cut it into a kind of regular figure) bored and 
hollowed with incredible pains and induftry, till 
they had wrought it into all thole beautiful 
vaults and caverns into which it is , divided at this 
day. As loon as this rock was thus curioully* 
fcooped to their liking, a prodigious number df 
hands muft have been employed in chipping the 
outfide of it, which is now as fmooth as the 
liirface of a pebble; and is in feveral places 
hewn out into pillars that ftand like the trunks 
of lb many trees bound about the top with gar- 
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lands of leaves. It is probable that when this 
great work was begun, which mull have been 
many hundred years ago, there was.fome reli- 
gion among this people; for they give it the 
name of a temple, and have a tradition that it 
was deligned for men to pay their devotion in. 
And indeed there are feveral reafons which make 
us think that the natives of this country had 
formerly among them lome fort of worlhip; 
for they fet apart every feventh day as facred ; 
but upon my going into one of thefe holy houfes 
on that day, I could notobfcrve any circumftance 
of devotion in their behaviour. There was 
indeed a man in black, who was mounted above 
the reft, and feemed to utter fomething with a 
great deal of vehemence ; but as for thofe under- 
neath him, inftead of paying their worihip to 
the deity of the place, they were moft of them 
bowing and courteiying to one another, and a 
confiderable number of them fall: afleep. 

* The queen of the country appointed two 
men to attend us, that had enough of our lan- 
guage to ■ make themfelves underftood in fome 
few particulars. But we foon perceived thefo 
two were great enemies to one another, and did 
not always agree in the fame ftory. We could 
make lhift to gather out of one of them, that this 
illand was very much infefted with a monftrous 
kind of animals, in the lhape of men, called 
whigs ; and he often told us, that he hoped we 
Ihould meet with none of them in our way, for 
that if we did, they would be apt to knock us 
dowb for being kings. 
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* Our other interpreter ufed to talk very much' 
of a kind of animal called a tory, that was as 
great a monfter as the whig, and would treat 
us as ill for being foreigners. Thefe two crea- 
tures it feems, are born with a fecret antipathy 
to one another, and engage when they meet as 
naturally as the elephant and the rhinoceros 1 . 
But as we law none of either of thefo Ipecies, 
we are apt to think that our guides deceived us 
with milreprefentations and fidions, and amufed 
us with an account of fuch monlters as are not 
really in their country. 

* Thefo particulars we made a lhift to pick but 
from the difoourfo of our interpreters; which 
we put together as well as we could, being able 
to underftand but here and there a word of what 
they laid, and afterwards making up the meaning 
of it among ourfolves. The men of the coun- 
try are very cunning and ingenious in handicraft 
works, but withal fo very idle, that we often 
faw young lufty raw-boned^ fellows, carried up 
and down the ftreets in little covered rooms, 
by a couple of porters, who are hired for that 
forvice. Their drefs is likewifo very barbarous, 
for they almoft ftrangle themfolves about the 
neck, and bind their bodies with many ligatures, 
that we are apt to think are the occalion of 
foveral diftempers among them, which our 
country is entirely free from. Inftead of thofo 

Of thefe two animals the Indian, kings could have no 
ideas, and therefore feem here to be illuftrating ebfcurutn per 
eb/curius, and explaining the monfters fpoken of here by 
animals that were not really in their country. 
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beautiful feathers with which we adbm our 
heads, they often buy up a monftrous bufh of 
hair, which covers their heads, and falls down 
in a large fleece below the middle of their backs; 
and with which they walk up and down the 
iheets, and are as proud of it as if it was of 
their own growth. 

* We were invited to one of their public 
diverflons, where we hoped to have feen the 
great men of their country running down a flag, 
or pitching a bar, that we might have difeovered 
who were the perfons of the greatefl: abilities 
among them ; but inftead of that, they conveyed 
us into an huge room lighted up with abundance 
of candles, where this lazy people fat (till above 
three hours to fee feveral feats of ingenuity 
performed by others, who it feems were paid 
for it. 

‘As for the women of the country, not being 
able to talk with them, we could only make our 
remarks upon them at a diftance. They let the 
hair of their heads grow to a great length ; but 
as the men make a great {how with heads of 
hair that are none of their own, the women, 
who they fey have very fine heads of hair, tie 
it up in a knot, and cover it from being feen. 
The women look like angels, and would be more 
beautiful than the fun, were it not for little black 
{pots that are apt to break out in their faces, 
and femetimes rife in very odd figures. I have 
obferved that thofe little blemiflies wear off very 
ibon; but when they difappear in one part of 
the face, they are very apt to break out in 
another, infomuch that I have feen a (pot upon 
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Hie forehead in theafternoon/which wad upon 
the chin in the morning.' 

The author then proceeds to fhew the abfor-* 
dity of breeches and petticoats, with many other 
curious obfervations which I ihall referve for 
another occafion. I cannot however conclude 
this paper without taking notice, that amidft 
thefe wild reiharks there now and then appears 
fomething very reafonahle. I cannot likewifo 
forbear oblerving, that we are all guilty in fome 
meafore of the fame narrow way of thinking - 
which we meet with in this abftradt of the 
Indian journal, when we fancy the cuftoms, 
drefles, and manners of other countries are 
ridiculous and extravagant, if they do not re-* 
femble thofe of our own. . C 

* # * At the defire of feveral ladies of quality, and for the 
entertainment of the emperor of the Mohocks, and the three* 
Indian kings, being the lait time of their public appearance,, 
on Monday next. May i, for the benefit of Mr. Hemmings, 
will be performed, at the Great Room in York-buildings, a 
Confort of Malic, &c. See Tat. N° 17 1, note. 

m It appears from the preceding quotation, that Swift 
believed Steele to have been the writer of this paper; for 
it feems he gave the hint of it to him. Neverthelefs it biu 
Addifon’s fignature in the original publication in folio, and 
is reprinted by Mr. Tickell in his edition of Addifon’s 
Works in 4to. 
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N° 51. Saturday, April 38,1711. 


Torquet ab tbfcemt jam nunc fermonibus awren. 

Hoa. 1 Ep. ii. 1 ay. 

He from the idle obfcene reclaims our youth. Pops. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

■ ' Mr fortune, quality, and perfon are 
fiich, as render me as confpicuous as any young 
woman in town. It is in. my power to enjoy it 
in all its vanities, but I have, from a very careful 
education, contracted a great averfion to the for- 
ward air and fafhion which is pra&ifed in all 
public places and aflemblies. I attribute this 
very much to the ftyle and manner of our plays. 
4 was laft night at the Funeral", where a confi- 
dent lover in the play, fpeaking of his miftreis. 
Cries out — “ Oh that Harriot! to fold thefe 
arms about the waift of that beauteous, ftrug- 
gling, and at laft yielding fair !” Such an image 
as this ought by no means to be prefented to 
a chafle and regular audience. I expert your 
opinion of this fentence, and recommend to 
your confideration, as a Spectator, the conduit 
of the ftage at prefent with relation to chaflity 
and modeity. 

I am, Sir, 

Tour conftant reader and well-wifher.* 

* ■ 

" A comedy by fir R. Steele, a&ed at Drury-lane, 4-to. 
1702, aft ii. fcene 1. See LeSpeft. ou Le Socrate Moderne, 
tome i. pref. p. iv. 
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V The complaint of this young lady is fi> juft, 
that the offence is grots enough to have dif- 
pleafed perfons who. cannot pretend to that 
delicacy and modefty, of which the is miftrefs. 
But there is a great deal to be faid in behalf of 
an author. If the audience would but contider 
the difficulty of keeping uj> a fprightly dialogue 
' for five ads together, they would aUow a writer, 
when he Wants wit, and cannot pleate any 
otherwiie, to help it out with a little fmuttinefs. 
I will ainfwer for the poets, that no one ever 
writ' bawdry for any other reafbn but dearth of 
invention. When the author cannot ibike out 
of himfelf any more of that which he has fupe- 
rior to thofe who make up the bulk of his 
audience, his natural recourfe is to that which 
he has in common with them ; and a defcription 
which gratifies a fenfual appetite will pleafe, 
•When the author has nothing about him to delight- 
a refined imagination. It is to fiich a poverty 
we muft impute this and alf other fentences in 
plays,* which are of this kind, and which are 
commonly termed lufcious expreffions °. » 

This expedient to fitpply the deficiencies of 
wit, has been ufed more or lets by moft of 
the authors who have iucceeded on the ftage ; 
though I know but one who has profefiedly 
writ a play upon the bafis of the defire of mul- 

• Be it faid here, to the honour of the author of this paper, 
that be pra&iied the leflbns which he taught, and did not 
Tejeft good advice from what quarter fbever it came. He 
publUhed this lady’s letter, and approved of her indignation, 
Hdfubmitted to her cenfure, condemned himfelf publicly,' 
and eerre&ed the obnoxious paflage of his play, in an ear 
edition which was publiilied in 1712. 
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tiplying our fpecies, and that is the polite fir 
George Etheridge ; if I underftand what the lady 
would be at, in the play called She would if (he 
could. Other poets have here and there given 
an intimation that there is this defign, under all 
the difguifes and affectations which a lady may 
put on; but no author, except this, has made 
lure work of it, and- put the imaginations of 
the audience upon this one purpofe from the 
beginning to the end of the' comedy. It has 
always fared accordingly; for whether it be that 
all who go to this piece would if they could, 
or that the innocents go to it, to gueis only what ' 
the would if the could, the play has always been 
well received.- 

It lifts an heavy empty fentence, when there 
is added to it a lafcivious gefture of body ; and 
when it is too low to be railed even by that, a 
flat meaning is enlivened by making it a double 
one. Writers who want genius, never fail of 
keeping this fecret in rcfervc, to create a laugh 
or raife a clap. I, who know nothing of women 
but fr<yn feeing plays, can give great guefles at 
the whole ftrudure of the fair, lex, by being 
.innocently placed in the pit, and intuited by the 
petticoats of their dancers ; the advantages of 
whole pretty perfons are a great help to a dull 
play. When a poet flags in writing lufcioufly, 
a pretty girl can move lafcivioufly, and have the 
fame good confequence for the author. Dull 
poets in this cafe ufe their audiences, as dull 
parafites do their patrons; when they cannot 
longer divert them with their wit or humour, they 
bait their ears with fomething which is agree* 

Vol. I, U 
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able to their temper, though Mow their under- 
{landing. Apicius cannot relift being pleafed, 
if you give him an account of a delicious meal ; 
or Clodius, if you defcribe a wanton beauty : 
though at the fame time, if you do not awake 
thole inclinations in them, no men are better 
judges of what is juft and delicate in conver- 
fation. But as I have before obferved, it is 
eafier to talk to the man, than to the man of 
ienle. 

It is remarkable that the writers of leaft 
learning are belt {killed in the lulcious way. 
The poetefles of the age have done wonders in 
this kind ; and we are obliged to the lady who 
writ Ibrahim p , for introducing a preparatory 
fcene to the very aftion, when the emperor 
throws his handkerchief as a fignal for his mif- 
trefs to follow him into the moft retired part of 
the feraglio. It muft be confefled his Turkiih 
majefty went off with a good air, but methought, 
we made but a lad figure who waited without. 
This ingenious gentlewoman, in this piece of 
bawdry, refined upon an author of the lame lex q , 
who,, in the Rover, makes a country ’{quire 
ftnp to his Holland drawers. For Blunt is 
dilappointed, and the emperor is underftood 
to go on to the utmoft. The plealantry of 
ft ripping almpft naked has been fince pra&iled 
(where indeed' it ihould have been begun) very 
mccelsfully at Bartholomew fair'. 

v Mrs. Mary Fix. . q Mrs. fiebh. 

* The appearance of Lady Mary, a rope-dancer at Bar- 
tholomew fair, gave* occafion to tins very proper animadver- 
fion. 
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It is not here to bo omitted that in one 'of 
the abovementioned female competitions, the 
Rover is very frequently fent on the fame errand;- 
as I take it, above once every a Ct. This is not 
‘wholly unnatural ; for, they lay, the men authors 
draw themlelves in their chief characters, and 
the women writers may be allowed the lame 
liberty. Thus, .as the male-wit gives his hetO 
a great fortune, the female gives her heroine 
a good gallant, at the end of the play. But, 
indeed, there is hardly a play one can go to, but 
the hero or fine gentleman of it ftruts off*upon 
the lame account, and leaves ul to confider what 
good office he has put us to, or to employ our- 
lelves as we pleale. To be plain, a man who 
frequents plays would have a very refpe&ful 
notion of himfelf, were he to recoiled how 
often he has been ufed as a pimp to ravilhing 
tyrants, or fuccefsfol rakes. When the aCtors 
make their exit on this good occafion, the ladies 
are lure to have an examining glance from the 
pit, to lee how they relilh what pafies ; and a 
few lewd fools are very ready to employ their 
talents upon the compofure or freedom of their 
looks. Siich incidents as thefe make fome 
ladies wholly ablent themlelves from the play- 
houle ; and others never mils the firit day of 
a play*, left it Ihould prove too lufoious to 
admit their going with any countenance to it on 
the lecond. 

* On the firft night of the Exhibition of a new play, vir- 
tuous women, about this time came to fee it in mafta, then 
worn by women of the town, as the charaderiftic mark of 
their being preftitutes. 

Ua 
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If men of wit, who think fit to write for the 
flage, infteadof this pitiful way of giving delight, 
.would turn their thoughts upon raifing it from 
fuch good natural impulfes as are in the audi- 
ence, but are choaked up by vice and luxury, 
they would not only pleafe, but befriend us at 
the fame time. If a man had a mind to be new 
in his way of writing, might not he who is now 
reprefented as a fine gentleman, though he 
betrays the honour and bed of his neighbour 
and friend, and lies with half the women in the 
play,*and is at laft rewarded with her of the beft 
character in it ; I fay, upon giving the comedy 
another call:, might not fuch a one divert the 
audience quite as well, .if at the cataftrophe he 
were found out for a traitor, and met with con- 
tempt accordingly ? There is feldom a perfbn 
devoted to above one darling vice at a time, fo 
that there is room enough to catch at men’s 
hearts to their good and advantage, if the poets 
will attempt it with the honefly which becomes 
their characters. 

There is no man who loves his bottle or his 
miftrefs, in a manner fo very abandoned, as not 
to be capable of relifhing an agreeable character, 
that is no way a flave to either of thofe purfuits. 
A man that is temperate, generous, valiant, 
chafte, faithful, and honeft, may, at the faipe 
time, have wit, humour, mirth, good-breeding, 
and gallantry. While he exerts thefe latter 
qualities, twenty occaiions might be invented 
to fhew he is mailer of the other noble virtues. 
Such charaders would finite and reprove the 
heart of a man of ienfe, when he is given up to 
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it ; which is. That all the fociety will expeft to 
he acquainted with her; and who can be lure of 
keeping a woman’s heart long, where ihe may 
have fo much choice ? I am the more alarmed 
at this, becauie the lady ieems particularly fmit- 
ten with men of their make. 

I believe 1 lhall fet my heart upon her ; and 
think never the worfe of my miftrefs for an 
epigram a fmart fellow writ, as he thought, 
againft her ; it does but the more recommend 
her to me. At the fame time I cannot but 
diicover that his malice is ftolen from Martial : 

‘ Tafia places , audita places, Ji non videare 
Tot a places , neutro Ji videare , places .’ 

* Whilft in the dark on thy foft hand I hung. 

And heard the tempting Siren in thy tongue. 

What flames, what darts, what anguifh 1 endur’d ! 

But when the candle enter’d I was cur’d.’ 

* Your letter to us we have received, 
as a fignal mark of your favour and brotherly 
affedion. We ihall be heartily glad to fee your 
fhort face in Oxford: and fince the wifdom of 
our legiflature has been immortalized in your 
ipeculations, and our perfonal deformities in 
fbme fort by you recorded to all poflerity ; we 
told ourfelves in gratitude bound to receive* 
with the higheik refpeft, all iuch perfons as for 
their extraordinary merit you fhall think fit, 
from time to time, to recommend unto the 
board. As for the Pi&ifh damfel, we have an 
eafy chair prepared at the upper end of the table ; 
which we doubt not but ihe will' grace with a 
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very hideous afped, and much better become- 
the feat in the native and unafFeded uncoroeli- 
nefs of her perfon, than with all the fuperficial 
airs of the pencil, which (as you have very 
ingenioufly obferved) vanifh with a breath, and 
the molt innocent adorer may deface the fhrine 
with a falutation, and in the literal fenfe of our 
poets, fnatch and imprint his balmy kiiTes, and 
devour' her melting lips. In fhort, the only 
faces of the Pidifh kind that will endure the 
weather muft be of Dr. Carbuncle’s die; though 
his, in truth, has coft him a world the punting ; 
but then he boaits with Zeuxes, in atemitatem 
pingo ; and oft jocofely tells the fair ones, would 
they acquire colours that would ftand killing, 
they muft no longer' paint, but drink for a 
complexion : a maxim that in this our age has 
been purfiied with no ill fiiccefs; and has been 
as admirable in its effeds, as the famous cos- 
metic mentioned in the Poft-man, and invented 
by the renowned Britifh Hippocrates of the 
peftle and mortar; making the party, after a 
due courfe, rofy, hale, and airy; and the beft 
and moft approved receipt now extant, for the 
fever of the fpirits. But to return to our female 
candidate, who, I underftand, is returned to her- 
felf, and will no longer hang out falfe colours ; 
as flie is the firft of her fex that has done us fb * 
great an honour, fhe will certainly, in a very 
fhort time, both in profe and verfe, be a lady of 
the moft celebrated deformity now living, and 
meet with many admirers here as frightful as 
hexfelf. But loping a long-headed gentlewoman, 
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I am apt to imagine fhe has fome further defign 
than you have yet penetrated ; and perhaps has 
more mind to the. Spectator than any of his 
fraternity, as the perfon of all the world lhe 
could like for a paramour. And if lo, really 
I cannot but applaud her choice ; and lhould be 
glad, if it might lie in my power, to effect an 
amicable accommodation betwixt two faces of 
fiich different extremes, as the only poflible 
expedient to mend the breed, and rcdify the 
phyliognomy of the family on both fides. And 
again, as lhe is a lady of a very fluent elocution, 
you need not fear that your child will be born 
dumb, which otherwife you might have fome. 
reafon to be apprehenfive of. To be plain with 
you, I can fee nothing fhocking in it; for though 
fhe has not a face like a john-apple, yet as a 
late friend of mine, who at fixty-five ventured 
on a lafs of fifteen, very frequently, in the 
remaining five years of his life, gave me to 
underftand, that as old as he then feemed, when 
they were firft married he and his fpoufe could 
make but fourfcore; fo may madam Hecatiffa 
very juftly alledge hereafter, that as k>ng-vifaged 
as flie may then be thought, upon their wedding- 
day Mr. Spedator and fhe had but half an ell 
of face betwixt them; and this my worthy 
predeceflbr, Mr. Serjeant Chin, always main- 
tained to be no more than the true oval propor- 
tion between man and wife. But as this may 
be a new thing to you, who have hitherto had 
no expeditions from women, I fhall allow you 
what time you think fit to copfi^er on it ; not 
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without fome hope of feeing at lad jour thoughts 
hereupon fiibjoined to mine, and which is an 
honour much deiired by. 

Sir, 

Your allured friend, 

. and mod: humble iervant, 

Hugh Goblin, Praefes/ 

* * 

* 

The following letter has not much in it, but 
as it is written in my own praife, 1 cannot for 
my heart fupprefs it. 

* Sir, 

* You propofed in your Spectator of 
lad Tuefday ", Mr. Hobbes’s hypothecs for fblv- 
ing that very odd phenomenon of laughter. You 
have made the hypothecs valuable by efpoudng 
it yourfelf ; for had it continued Mr. Hobbes’s 
nobody would have minded it. Now here this 
perplexed cafe arifes. A certain company laugh- 
ed very heartily upon the reading of that very 
paper of yours ; and the truth on it is, he mud 
be a man of more than ordinary condancy that 
could dand out againd fo much comedy, and 
not do as we did. Now there are few men in . 
the world fb far lod to all good fenfe, as to look 
upon you to be a man in a date of folly ** infe- 
rior to himfelf.” — Pray then how* do you judify 
your hypothecs of laughter ? 

Thurfday, the *6th of Your moft humble, 

the month of fools. Q. R. 

* # * Mr. Penkethman's wonderful invention called The 
Pantheon, a moft furprifing and magnificent machine, the 
work of feveral years and great expence, 8cc. — Sped!, in fol. 

■ SccSpea. fc° 47 . . 
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* Sir, 

* In anfwer to your letter, I muft de- 
fire you to recoiled yourfelf; and -you will find, 
that when you did me the honour to be fo merry 
over my paper, you laughed at the idiot, the 
German courtier, the gaper, the merry-andrew, 
the haberdalher, the biter, the butt, and not at 

Your humble fervant. 

R w . The Spectator/ 


N° 53. Tuesday, May 1, 1711. 


■ ' " A liquando bonus dormitat Homer us. 

Hon. Ars Poet. ver.359. 

Homer himfelf hath been obferv’d to nod. Roscommon. 

Mt correfpondents grow lb numerous, that I 
cannot avoid frequently inferring their applica- 
tions to me. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

/ I am glad I can inform you, that 
your endeavours to adorn that fex, which is the 
faireft part of the vifible creation, are well re- 
ceived, and like to prove not unfuccefsful. The 
triumph of Daphne over her lifter Lartitia * has 
been the fubjed of conversion at feveral tea- 
tables where I have been prefent ; and I have 
oblerved the fair circle not a little pleafed to 
find you confidering them as realonable crea- 

9 By Steele. See final note to N°6. 

* Inis refers to the relation in ^33. 
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tures, and endeavouring to'banifh that Maho- 
metan cuflom, which had too much prevailed 
even in this ifland, of treating women as if they 
had no fouls. I muft do them the juftice to fay, 
that there feems to be nothing wanting to the 
finifhing ofthefe lovely pieces of human nature, 
befides the turning and applying their ambition 
properly, and the keeping them up to a fenfe of 
what is their tru$ merit. EpiCtetus, that plain 
honeft philofopher, as little as he had of gallan- 
try, appears to have underftood them, as well as 
the polite St. Evremont, and has hit this point 
very luckily. “ When young women,” fays he, 
“ arrive at a certain age, they hear themfelves 
called Miftrefles, and are made to believe, that 
their only bufinefs is to pleafe the men ; they 
immediately begin to drefs, and place all their 
hopes in the adorning of their perfons; it is 
therefore,” continues he, “ worth the while to 
endeavour by all means to make them fenfible, 
that the honour paid to them is only upon ac- 
count of their conducting themfelves with virtue, 
modefly, and difcretion.” 

* Now to purfue the matter yet further, and 
to render your cares for the improvement of the 
fair ones more effectual, I would propofe a new 
method like thofe applications which are faid to 
convey their virtue by -fympathy ; and that is, 
that in order to embellifh the miftrefs, you 
fhould give a new education to the lover, and 
teach the men not to be any longer dazzled by 
falfe charms and unreal beauty. I cannot but 
think that if our fex knew always how to place 
their efteem juftly, the other would not be fo 
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often wanting to. themfelves in deferving it. For 
Sis the being enamoured with a woman of ienie 
and virtue is an improvement to a man’s under- 
Handing and morals, and the paffion is ennobled 
by the object which infpires it ; lo on the other 
fide, the appearing amiable to a man of a wife 
and elegant mind, carries in itfelf ho fmall de- 
cree of merit and accomplifhment. I conclude, 
therefore, that one way to make the women 
yet more agreeable is, to make the men more 
virtuous. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

R. B y .’ 

< Sir, • April 26. 

* Yours of Saturday laft* I read, not 
without fome refentment; but I will fuppofe 
when you fay you expe& an inundation of rib- 
bons and brocades, and to fee many new vani- 
ties which the women will fall into upon a peace 
with France, that you intend only the unthink- 
ing part of our fex; and what methods can re- 
duce them to reafon is hard to imagine. 

* But, fir, there are others yet, that your in- 
ftru&ions might be of great ufe to, who after 
their beft endeavours, are fometimes at a lofs 
to acquit themfelves to a cenforious world; I 
am far from thinking you can altogether difap- 
prove of converfation between ladies and gen- 

y By Mr. John Hughes. See a preceding letter on the lame 
fubje&, by the fame author, Speck. N°35. 

* SeeN° 5 i. 
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tlemen, regulated by the rules of honour and 
prudence ; and have thought it an obferration 
•not ill-made, that where that was wholly de- 
nied, the women loft their wit, and the men 
their good manners. It id lure, from thofe im- 
proper liberties you mentioned, that a fort of 
' undiftinguifhing people ihall banifh from their 
drawing-rooms the beft-bred men in the world* 
and condemn thofe that do not. Your ftating 
this point might, I think, be of good ufe, as 
weH as much oblige. 

Sir, 

Your admirer, and 

moft humble fervant, 

Anna Bella.* 

No anfwer to this, till Anna Bella fends a de- 
fcription of thofe fhe calls the beft-bred men in 
the world. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am a gentleman who for many 
years laft paft have been well known to be 
truly fplenetic, and that my fpleen arifes from 
having contracted fo great a delicacy, by read- 
ing the beft authors, and keeping the moft 
refined company, that I cannot bear the leaft 
impropriety of language, or rufticity of beha- 
viour. Now, fir, I have ever looked upon this 
as a wife diftemper; but by late obfervations 
find, that every heavy wretch, who has nothing 
to fay, excufes his dulnefs by complaining of 
the fpleen. Nay, I faw the other day, two 
fellows in a tavern kitchen fet up for it, call for 
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often wanting to, themfclves in deferring it. For 
6s the being enamoured with a woman of lenfe 
end virtue is an improvement to a man’s under* 
Handing and morals, and the paffion is ennobled 
by the objedt which inlpires it ; lo on the other 
fide, the appearing amiable to a man of a wife 
and elegant mind, carries in itfelf ho fmall de- 
cree of merit and accomplifliment. I conclude, 
therefore, that one way to make the womeh 
yet more agreeable is, to make the men more 
virtuous. 

I am. Sir, 

Your molt humble fervant, 

R, BV 

* Sir, April *6. 

‘ Yours of Saturday laft“ I read, not 
without lome refentment; but I will fuppole 
when you lay you expert an inundation of rib- 
bons and brocades, and to lee many new vani- 
ties which the women will fall into upon a peace 
with France, that you intend only the unthink- 
ing part of our lex; and what methods can re- 
duce them to realon is hard to imagine^ 

* But, fir, there ate others yet, that your in- 
ftrudions might be of great ufe to, who after 
their beft endeavours, are lometimes at a lols 
to acquit themlelves to a cenlorious world. * I 
am far from thinking you can altogether difap- 
prove of converlation between ladies and gen- 

r By Mr. John Hughes. See a preceding letter on the lame 
fubjedt, by the fiune author, Speck. N° 35. 

* SeeN°5i. 
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tlemen, regulated by the rules of honour and 
prudence; and have thought it an oblervation 
not ill-made, that where that was wholly: de- 
nied, the women loft their wit, and the men 
their good manners. It i4 lure, from thole im- 
proper liberties you mentioned, that a fort of 
undiftinguiihing people lhall banilh from their 
drawing-rooms the beft-bred men in the world* 
and condemn thole that do not. Tour Hating 
this point might, I think, be of good ufo, as 
weH as much oblige. 

Sir, 

Your admirer, and 

moil humble forvant, 

Anna Bella.* 

No anfwer to this, till Anna Bella lends a de- 
fcriptibn of thole lhe calls the beft-bred men in 

the world. 

% 

i 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* I am a gentleman who for many 
y fears laft paft have been well known to be 
truly fplenetic, and that my fpleen arifes from 
having contracted lb great a delicacy, by read** 
ing the belt authors, and keeping the moft 
refined company, that I cannot bear the leaft 
impropriety of language, or rufticity of beha- 
viour. Now, fir, I have ever looked upon, this 
as a wife diftemper ; but by late oblervations 
find, that every heavy wretch, who has nothing 
to fay, excufos his dulnels by complaining of 
the Ipleen. Nay, I faw the other day, two 
fellows in a tavern kitchen fet up for it, call for 
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&> pint and pipes, and only by gufczling liquor to 
each other s health, and wafting fmokc in each 
Other’s face, pretend to throw off the ipleen, I 
appeal to you whether thefe difhonours are to 
be done to the diftemper of the great and the 
polite. I befeech you, fir, to inform thefe fel- 
lows that they have not the fpleen, becaufe they 
cannot talk without the help of a glafs at their 
mouths, or convey their meaning to each other 
without the interpofition of clouds. If you 
will not do this with all fpeed, I allure you for 
my part, I will wholly quit the difoafo, and for 
the future be merry with the vulgar. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble fervant.* 

* Sir, 

* This is to let you underftand that 
I am a reformed ftarer, and conceived a detef- 
tation for that practice from what you have writ 
upon the fubje&. But as you have been very 
levere upon the.behaviour of us men at divine 
■fervice, I hope you will hot be fo apparently 
partial to the women, as to let them go wholly 
unobforved. If they do every thing that is pof- 
fible to attraft 'our eyes, are we more culpable 
than they, for looking at them? I happened 
.laft Sunday to be ihut into a pew, which was 
full of young ladies in the bloom of youth and 
beauty. When the fervice began, I had not 
room to kneel at the confeffion, but as I flood 
kept my eyes from wandering as well as I was 
able, till one of the young ladies, who is a 
Peeper, refolved to bring down my looks and 
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fix my devotion onherfelf. you are to know, 
fir, that a peeper works with her hands, eyes, 
and fan; one of which is continually in motion, 
while lhe thinks file is not actually the admira- 
tion of fome ogler or ftarer in the congregation. 
As I flood utterly at a lofs how to behave my- 
felf, furrounded as I was, this peeper (o placed 
herfelf a& to be kneeling juft before me. She 
difplayed the moft beautiful bofom imaginable, 
which heaved and fell with fome fervour,' while 
a delicate well-fhaped arm held a fan over her 
face? It was not in nature to command one's 
eyes from this object. I could not avoid faking 
notice alfo of her fan, which had on it various 
figures, veiy improper to behold on that occa- 
fion. There lay in the body of the piece a Ve- 
nus, under a purple canopy furled with curious 
wreaths of drapery, half naked, attended with a 
train of Cupids, who were bufied in fanning 
her as file flept. Behind her was drawn a fatyr 
peeping over the lilken fence, and threatening 
to break through it. I frequently offered to 
turn my fight another way, but was ftill detain- 
ed by the fafcination of the peeper's eyes, who 
had long pra&ifed a fkill in them, to recal the 
parting glances of her beholders. You fee my 
complaint, and hope you will take thefe ■ mis- 
chievous people, the peepers, into your confide?* 
ration. . I doubt not but you will think a peeper 
as much more pernicious than a ftater, as an 
ambufcadq is more to be feared than ah open 
afiault.' . 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft obedient fervant.’ 
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This peeper, ufing both, fan and. eyes, to be 
confidered as a Pid, and proceed accordingly. 

* KING LAT1NUS TO THE SPECTATOR, 
GREETING. 

* Though fome may think we 
descend from our imperial dignity, in holding 
correfpondence with a private literato; yet as 
we have great refpeCt to all good intentions for 
our fervice, we do not efteem it beneath us to 
return you our royal thanks for what you pub- 
lifhed in our behalf, while under confinement 
in the enchanted caftle of the Savoy, and for 
your mention of a fubfidy for a prince in mif- 
fortune. This your timely zeal has inclined the 
hearts of divers to be aiding unto us, if we could 
propofe the means. We have taken their good- 
will into confideration, and have contrived a 
method which will be ealy to thofe who fhall 
give the aid, and not unacceptable to us who 
receive it. A confort of mufic fhall be prepared 
at Haberdafliers’-hall, for Wednefday the fecond 
of May, and we will honour the laid entertain- 
ment with our own prefence, where each perfon 
lhall be aflefled but at two fhillings and iixpence. 
What we expert from you is, that you publifh 
thefe our royal intentions, with injunction that 
they be read at all tea-tables within the cities 
of London and Weftminfter; and fo we bid you 
heartily farewell. 

Latinus, King of the Volfcians*. 

* See Sped. N° aa. 
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‘Given at our court in Vinegar-yard, Story 
the third from the earth, April 48, 1711/ 

R k . 


N°54. Wednefday, May z, 1 71 r. 

■ - •S troma ms exercet inertia. Hon. z Ep. xi. 28. 

Laborious idleness oQr powers employs. 

. The following letter being the firft that I have 
received from the learned univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, I could not but do myfelf the honour of 
publilhing it. It gives an account of a new feA 
of philofophers which has arofo in that famous 
refidence of learning; and is, perhaps, the only 
fed this age is likely to produce. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, Cambridge, April 26. 

‘ Believing you to be an univerfal 
encourager of liberal arts and fciences, and glad 
of any information from the learned world, I 
thought an account of a fe& of philofophers, 
very frequent among us, but not taken notice of, 
as far as I can remember, by any writers, either 
ancient or modem, would not be unacceptable 
to you. The philofophers of this fc& are m the 
language of our univerlity called lowngers. I. 
am of opinion, that, as in many other things, fo 
likewife m this, the ancients have been defective ; 
viz. in mentioning no philofophers of this fort. 
Some indeed .will affirm that they are a kind of 

b By Steele. See N° 6. 

Vox.. I. X 
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Peripatetics, becaufe we fee them continually 
walking about. But I would have thefe gentler 
men confider, that though the ancient Peripa- 
tetics walked much* yet they wrote much alio; 
witnefs, to the forrow of this fed, Ariftotlc and 
others : whereas it is notorious that moft of our 
profeflors never lay out a farthing either in pen; 
ink, or paper. Others are for deriving them 
from Diogenes, becaufe Several of the leading 
men of the fed have a great deal of cynical hu- 
mour in them, and delight much in funfhine. 
But .then, again, Diogenes was content to have 
his conftant habitation in a narrow tub, whilft 
our philofophers are fo far from being of his 
opinion, that it is death to them to be confined- 
within the limits of a good handfbme convenient 
chamber but for half an hour. Others there are, 
who from the clearnefs of their heads deduce 
the pedigree of lowngers from that great man 
(I think it was either Plato or Socrates) who, 
after all his ftudy and learning, profefied, that 
all he then knew, was, that he knew nothing. 
You eafily fee this is but a fhallow argument, 
and may be foon confuted, 

* I have with great pains and induftry made 
my observations from time to time, upon thefe 
fages ; and having now all materials ready, am 
compiling a treatife, wherein 1 fhall fet forth the 
rife and progrefs of this famous fed, together 
with their maxims, aufterities, manner of living, 
&c. . Having prevailed with a friend who de- 
figns fhortly to publifh a new edition of Diogenes 
Laertius, to add this treatife of mine by way of 
fupplcment ; I fhall now, to let the world fee 
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what may he expe&ed from me (firft beggin 
Mr. Spectator’s leave that the world may fee it 
briefly touch upon fome of my chief- obferva- 
tions, and then fubferibe myfelf your humble 
fervant. In the firft place I. (hall give you two 
or three of their maxims: the fundamental one, 
upon which -their whole fyftem is built, is this, 
viz. “ That Time being an implacable enemy 
to, and deflroyer of all things, ought to be paid 
in his own coin, and be deftroyed and murdered 
without mercy, by all the ways that can be in- 
vented.” Another favourite faying of theirs is, 
“ That bufinefs was only defigned for knaves, 
and ftudy for blockheads.” A third feems to 
be a ludicrous one, but has a great effeCt upon 
their lives ; and is this, “ That the devil is at 
home.” Now for their manner of living : and 
here I have a large field to expatiate in ; but I 
fhall referve particulars for my intended difeourfe, 
and now only mention one or two of their prin- 
cipal exercifes. The elder proficients employ 
themfelves in infpeding mores hominum multo - 
rum, in getting acquainted with all the figns and 
windows in the town. Some are arrived to fo 
great knowledge, that they can tell every time 
any butcher kills a calf, every time an old wo- 
man’s cat is in the ftraw ; and a thoufand other 
matters as important. One ancient philofopher 
contemplates two or three hours every day over 
a fun-dial ; and is true to the dial, 

“ ——As the dial to the. fun. 

Although it be not (hone upon.” 

Our younger ftudents are content to carry their 
fpeculations as yet no farther than bowling- 
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greens, billiard-tables, andfuch like places. 
This mayferve for a fketch of my dtfign; ■ in 
which I hope I ihall have your encouragements 
I am> Sir* yours.’ ' 

t 

T muft be fo juft as to oblcrve 1 have formerly 
feen of this fett at our other univerfity ; though 
not diftinguifticd by the appellation which the 
learned hiftorian, ihy correspondent, reports they 
bear at Cambridge. They were ever looked upon 
as a people that impaired themfelves more by 
their ftridt application to the rules of their order, 
than any other ftudents whatever* Others fel- 
dom hurt themfelves any further than to gain 
weak eyes, and fometimes headaches; but thefe 
philosophers are feized all over with a general 
inability, indolence, and wearinefs, and a certain 
impatience of the place they are in, with an 
heavinefs in removing to another;' 

The lowngers are fatisfied with being merely 
part of the number of mankind, without diftin- 
guifhing themfelves .from amongft them. They 
may be laid rather to fufFer their time to pafs, 
than to fpend it, without regard to 'the paft, or 
profpedt of the future. All they know of life is 
only the prefent inftant, and do* not tafte even 
that. When one of this order happens to be a 
man of fortune, the ezpence of his time is tranf- 
fetred to his coach and horfes, and his life is to 
be meiafured by their motion, not his own enjoy- 
ments or fixfferings. The chief entertainment* 
one of thefe philofophers tan poflibly propofe 
tohimfelf, is to get a relifh of drefs. This me- 
thinks, might diverfify the perfon he is weary of 
(his own dear felf) to himfelf. I have known 
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thefe two amufements make one of thefe philp- 
fophers ip*ke a tolerable figure in the -■ world; 
with variety of drefifes in public aflemblies in' 
town, and quick motion of hb horfes out of it, 
now to Bath, now to Tunbridge, then to New- 
market, and then to London, he has in procefs of 
time brought it to pals, that his coach and hb 
horfes have been mentioned in all thole places.- 
When the Jowngers leave an academic lire, and 
inftead of this more elegant way of appearing in. 
the polite world, retire to the feats of then an- 
ceftors, they ufiially join in a pack of dogs, and 
employ their days in defending their poultry from 
foxes: I dp not know any other method that any 
of this order has ever taken to make a noifein 
the world ; but I lhall enquire into fuch about 
thb town as have arrived at the dignity of being 
lowngers by the force of natural parts, without 
having ever feen an univerfity; and fend my cor- 
refjpondent, for the embellifliment of hb book, 
the names and hiftory of thofe who pais their 
lives without any incidents at all; and how they 
ihift coffee-houfes , and chocolate-houfes from 
hour to h6ur, to get over the infupportable la- 
bour of doing nothing. R*. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the benefit of Mr.Keen, at the Theatre R6yal in Drtary- 
lane, will be performed on Thurfday the 3d of May, tho tra- 
gedy of Hamlet. The part of Hamlet by. Mr. Wilks, the 
King Mr. Keene; Horatio Mr. Mills, Laertes Mr. Powell, t 
the Ghoft Mr. Booth, the Fop Mr. Bowen, Gravedigger -Mr. 
Johnfon, the Qneen Mrs. Knight, and the part of Ophelia by 
Mrs. Bradfliaw.— Spc&. in folio.. 

* The latter part by Steele ; the letter was written probably 
byMr. Eulden. See Sped. Vol. vii. N° 535 ; and Gqardian 
W° 134, and note on lowngery> 
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N° £5. Thurfday, May 3, ijil, . 

rr-n - ■ ■ VJ. i as ( N "T * 

v; .. -Intus et in jetere agro 

Nafamtur Domini—— Pans. Sat. T. 239. 

Oar prisons play the tyrants in our breads. 

Most of the trades, profeffions, and ways of 
living among mankind, take their original either 
from the love of pleasure, or the fear of want. 
The former, when it becomes too violent, dege- 
nerates into luxury, and the latter into avarice. 
As thete two principles of adtion draw different 
ways, Perfius has given us a very humorous ac- 
count of a young fellow who was roufed out of 
his bed in order to be tent upon a long \oyage, 
by Avarice, and afterwards overperfuaded and 
kept at home by Luxury. I ihall let down the 
pleadings of thete two imaginary perlons, as 
they are in the original, with Mr. Dryden’s trans- 
lation of them : 

* Man}, piger,Jlertis: J urge , inquit Avaritia-, eja 

■ Surge. Negas, ir0at,furge, inquit. Non queo. Surge , 
Et quid agam? Rogitas ? Japerdas advehe ponto, 

■ Cafiorcum, Jiuppas, bebenum , thus, lubrica Coa. 

ToOe recent primus piper e Jitiente camelo , 

Verte aliquid j jura. Sed Jupiter audiet. Ebeul 
Boro, reguftatum digito terebrare Jalinum 
Contentus perages, Ji vivere cum Jove tendis. 

Jam pueris fellum fuccinStus , et anopborum aptas 
Ocyus'ad navem. Nil obftat quin trabe vaftd 
JEgauni rapias , nifi folers Luxuria anti 
SeduSum moneat Qui delude mjdne mis 1 Qbo ? 
Quid tibi vis ? Calido Jub peSiore mafcula bilis 
jntumuit , , quam non ex tinner it uma cicuteef 
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Tun' mare tranfilias ? ’Tibi tort a cannabe fulto 
Gama fit in tranftro ? Veientanumque rube llum 
Exbalet vapid* UJum pice fejfilis obba ? 

Quid pet is? Ut nummi , quos laic quhteunce mo deft o 
Nutrieras, peragant avidos /adore deunces ? ' 

Indulge genio : carpamus dulcia ; noftrum eft * 

Quod vivis i cinisy et manes t et fabula ftes. 

Vive memor letbi: fugit bora. Hoc quod loquor , inde eft. 
En quid agis? Duplici in diver/um fcinderis bamo. 
Hunccine , an bunc Jequeris ? — Sat. v. 131 d . 

c Whether alone, or in thy harlot’s lap. 

When thou would’ft take a lazy morning’s nap ; 
Up, up, fays Avarice; thou fnor’ft again. 

Stretched: thy limbs, and yawn’ll, but all in vain. 
The rugged tyrant no denial takes; 

At his command th’ unwilling (luggard wakes. 
What mufti do? he cries; What? fays his lord; 
Why rile, make ready, and go ftraight aboard : 
With filh, from Euxine leas, thy veftel freight; 
Flax, caftor, Coan wines, the precious weight 
Of pepper, and Sabean incenfe, take 
With thy own hands, from the tir’d camel’s back. 
And with poft-hafte thy running markets make. 

.Be lure to turn the penny; lye and lwear, 

*Tis wholefome fin : but Jove, thou fay’ll, will hear* 
Swear, fool, or ftarve; for the dilerhma’s even; 

A tradefman thou ! and hope to go to heav’n ? 

Refolv’d for iea, the Haves thy baggage pack, 
Each faddled with his burden on his back: 

Nothing retards thy voyage now, but he, 

- That foft voluptuous prince, call’d Luxury ; 

And he may alk this civil queftion ; Friend, 

What doll thou make a lhipboard ? To what end? 
Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free ? 

Stark, Haring mad, that thou would’ft tempt the lea ? 

d See Boileau, fat. iii. who has imitated this paflage very 
happily. 
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Cubb'd id a cabin, on a mactrefs laid. 

On a brown George, with loufy fwobbers fed i 
Dead wine that dinks of the Borachio, fup 
From a foul jack, or grealy maple cup ? 

' Say, would’ft thou bear all this, to raife thy ftorc. 
From fix i’th* hundred to fix hundred more ? 
Indulge, and to thy genius freely give j 
For, not to live at eafe, is not to live. 

Death ftalks behind thee, and each flying hour . 
Does fome loofe remnant of thy life devour. 

Live, while thou liv’d; for death will make us all 
A name, a nothing but an old wife's tale. 

Speak : wilt thou Avarice or Pleafure choofe . 

To be thy lord ? Take one, and one refufe. 

When a government flourifhes in conquefts, 
and is fooure from foreign attacks, it naturally 
falls into all the pleafures of luxury; and as 
thefe pleafures are very expenfive, they put 
thofo who are addi&ed to them upon raiung 
frefli fupplies of money, by all the methods of 
rapacioumeis and corruption; *fo that avarice 
and luxury very often become one complicated 
principle of a&ion, in thofo whofo hearts are 
wholly fot upon eafo, magnificence, and plea- 
fure. The mod elegant and correct of all the 
Latin hidorians obforves, that in his time, when 
the moil formidable dates of the world were 
fubdued by the Romans, the republick funk into 
thofo two vices of a quite different nature, lux- 
ury and avarice e : and accordingly describes 
Catiline as one who coveted the wealth of 
other men, at the fame time that he fquandered 

* Alien appetens, ftd profufus. Salu. 
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away his own. This obiervation on the com- 
monwealth when it was in its height of power 
and riches, holds good of all governments that 
are fettled in a ftate of eafe and profperity. At 
fuch times men naturally endeavour to outfhinc 
one another in pomp and fplendor, and having 
no fears to alarm them from abroad, indulge 
themfelves in the enjoyment of all the pleafiires 
they can get into their pofleffion ; which naturally 
produces avarice, and an immoderate purfuit 
after wealth and riches. 

As I was humouring myfelf in the {pecula- 
tion of thefe two great principles of a&ion, I 
could not forbear throwing my thoughts into a 
little kind of allegory or fable, with which I 
fhall here prefent my reader. 

There were two very powerful tyrants 
engaged in a perpetual war againft each other, 
the name of the firft was Luxury, and of the 
fecond Avarice. The aim of each of them was 
no lefs than univerfal monarchy over the hearts 
of mankind. Luxury had many generals under 
him, who did him great fervice, as Pleafure, 
Mirth, Pomp, and Fafhion. Avarice was like- 
wife very ftrong in his officers, being faithfully 
ferved by Hunger, Induftry, Care, and Watch- 
fulnef?: he had likewife a privy-counfellor who 
was always at his elbow, and whifpering fome- 
thing or other in his ear: the name of this privy- 
counfellor was Poverty. As Avarice conduced 
himfclf by the counfels of Poverty, his antago- 
niil was entirely guided by the di&ates and 
advice of Plenty, who* was his firft counfellot 
and minifter qf ftate^that concerted all his mea* 
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lures for him, and never departed out of his light. 
While thele two great rivals were thus con- 
tending for empire, their conquefts were very 
various.- — Luxury got poffeffion of one heart, 
and Avarice of another. The father of a family 
would often range himfelf under the banners 
of Avarice, and the Ion under thole of Luxury. 
The wife and the hulband would often declare 
themlelves on the two different parties ; nay, 
the fame perlon would very often fide with one 
in his youth, and revolt to the other in his old 
age. Ifideed the wife men of the world flood 
neuter; but alas ! their numbers were not confi- 
derable. At length when thele two potentates 
had wearied themlelves with waging war upon 
one another, they agreed upon an interview, at 
which none of their counfellors were to be pre- 
lerit. " It is faid that Luxury began the parley, 
and after having reprefented the endlefs Hate 
of war in which they were engaged, told his 
enemy, with a franknefs of heart which is na- 
tural to him, that he believed they two lhould 
be very good friends, were it not for the mitiga- 
tions of Poverty, that pernicious counlellor, who 
made an ill ufe of his ear, and filled him with 
groundlefs apprehenfions aiid prejudices. To 
this Avarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty 
(the firft minifter of his antagonift) to be a much 
more deflru&ive counfellor than Poverty, for 
that he was perpetually fuggefting pleafures, 
banilhing all the neceflary cautions againfl want, 
and confequently undermining thorn principles 
on which the government of Avarice was 
founded. At laft, in order to an accommoda- 
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tion, they agreed upon this preliminary ; that 
each of them fhould immediately difmifs his 
privy-counfellor. When things were thus far 
adjufted towards a peace, all other differences 
were foon accommodated, infomuch that for the 
future they reiolved to live as good friends and 
confederates, and to (hare between them what- 
ever conquefts were made on either fide. .For 
this reafon, we now find Luxury and Avarice 
taking poffeffion of the fame heart, and dividing 
the fame perfon between them. To which I 
fhall only add, that fince the difcarding of the 
councilors abovementioned. Avarice fupplies 
Luxury in the room of Plenty, as Luxury 
prompts Avarice in’ the place of Poverty. C f . 


N° 56. Friday, May 4, 1711. 

— — — , a.,.. ■■ . 

Felices errore fuo Lucan i. 454* 

Happy in their miftake. 

The Americans believe that all creatures 
have fouls, not only men and women, but brutes, 
vegetables, .nay even the moft inanimate things, 
as flocks and flones. They believe the fame 
of all the works of art, as of knives, boats, 
looking-glafles ; and that as any of thefe things 
perifh, their fouls go into another world, which 
is inhabited by the ghofts of men and women. 
For this reafon they always place by the corpfe 

r By Addifon, dated, it is thought, from Chelfea. See 
final note to N° 5. 
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of their dead friend a : bow and arrows, that he 
may make ufe of the fouls of them in the other 
world, as he did of their wooden bodies in this. 
How abfiird foever fuch an opinion as this may 
appear, our European philofophers have main- 
tained feveral notions altogether as improbable. 
Some of Plato’s followers in particular, when 
they talk of the world of ideas, entertain us 
with fubftances and beings no lefs extravagant 
and chimerical. Many Ariftotelians have like- 
wife fpoken as unintelligibly of their fubftantial 
forms. I fhall only infiance Albertus Magnus, 
who in his difTertation upon the loadfione 
obfcrving, that fire will dcfiroy its magnetic 
virtues, tells us that he took particular notice of 
one as it lay glowing amidfi an heap of burning 
coals, and that he perceived a certain blue vapour 
to arife from it, which he believed might be 
the fubftantial form, that is, in our Weft Indian 
phrafe, the foul of the loadfione. 

There is a tradition among the Americans, 
that one of their countrymen defcended in a 
vifion to the great repofitory of fouls, or as we 
call it here, to the other world*; and that upon 
his return he gave his friends a diftinA account 
of every thing he faw among thofe regions of 
the dead. A friend of mine, whom I have 
formerly mentioned, prevailed upqn one of the 
interpreters of the Indian kings to enquire 
of them, if poflible, what tradition they have 
among them of this matter: which,. as well as 

* See Tat. N° 171 ; Speft. N° 50, and notes. 
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he could learn bythofe many queftions which 
1 he afked them at leveral times, was in fiibftance 
as follows : 

The vilionaty* whole name was Marraton, 
after having travelled for a long fpace under an 
hollow mountain, arrived at length on the con- 
fines of this world of fpirits, but could not enter 
it by realbn of a thick foreft made up of bufhes, 
brambles, and pointed thorns, lb perplexed and 
interwoven with one another, that it was impof- 
fible to find a paflage through it. Whilft he was 
looking about for fome track or path-way that 
might be worn in any part of it, he .law a huge 
lion couched under the fide of it, who kept his 
eye upon him in the lame pofture as when he 
watches for his prey. The Indian immediately 
ftarted back, whilft the lion role with a Ipring, 
and leaped towards him. Being wholly defti- 
tute of all other weapons, he ftooped down to 
take up an huge ftone in his hand ; but to his 
infinite lurprile grafped nothing, and found the 
luppoled ftone to be only the apparition of one. 
If he was dilappointed on this fide, he was as 
much plealed on the other, when he found the 
lion, which had feized on his left Ihoulder, had 
no power to hurt him, and was only the, ghoft 
of that ravenous creature which it appeared to 
be. He no looner got rid of his impotent 
enemy, but he marched up to the wood, and 
after having liirveyed it for lome time, endea- 
voured to prels into one part of it that was a 
little thinner than the reft; when again, to his 
great furprife, he found the bulhes made no 
refiftance,- but that he walked through briers 
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and brambles with the lame eafe as through the 
open air; and in fhort, that the whole wood 
was nothing elfe but a wood of fhades. He 
immediately concluded, that this huge thicket 
of thorns and brakes was deiigned as a kind of 
fence or quickfet hedge to the ghofts it inclofed ; 
and that probably their foft fubftances might be 
torn by thefe fubtle points and prickles, which 
were too weak to make any imprellions in flefh 
and blood. With this thought he refolved to 
travel through this intricate wood ; when by 
degrees he felt a gale of perfumes breathing 
upon him, .that grew Itronger and fweeter in 
proportion as he advanced. He had not pro- 
ceeded much further, when he obferved the 
thorns and briers to end, and gave place to a 
thoufand beautiful green trees covered with 
bloffoms of the fineft feents and colours, that 
formed a wildcrnefs of fweets, and were a kind 
of lining to thole ragged feenes which he had 
before paffed through. As he w’as coming out 
of this delightful part of the wood, and enter- 
ing upon the plains it inclofed, he law feveral 
horfemen rufhing by him, and a little while 
after heard the cry of a pack of dogs. He had 
not liftened long before he faw the apparition of 
a milk-white iteed, with a young man on the 
back of it, advancing upon full ftretch after the 
fouls of about an hundred beagles, that were 
hunting down the ghoft of an hare, which run 
away before them with an unfpeakablc fwift- 
nefs. As the man cn the milk-white fteed came 
by him, he looked upon him very attentively, and 
found him to be the young prince Nicharagua, 
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who died about half a year before, and by reaion 
of his great virtues, was at that time lamented 
over all the weftern parts of America. 

He had.no fooner got out of the wood, but 
he was entertained with fuch a landfcape of 
flowery plains, green meadows, running ftreams, 
funny hills, and fhady vales, as were not to be 
reprefented by his own exprefiions, nor, as he 
faid, by the conceptions of others. This happy 
region was peopled with innumerable fwarms 
of fpirits, who applied themfelves to exercifes 
and diverfions, according as their fancies led 
them. Some of them were tolling the figure 
of a coit ; others were pitching the fhadow of a 
bar; others were breaking the apparition of a 
horfe; and multitudes employing themfelves 
upon ingenious handicrafts with the fouls of 
departed utenfils, for that is the name which in 
the Indian language they give their tools when 
they are burnt or broken. As he travelled 
through this delightful fcene, he was very often 
tempted to pluck the flowers that rofe every 
where about him in the greateft variety and pro- 
fufion, having never feen feveral of them in 
his own country : but be quickly found, that 
though they were objefts of his fight, they 
were not liable to his touch. He at length came 
to the fide of a great river, and being a good 
fifherman himfelf, flood upon the banks of it 
fome time to look upon an angler that had taken 
a great many fhapes of filhes, which lay flounc- 
ing up and down by him. 

I fhould have told my reader, that this Indian 
had been formerly married to one of the greateft 
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beauties of his country, by whom ho had fare* 
ral children. This couple were lb famous lor 
their love and conftancy to one another f that the 
Indians to this day, when they give a married 
man joy of his wife, wifli they may live toge- 
ther like Marraton and Yaratilda. Marraton had 
riot Rood long by the filhennan, when he law 
the lhadow of his beloved Yaratilda, who had 
lor lome time fixed her eye upon him, before 
he dilcovered her. Her arms were ftretchcd 
out towards him, floods of tears ran down her 
eyes : her looks, her hands, her voice called 
him over to her ; and at the lame time leemed 
to tell him that the river was unpaflable. Who 
can delcribe the paflion made up of joy, forrow, 
love, defire, aRonilhment, that role in the 
Indian upon the fight of his dear Yaratilda ? 
He could expreis it by nothing but his tears, 
which ran like a river down his cheeks as he 
looked upon her. He had not Rood in this 
poRure long, before he plunged into the Rream 
that lay before him ; and finding it to be nothing 
but the phantom of a river, ftalked on the 
bottom of it rill he arole on the other fide. . At 
his approach Yaratilda flew into his arms, 
‘whilft Marraton wilhed himfelf dilencumbered 
of that, body which kept her from his embraces. 
After many qucftions and endearments on both 
fides, Ihe conducted him to a bower which Ihe 
had drefled with all the ornaments that could 
be met with in thole blooming regions. 8he 
had made it gay beyond imagination, arid was 
every day adding lomething new to it. As 
Marraton Rood aftonilhed at the unfpeakable 
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beauty of her habitation, and ravifhed with th< 
fragrancy that came from every part of it. 
Yaratilda told him that fhe was preparing this 
bower for his reception, as well knowing that 
his piety to his God, and his faithful dealing 
towards men, would certainly bring him to that 
happy place, whenever his life ihould be at an 
end. She then brought two of her children to 
him, who died fome years before, and refided 
with heMn the fame delightful bower; advifing 
him to breed up thole others which were ftill 
with him in fuch a manner, that they might 
hereafter all of them meet together in this 
happy place. 

The tradition tells us further, that he had 
afterwards a fight of thofe difmal habitations 
which are the portion of ill men after death ; 
and mentions feveral molten feas of gold, in 
which were plunged the fouls of barbarous 
Europeans, who put to the fword fb many 
thoufands of poor Indians for the fake of that 
precious metal. But having already touched 
upon the chief points of this tradition, and 
exceeded the meafiire of my paper, I fhall not 
give any further account of it. C k . 

%* At Drury-lane, -May 3,. Hamlet. The King by Mr. 
Keene; Hamlet by Mr. Wilks; Horatio, Mr. Mills; Laertes, 
Mr. Powell j Ghoft, Mr. Booth ; Fop, Mr. Bowen ; Grave- 
digger, Mr. Johnfon ; Queen, Mrs. Knight ; and Ophelia 
byMrs. Bradihaw.— Speft. in' folio. 4 

f+t On this evening, May 4, The Bufy Body, .Marplot by 
Mr. Pack; Sir G. Airy by Mr. Wilks; Sir F. Gripe, Mr. 
Eftcourt ; Sir J. Traffic, Mr. Bullock ; Charles, Mr* Mills; 
Miranda, by Mrs. Bicknell ; Ifabinda by Mrs. Porter ; and 
Patch by Mis. Saunders. Ibidem. 

h By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See final 
note to N° c. 

Vox.. I. Y 
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N° ^7. Saturday, May. 5, 1711. 


Sum pneftart pottft mitlier galeata pudortm 

Jugit a ftxuf ■ ■ ■ Juv. Sat. vi. 251. 


What fcnfc of flume in woman’s bread can lie 
Jnur’-d to arms, and her own fex to fly ? DSlyden. 


When the wife of He&or, in* Homer’s 
Biad, difcourfes with her hufband about the 
battle in which he was going to engage, the 
hero defiring her to leave the matter to his care, 
bids her go to her maids, and mind her fpinning : 
by which the poet intimates, that men and 
women ought to bufy themfelves in their proper 
ipheres, and on fuch matters only as are fuitable 
to their refpedtive fez. 

I am at this time acquainted with a young 
gentleman, who has pafied a great part of his life 
in the nurfeiy, and upon occafion, can make a 
caudle or a fack-poflet better than any man in 
England. . He is likewife a wonderful critic in 
cambric and muffins, and he will, talk an hour 
.together upon a fweetmeat. He entertains his 
mother every night with obfervations that he 
makes both in town and court: as what lady 
ibews the niceft fancy in her' drefs; what man 
of qualify wears the fairefl wig; who has the 
fineft linen, who the prettiell fnuff-box, with 
many other the like curious remarks, that may 
be made in good company. 

. On the other hand I have very frequently the 
(Opportunity of feeing a rural Andromache, who 
cable up to town laft winter, and is one of the 
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greateft foxhunters in the country. She talks 
of hounds and horfcs, and makes nothing of 
leaping over a fix-bar gate. If a man. tells her a 
waggifh ftory, fhe gives him a pufh with her 
hand in j eft, and calls him an impudent dog ; and 
if her fervant negleds his bufinefs, .threatens to 
kick him out of the houfe. I have heard her 
in her wrath, call a fubftantial tradeftnan a loufy 
cur ; and remember one day, when fhe could 
not think of the name of a perfon, fhe defcribed 
him in a large company of men and ladies, by 
the fellow with the broad fhoulders. ; 

If thofe fpeeches and a&ions, which in their 
own nature are indifferent, appear ridiculous 
when they proceed from a wrong fex, the faults 
and imperfe&ions of one fex tranfplanted into 
another, appear black' and monftrous. As for 
the men, I fhall not in this paper any further 
concern myfelf about them; but as I would fain 
contribute to make womankind, which is the 
moft beautiful part of the creation, entirely 
amiable, and wear out all thofe little fpots and 
blemifhes, that are apt to rife among the charms 
which nature has poured out upon them, I fhall 
dedicate this paper to their fervice. The fpot 
which I would here endeavour to clear them of, 
is that party rage which of late years is very 
much crept into their converfation. This is, 
in its nature, a male vice, and made up of many 
angry and cruel paflions that are all together 
repugnant to the loftnefs, the modefty, and thofe 
other endearing qualities which are natural to 
the fair fex. Women were formed to temper 
mankind, and foothe them into tendemefs and 

Ya 
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companion; not to fet an edge upon their minds, 
and blow np in theni thole paffions winch are too 
spt to rile of their own accord. When I have 
feen a pretty mouth uttering, calumnies and 
inve&ives, what would I hot have given to have 
ftopt it? How l have been troubled to fee 
•fome of the fiheft features in the world grow 
pale) and tremble with party rage. Camilla is 
one of the grcateft beauties in the Britilh nation, 
pnd yet values herlelf more upon - being the 
virago of one party, than upon being the toaft 
of both. The dear creature, about a week ago, 
encountered the fierce and beautiful Penthefilea 
acrols a tea-table ; but- in the height of her 
anger, as her hand chanced tq fhake with the 
cameftnefs of the difpute, Ihe fcalded her fingers, 
and fpilt a dilh of tea upon her petticoat. Had 
not this accident -broke off the debate, no body 
knows where it -would have ended. 

There is one confideration which I would 
eameftly recommend to all my female readers, 
and which 1 hope, will have feme weight with 
them. Inihort, it is this, that there is nothing 
fo bad for the face as party zeal. It gives an 
ill-natured -call: to the eye, and a difagreeable 
foumefs to the look ; befides that it makes the 
lines too (bong, and fiulhes them worfe than 
brandy. I have fecn a woman's face break, out 
in hearts, as Ihe has been talking againffc a jpreat 
lord, whom ihe had never leen in 'her life; and 
indeed I never knew a party-woman that kept 
her beauty for a twelvemonth. I would there- 
fore advifo all my female readers, as they value 
-their complexions, to let alone all difputesof this 
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nature; though.at the fame time, I would give 
free liberty to all fuperannuated motherly parti- 
sans to be as violent as they plcafe, fince there 
will be no danger either of their foiling their 
faces, or of their gaining converts. 

For my own part, I think a man makes an. 
odious and deipicable figure, that is violent iti a 
party ; but a woman is too fincere to mitigate 
the fury of her principles with temper and dif- 
cretion, and to ad with that caution and referv- 
ednefs which are requifite in our fex. When 
this unnatural zeal gets into them, it throws 
them into ten thoufand heats and extravagancies; 
their generous fouls fet no bounds to their love, 
or to their hatred, and whether a wig or a toiy, a 
lap-dog or a gallant, an opera or a puppet-fhow, 
be the objed of it, the paflion while it reigns 
engrofTes the whole' woman. « 

I remember when Dr. Titus Oates 1 was in 
all his glory I accompanied my friend Will 
Honeycomb in a vifit to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance. . We Were no fooner fat down, but upon 
(sailing my eyes about the rooni, J found in 
almofl every corner of it a print that reprefented 
the dodor in all magnitudes and dimenfions. A 
little after, as the lady was difcourfmg my friend, 
and held her fnufF-box in her hand, who fhotild 
T fee in the lid of it but the dodor. It was' not 
long, after this when ihe had occafion for her 
handkerchief, which upon firfl opening, diico- 
vered among the plaits of it the figu re of the 

1 Though' the name of Dr. T. Oates, is made nfe of here, 
Dr. Sacheverell is ttys perfon alluded to. 
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dodor. Upon this my friend Will who loves 
raillery,told her, that if he was in Mr* True- 
love's place (for that wasthe 'name of her 
hufband) he fhotild be made as uneafy by a 
handkerchief as ever Othello was* * I am afraid*’ 
laid fhe, * Mr. Honeycomb, you are a tory: 
tell me truly, are you a friend to the dodor; 
at not?* Will, inftead of making her a reply, 
iiniled in her face (for indeed (he was very 
pretty) and told her, that one of her patches 
Was dropping off. She immediately adjufted it, 
and looking a little ferioufly, * Well,’ fays fhe, 
* I will be hanged if you and your filent friend 
there are not againft the dodor in your hearts, 
I fufpeded as much by his faying nothing.* 
Upon this ihe took her fan in her hand, and 
upon the Opening of it again difplayed to us 
the figure of the dodor, who was placed with 
great gravity among the flicks of it. In a 
Word, I found that the dodor had taken pof- 
feffion of her thoughts, her difeourfe, and moft 
of her furniture; but Ending myfelf pteffed too 
clofe by her queftion, I winked upon my friend 
to take his leave, which he did accordingly. 

e k . 

a 

* By Addifon, dated, it it fuppofed, from Chelfea. See 
final note to N° 5 , cm AddUbn’-s fignatures C, L, 1, O. ■, N* 
421, and note, on capital and cabalifti<^l letters. 
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' . Utpi&ifra poejts tr'tt — Ho a. Are Poet.ver. 361. 

- Poems like piftares are. • »•' 

Nothing is fo much admired, .and fo little 
underftood, as wit. No author that I know 
of has written profeffedly upon it; and as for 
thofe who. make any mention pf it, they only 
treat on the fubjcdl as it has accidentally fallen 
in their way, and that too in little ihort reflect 
tions, or in. general exclamatory flourilhes, 
without entering into the bottom of the matter. 
I hope therefore I ihall perform an acceptable 
work to my countrymen, if I treat at large upon 
this fubjeft; which I Ihall endeavour to do in a 
manner foitable to it, that I may not incur the 
cenfure which a famous critic bellows upon one 
who had written a treatife on * the fublime,’ in 
a low grovelling ftyle. I intend to lay ahde a 
whole week for this .undertaking, that the 
foheme of my thoughts may not be broken and* 
interrupted ; and I dare promife myfelf, if my 
readers will give me a week’s attention, that this 
great city will be very much changed for the 
better by next Saturday night. I mail endea- 
vour to make what I fay intelligible to ordinary 
capacities ; but if my readers meet with any 
paper that in fome parts of it may be a little out 
of their reach, I would not have them difoou- 
raged, for they may allure themfelves the next 
fliall be much clearer. 
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As the great and only end of thefe my 
fpeculations is to banifh vice and ignorance out 
of the territories of Great Britain. 1 ihall endea- 
vour as much as poflible . to eftablifh among us 
a tafte of polite writing. It is with this view 
that I have endeavoured to fet my readers right 
in feveral points relating to operas and trage- 
dies ; and fhall from time to time impart my 
notions of comedy, as I think they may tend 
to its refinement and perfection. I find' by 
my bookfeller, that thefe papers of criticifm, 
with that upon humour, have met with a more 
kind reception than indeed I could have hoped 
for from fuch fubjeCts ; for this reafon I fhall 
enter upon my prefent undertaking with greater 
cheerfulnefs. 

In this, and one or two following papers, I 
fhall trace out the hiflory of falfe wit, and dif- 
tinguifh the feveral kinds of it as they have 
prevailed in different ages of the world. This 
I think the more necelfary at prefent, becaufc I 
obferved there Were attempts on foot laft winter 
to revive fome of thofe antiquated modes of wit 
that have been long exploded out of the com- 
monwealth of letters. There were feveral 
fatires and panegyrics banded about in acroflic, 
by which means fome of the moft arrant 
undifputed blockheads about the town, began 
to entertain ambitious thoughts, and to fet up 
for polite authors. I fhall therefore deferibe at 
length thofe many arts of falfe wit, in which a 
writer does not fhew himfelf a man of a beau- 
tiful genius, but of great induftiy. 

The firft fpecies of falfe wit which I havt 

3 
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met with is very venerable for its antiquity, and' 
has produced feveral pieces which have lived 
very near as long as the Iliad itfelf: I mean thole 
fhort poems printed among the minor Greek 
poets, which refemble the figure of an egg, a 
pair of wings, an ax, a fhepherd’s pipe, and an 
altar. 

As for the fir ft, it is a little oval poem, and 
may not improperly be called a fcholar’s egg. I 
would endeavour to hatch it, or in more intel- 
ligible language, to tranilate it into Englilh, did 
not I find the interpretation of it very difficult; 
for the author feems to have been more intent 
upon the figure of his poem than upon the fenfe 
of it. 

The pair of wings confift of twelve verfes, or 
rather feathers, every verfe decreafing gradually 
in its meafure according to its fituation in the 
wing. The fubje& of it (as in the reft of the 
poems which follow) bears fome remote affinity 
with the figure, for it deferibes a god of love, 
who is always painted with wings. 

The ax methinks would have been a good 
figure for a lampoon, had the edge of it confifted 
of the moft fatirical parts of the work ; but as it 
is in the original, I take it to have been nothing 
elfe but the poefy of an ax which was confe- 
crated to Minerva, and was thought to have been 
the fame that Epeus made ufe of in the build- 
ing of the Trojan horfe ; which is a hint I fhali 
leave to the confideration of the critics. I am 
apt to think that the poefy was written origi- 
nally upon the ax, like thofe which our modem 
cutlers inferibe upon their knives ; and that 
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therefore the poefy lHIL remains in its ancient 
fhapc> though the axe itfelf is loft. . 

The Ihepherd’s pipe may be iaid -to be full of 
mufic, for it is composed of nine diderent kinds 
of verfes, which by their ieveral lengths refemble 
the nine dope of tne old mufical indrument, that 
is likewife the fubjed; of the poem. 

The akar is inscribed with the epitaph of 
Troilus the fon of Hecuba; which, hy the way, 
makes me believe, that thefo falfe pieces of wit 
are much more ancient than the authors to 
whom they are generally aferibed ; at lead I will 
never be perfuaded, that fo fine a writer as Theo- 
critus could have been the author of any iuch 
fimple works. 

- It was impoffible for a man to iucceed in 
theie performances who was not a kind of 
punter, or at lead a defigner. He was fird of 
all to draw the outline of the fubjeft which he 
intended to write upon, and afterwards conform 
the defqription to tne figure of his fubjedt. The 
poetry was to contrad or dilate itfelf. according 
to the mould in which it was cad. In a word, 
the verfes were to be cramped or extended to 
the dimenfions of the frame that was prepared 
for them; and to undergo the fate of thofe per- 
fons whom the tyrant- Procnides ufed to lodge 
in his iron bed; if they were too fhort, he ftretch- 
ed diem on a rafck ; and if they were too long, 
chpppedoff a part of their legs, till they fitted 
the oouch which he had prepared for them. 

Mr. Dryden hints at this obfolete kind of 
wit in ope of the following verfes in his Mac 
Flecno; which an Englifh reader cannot under- 



ftand, who does not know that there are thole 
little poems abovcmentioned in the ' fhape- bf 
wings and alters : * ; -v* 

* -■ — — -Chufe for thy command 

Some peaceful province in atroftic land ; ^ 

, There may’ll thou wings difplay, and altars raife, 

/ And torture one poor word a tboufand ways/ 

. t . - ■ t • 

This faihion of falfe wit was revived by feve^- ' 
ral poets of the laft age, and in particular, may 
be met with among Mr. Herbert’s poems; and, 
if I am not miftaken, in the tranflation of Du 
Bartas. I do not remember any other kind of 
work among the moderns which more refembles 
the performances I have mentioned, than that 
famous pi<fture of king Charles the Firft, which 
has the whole book of pfalms written in the 
lines of the face, and the hair of the head. When 
I was laft at Oxford I perilled one of the whifk- 
ers, and' was reading the other, but could not 
go fb far in it as I would have done,' by reafon 
of the impatience of my friends and fellow-tra- 
vellers, who all of them prefled to fee fuch k 
piece of curiofity. I have fince heard, that there 
is now an eminent writing-mafter in town, who 
has tranferibed all the old teftament in a full- 
bottomed periwig; and if the fafhion fhould 
introduce the thick kind of wigs, which were in* 
vogue fome few years ago, he promifes ta add 
two or three fupemumerary. locks that fhquld 
contain all the Apocrypha. ' He deflghed* this 
wig originally for king William, having difbofed 
of the two books of kings in the two forks of 
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theforetop; but that glorious monarch dying 
before the wig was finimed, there is a fpace left 
in it for the face of any one that has a mind to 
purchafeit. 

But to return to our ancient poems in pi&ure. 
I would humbly propofe, for the benefit of our 
modem fmatterers in poetry, that they would 
imitate their brethren among the ancients in 
thoie ingenious devices. I have communicated 
this thought to a young poetical lover of my 
acquaintance, who intends to prefent his miftrefs 
with a copy of veries made in the ihape of her 
fan; and, if he tells me true, has already finiihed 
the three firft flicks of it. He has likewife pro- 
mifed me to get the meafure of his miftrefs s 
marriage finger, with a defign to make a poly 
in the fafhion of a ring, which ihall exactly fit 
it. It is fo very eafy to enlarge upon a good 
hint, that- 1 do not queftion but my ingenious 
readers will apply what I have laid to many 
other particulars: and that we fhall fee the town 
filled in a very little time with poetical tippets, 
handkerchiefs, fnuff-boxes, and the like female 
ornaments. I fhall therefore conclude with a 
word of advice to thofe admirable Englifh au- 
thors who call themfelves Pindaric writers, that 
they would apply themfelves to this kind of wit 
without lofs of time, as being provided better 
than any other poets with verfes of all fizes and 
dimenfions. C *. 

"'BjkAddifba, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See final note 
to N° 2, N° mi, and note on letters, See, 
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N° 59. Tuefday, May 8, 1711. 

Optrofe nihil apint, SfNBCA. 

Bufy about nothing. 

There is nothing more certain than that 
every man would be a wit if he could; and not- 
withstanding pedants of a pretended depth and 
Solidity are apt to decry the writings of a polite 
author, as flam and froth, they all of them Shew, 
•upon occaiion, that they would Spare no pains^ 
t6 arrive at the character of thole whom they' 
Seem to defpife. For this reafon we often And 
them endeavouring at works of fancy, which 
coft them infinite pangs in the' production. The 
truth of it is, a man had better be a galley-flave 
jthan a wit, were one to gain that title by thole 
elaborate trifles which have been the inventions 
of Such authors as were often mailers of great 
learning, but no genius. 

, In my lall paper I mentioned Some of thele 
falfe wits among the ancients, and in this Shall 
give the reader two or three other Species of 
them, that flourished in the Same early ages of 
the world. The firft I Shall produce are the li- 
pogrammatifls or letter-droppers of antiquity, 
that would take an exception, without any 
reaion, againft Some particular letter in the al- 
phabet, So as not to admit it once into a whole 
poem. One Tiyphiodorus was a great mailer in 
this kind of writing. He compofed an Odyfley 
or Epic poem on the adventures of Ulyfles, con- 
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fitting of four and twenty books, having entirely 
baniflied the letter a from his firft book, which 
was called 'Alpha (as lucus d non lucendo) becaufe 
there was not an Alpha in it. * His Second book 
was inscribed Beta for the fame reafon. In 
Short, the poet ezduded the whole four and 
twenty letters in their turns, and Ihewcd them, 
one after another, that he could do his buShiels 
without them. 

> - It mutt have been very pleafant to have feen 
this poet avoiding the reprobate letter, as much 
as another would a falfe quantity, and making 
, his eScape from it through the Several Greek 
dialeds, when he was prefled with it in any par* 
ticular Syllable. For the moft apt and elegant 
word in the whole language was reje&ed, like a 
diamond with a flaw in it, if it appeared ble* 
miihed with a wrong letter. I Shall only obferve 
upon this head, that if the work I have here, 
mentioned had been now extant, the Odyfley 
of Tryphiodorus, in all probability, would have 
been oftener quoted by our learned pedants, 
than the Odyfley of Homer. What a perpetual 
fund would it have been of obfolete words and 
phraSes, unuiual barbarifms and rufticities, ab- 
furd Spellings, and complicated dialeds ? I make 
no queftion but it would have been looked upon 
as one of the moft valuable treasuries of the 
Greek tongue. 

I find likewife among the ancients that inge- 
nious kind of conceit, which the modems di£> 
tinguilh by the name of a rebus, that does not 
fink a letter, but a whole word, by Substituting 
a pxfture in its place. • When Caefar was one of 
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the mailers of the Roman mint)he plaoed the 
figure-, of tin elephant upon the reverie tjf the 
public money ; the word Caefar figmfying an , 
elephant in the Punic language. This r wm 
artificially contrived by Caefar, becaule it was 
not lawful for a private; man to Ramp hi* own 
figure upon the coin of the commonwealth. 
Cicero, who was fo called from the founder of 
his family, that was marked on the noie with a 
little wen like a vetch (which is Geer in Latin) 
inftead of Marcus Tullius Cicero, ordered the 
words Marcus Tullius, with a figure of a vetch 
at the end of them, to be ijnlcribed on a public 
monument. This was done probably to fhew 
that he was neither aihamed of his name oar 
family, notwithftandifag the envy of his compe- 
titors had often reproached him with both. In 
the fame manner we read of-' a famous building 
that was marked in feveral parts of it with the 
figures of a -frog and a lizard; thole words in. 
Greek having been the names of the archite&s, 
who by the laws of their country were never 
permitted tojmfcribe their own names upon their 
work*. For the fame reafon it is thought, that 
the forelock of the horfe in the antique eques- 
trian ftatue of Marcus Aurelius, reprefents at a 
diftance the fhape of an owl, to intimate the 
country of the ftatuary, who, in all probability, 
was an Athenian. This kind of wit was very 
much in vogue among our own countrymen 
about an age or two ago, - who did not pra&ife 
it for any oblique reafon, as'the ancients above- 
mentioned, but purely for the lake of being 
witty. Among innumerable inftances that may 

1 
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lie givenofthis nature, I (hall produce thft device 
ofone Mr. Newberry, as 1 find it mentioned by 
ourtardied Camden in hjsRemains. Mr. New- 
berry* to repreferit his name bya picture, hung 
up at his door the fign of a yew-tree, that had 
icveral berrieSupon it, and in the midft of them 
a grcafcgolden N hung upon a bough of the tree, 
which by the help of a little faUe Spelling made 
up Che word N-ew-beriy. 

Khali conclude this topic with a rebus, which 
has been lately hewn out in freeftone, and 
eiedted over two of the portals of Blenheim 
houfe, being the figure of a monftrous lion tear- 
ing to pieces a little cock. For the better under- 
itanding of which device, I mud acquaint my 
Englilh reader, that a cock has the misfortune 
to be called in Latin by the fame word that fig- 
snfies a Frenchman, as a lion is the emblem of 
the Englilh nation. Such a device in ib noble 
a (die of building, looks like a pun in an heroic 
poem; and I am very fbrry the truly ingenious 
archite&would fuffer the ftatuary to blemifh his 
excellent plan with fo poor a conceit. But I 
hope what I have faid will gain quarter for the 
cock, and deliver him out of the lion’s paw. 

I find likewife in ancient times the conceit of 
making an echo talk lenfibly, and give rational 
anfwers. If. this could be excufable in .any 
writer, it would be in Ovid, where he introduces 
the Echo as a nymph, before fhe was worn 
awav^into nothing but a voice. The learned 
Enfcwlus, though a man of wit and genius* has 
Mnpofed a dialogue upon this filly kind of 
and made ufe of an echd who feems to 
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have been a Very extraordinary linguift, (for (he 
anfwers the perfon (he talks with in X-atin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, according as (he found 
the fyllables which (he was to repeat in. any of 
thole learned languages, Hudibras, in ridicule 
of this falfe kind of wit, has defcribed Bruin 
bewailing the loft of his bear to a (blitary Echo, 
who is of great ule to the poet in (everal 
didichs, as (he does not only repeat after him, 
but helps out his verie, and fumilhes him with 
rhymes : 


c He rag'd, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for lols of Hylas; 

Forcing the valleys to repeat 
The accents of his fad regret; 

He beat his bread, and tore his hair. 

For loft of his dear crony bear. 

That Echo from the hollow ground 
His doleful wailings did relound 
More willfully by many times. 

Than in fmall poets, fplay-foot rhymes. 
That make her, in their rueful (lories. 

To anfwer to int’rogatories, 

And mod unconfcionably depole 
Things of which lhe nothing knows; 

And when Ihe has faid all (he can lay, 

'Tis wrefted to the lover’s fancy. 

Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 

Art thou fled to my Echo, ruin ? 

I thought th’ hadd fcorn’d to budge a Hep 
For fear. (Quoth Echo) Marry guep. 

Am i not here to take thy part ! 

Then what has quell'd thy dubborn heart ?, 
Have thefc bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled ? 

Vol.I. Z 
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. Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. 

For thy dear fake. (Quoth fhe) Mum budget. 
Thtnk’ft thou ’twill not be laid i* th' .difh, 

Thou turnd’ft thy back ? (Quoth Echo) pijb. 
To run from thole th* hadft overcome 
Thus cowardly ? (Quoth Echo) wans.' 

But what a-vegeance makes thee fly * 

From me too as dune enemy? 

Or. if thou ^hafl. no thought of me. 

Nor what I have endur’d for thee] 

Yet lhame and honour might prevail 
To keep thee thus from turning tail ; 

For who would grudge to fpend his blood in 
His honour’s caufe? (Quoth ihe) a pudding” . 


This evening, Henry IV. Falftaff, Mr. Eftcourt ; 
Hotfpur, Mr. Booth; King, Mr. Keene; P. of Wales, 
Mr. Wilks ; Douglas, Mr. Mills ; Sir R. Vernon, Mr. 
Bullock, jun. ; Francis, Mr. Norris; Carriers, Meflrs. 
Johnfon and Bullock, fen. ; Kate, Mrs. Bradlliaw. — Sped, 
in folio. 

m By Addifon, dated, it is thought, from Chelfea. See 
final note to N° 7, on Addifon’s fignatures C, L, I, O; 
N° 221 and note, on the letters at the bottoms of thefe 
papers. ' *■ 
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; N° 60. Wednefdav, May 9, i/li. 

«= a ---- — ■ ■ J ' a e a '■ 

t . * ’ . 

' ■“ ■ y * ■ ■ ; r 

Hoc eft quod pallet ? Cur quit notiprandeat. 

Hoc qft ? Fees. Sat. iii. 854 

Is it for this you gainthofe. meagre looks. 

And (acrifice your dinner to your books? 

' ‘ r v 

Several kinds of* falfe wit that vanifhed 
in the refined ages of the world, difcqyered 
themfelves , again in the times of monkifh 
ignorance. 

As the monks were the : mailers of all that - 
little learning which was then extant, and had 
their whole lives entirely difengaged from, bufi- 
nefs, it is no wpnder that feveral of them, 
who wanted genius for higher performances, 
employed many hours in the compofition of 
iuch tricks in writing, as required much time 
and little capacity. I have feen, half the A£neid. 
turned into Latin rhymes by one of the beaux 
efprits of that dark age; who fays in. his pre- 
face to it, that the A£neid wanted nothing but t 
the fweets of rhyme to .make it the mod perfect 
work in its kind. I have like wife feen an. hymn 
in hexameters to the Virgin Mary, which filled 
a whole book, though it confided but of the 
eight following words : ( 

* Tot, ttbi, funt, Virgo, dotes , quot, Jiderat Ceelo . 1 

* T hou haft as . many virtues, O Virgin, as there 

are ftars in heaven. 1 V . » • 


Za 
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The poet rung the changes upon thefe eight 
Several words, and by that means made hi» 
verfes almoft as numerous as the virtues and the 
liars which they celebrated. It is no wonder 
that men who had fo much time upon their 
hands did not only reftore all the antiquated 
pieces of falfe wit, but enriched the world with 
inventions of their own. It was to this age 
that we owe the produ&ion of anagrams, which 
is nothing elle but a tranfmutation of one word 
into another, or the turning of the lame fet of 
letters into different words ; which may change 
night into day, or black into white, if Chance, 
who is the goddefs that prefides over thefe forts, 
of compofition, fhall fo direft. I remember a 
witty author, in allufion to this kind of writ- 
ing, calls his rival, who (it feems) was dis- 
torted, and had his limbs fet in places that did 
not properly belong to them, * the anagram of 
a man.’ 

When the anagrammatift takes a name to. 
work upon, he confiders it at firft as a mine not 
broken up, which will not fhew the treafure it 
contains, till he fhall have fpent many hours in 
the fearch of it ; for it is his bufinefs to find out 
one word that conceals itfelf in another, and to 
examine the letters in all the variety of Rations 
in which they can poflibly be ranged. 1 have 
heard of a gentleman who, when this kind of 
wit was in fafhion, endeavoured to gain his 
miftrefs’s heart by it. She was one of the fined 
women of her age, and known by the name of 
the lady Mary Boon. The lover not being able 
to make any thing of Mary, by certain liberties 
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indulged to this kind of writing, converted it 
into Moll ; and after having {hut himfelf up for 
half a year, with indefatigable indufhy produced 
an anagram. Upon the preienting it to his 
miftrefs, who was a little vexed in her heart 
to fee herfelf degraded into Moll Boon, fhe 
told him, to his infinite furprife, that he had 
miftaken her firname, for that it was not Boon, 
but Bohun. 


4 Ibi ornnts 

j Effufus labo r - ■* 

The lover was thunder-ftruck with his misfor- 
tune, inlomuch that in a little time after he loft 
his fenfes, which indeed had been very much 
impaired by that continual application he had 
given to his anagram. 

The acroftic was probably invented about the 
fame time with the anagram, though it is 
impoffible to decide whether the inventor of the 
one or the other were the greater blockhead. 
The fimple acroftic is nothing but the name or 
title of a perlon, or thing, made out of the 
initial letters of feveral verfes, and by that 
means written, after the manner of the Chinefe, 
in a perpendicular line. But befides thcfe there 
are compound acroftics, when the principal 
letters ftand two or three deep. I have leen 
{ome of them where the verfes have not only 
been edged by a name at each extremity, but 
have had the lame name running down like a 
&am through the middle of the poem. 

3 
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’ There is anothernear relation of the ana- 
grams land acrofties, which is commonly 1 called 
f -a chronogram. This kind pf wit appearsvery 
' often bn many modem medals, efpecially thole 
of Germany; When they reprefent in the inferip- 
v tion the year in which they were coined. :Thus 
wo lee on a- medal of Guftavus Adolphus the 
following Words/ ChrIstVs DuX ergo 
trIVMphVs. If you take the pains to ’pick 
the figures out of the feveral words, and range 
them in their proper order, you will find they 
amount to mdcxvvvii, or -1627, the year in 
which the medal was (lamped : for as lome of 
the letters dillinguilh themfelves from the reft, 
..and overtop their fellows, they are to be con- 
fidered in a double capacity, both as letters and 
as figures. Your laborious German wits will 
turn over a whole dictionary for one of thele, 
ingenious devices. A man would think they 
were learching after an apt claffical term,- but 
inftead of that they are looking out a word that 
has an L, an M, or a P in it. - When therefore 
we meet with any of thefe inferiptions, we are 
not lo much to look in them for the thought, as 
-for the year of the Lord. 

The bouts-rimez were the favourites of the 
French nation for a whole age together/ and 
that at a time when it abounded in wit and 
learning, They were* a lift of words that 
rhyme' to one another; drawn up by ‘another 
hand,- and given to a poet, who was to make a 
poem to the rhymes iii the fame order that they 
wore placed* upon the lift the more uncommon 
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the rhymed were, the more , extraordinary was 
the genius of the poet: that could accommodate 
his verfes to them; 1 do not know any greater 
tnftance of the decay of witand learning among 
the French (which generally follows the declea- 
fionof empire) than the endeavouring to reftore 
this fooliu kind of wit. If the reader will 
be at the trouble to fee examples of it, let him 
look into the new Mercure Gallant ; where the 
author every month gives & lift of. rhymes to be 
filled up by the ingenious, in order to be com- 
municated to the public in the Mercure for the 
fucceeding month. That for the month of 
November laft, which now lies before me, is 
as follows : 

-------- - - Lauriers 

... - . .. . - - - Guerriers 

-------- - - Mufette 

---------- Lifette 

- - - - - - - - — - Caefars 

- - - - - - - - - - Etendars 

- - - -- -- -- - Houlette 

---------- Folette 

One would be amazed to fee fo learned a man 
as Menage talking ferioufly on . this kind of trifle 
in the following paflage : 

■' * Moofieur de la Chambre has told 
he never knew what he was going to Write 
when, he took his pen into his hand.; but that 
one icntence always produced another. For 
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mj own part, $ never knew what 1 ihouid 
write next when I was making verfes, In the 
firft place I got all ray rhymes together, and 
was afterwards perhaps three or four months 
in filling them up. I one day fhewed teen* 
fieuT Gombaud a competition of this nature, in 
which, among others, I had made life of the 
four following rhymes, Amaryllis, Phyllis, 
Marne, Arne; defiling him . to give me his 
opinion of it. He told me immediately, that 
Hiy verfes were good for nothing. And upon 
my afking his reafon, he faid, becaufe the 
rhymes are too common ; and for that reafon 
eafy to be put into verfe. “ Many,” fays I, 
if it be fo, I am very well rewarded for all 
the 'puns I have been at.” But by montieur 
Gombaud’s leave, notwithftanding the foverity 
of the criticifm, the verfes were good.* Vid, 
Menagiana n . Thus far the learned Menage, 
whom I have trantiated word for word. - 
The firft.occation of thefe bouts- rime? made 
them in fome manner excufable, as they were 
talks which the French ladies ufed to impofe on 
their lovers, But when a grave author, like 
him above mentioned, talked himfelf, could 
there be any thing more ridiculous ? Or would 
not one be apt' to believe that the author played 
booty, and, did not make his lift qf rhymes till 
he had finifhed his poem ? 

, I fhall only add, that this piece of falfe wit 
has been finely ridiculed by montieur Saratin, in 

• Tom. i, p.174, Itc. 1715. 
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a poem entitled, I^a Defaite des Bouts-Rimez, 
The Bout of the Bouts-Rimez. ■ 

I mull fubjoin to this lafk kind of wit the 
double rhymes, which are uied in doggerel 
poetry, ’ and generally applauded by ignorant 
readers. If the thought of the couplet m fuck 
compofitions is good, the rhyme adds little to 
it; and if bad, it will not be in the power of 
the rhyme to recommend it. I am afraid that 
great numbers of thofe who admire the incom- 
parable Hudibras, do it more on account of 
thefe doggerel rhymes than of the parts that 
really delerve admiration. I am fure I hare 
heard the 

c Pulpit, drum, eccleiiaftic. 

Was heat with ftft, inftead of a ftickf 

and 

* There was an ancient fage philofopher 
Who had read Alexander Rols over,* 

more frequently quoted, than the £neft pieces 
of wit in the whole poem. C°. 

0 By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from Chelfea. See 
final note to N° 7, on Addtfbn’s fignatures. 
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• N°6i. Jhurfday, Mayio, 1 1711. . 

Non eqmdtm Jhdeo, bullatis ut mihi nugis 
'.. . Pagitta turgefcat, darepondus idonea Jwno. 

> Pans. Sat. v. 19. 

*TU not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to fwell ray page 
With Wind and noife. . Drydbn. 

.There is no kind of falfe wit which has 
been lo recommended by the practice of all 
ages, as that which confifts in- a jingle of wor^ls, 

. and is comprehended under the general name of 
punning. It is indeed impoflible to kill a weed, 
which the foil has a natural difpofition to pro- 
duce. The feeds of punning are in the minds 
of all men ; and though they may be fubdued 
by realon, reflection, and good fenfe, they will 
be veiy apt to Ihoot up in the greateft genius 
that is not broken and cultivated by the rules 
of .art. Imitation is natural to us, and when it 
does not raife the mind to poetry, painting, mii- 
fic, or other more noble arts, it often breaks out 
in puns and quibbles. * 

Ariftotle, in the eleventh chapter of his book 
of rhetoric, defcribes two or three kinds of puns, 
which he calls paragrams, among the beauties 
Of good writing, and produces inftances of them 
out of fome of the greatell authors in the Greek 
tongue. Cicero has fprinkled feveral of his 
works with puns, and in his book where he lays 
down the rules of oratory, quotes abundance of 
layings as pieces of wit, which alfo upon exam i* 
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nation proveajfrant pups.^But the age in which 
the . pun *-cl»n^£k3f|in3at«d--;'v<^ inthereign of 
king Jam^tljfe: Firft. Thatleamed t monarch 
was himfelf a tolerable punfler, and made very 
few bifhops or privy-cdunfellors that -had not 
fo metime . or . other iignalized. themfclves by a . 
clinch/ or . a conundrum. It .was therefore in 
. this .age . that the pun appeared, with pomp arid 
"dignity. It had been before admitted into merry 
fpeeches and ludicrous compofitions, but was 
now delivered with great. gravity from the pul- 
pit, or pronounced in the moil: folemn manner 
at the council- table; The greateft authors, in 
their. moft ferious works, made frequent ufe of 
puns. The fermons of bifhop Andrews, arid 
the tragedies of Shakfpeare, are full of them. 
The finner was punned into. repentance by the 
former, as in the latter nothing is more ufual 
•than to fee a hero weeping and quibbling for a 
dozen lines together. 

I muft add .to thefe great authorities, which 
feem to have given a kind of fandion to this 
piece of falfe wit, that all the writers of rhetoric 
have treated of punning with yeiy great refped, 
and divided the feveral kinds of it into hard 
names, that are reckoned among the figures 
of fpeech, and recommended as ornaments in 
difeourfe. I remember a country fehoohnafter 
of my acquaintance told me once,' that he had 
been in company with a .gentleman whom he 
looked upon , to be the greateft paragrammatift 
among the moderns. . Upon enquiry, I found 
my learned, friend had dined that day with Mr.' 
S,wan, the. famous punfter ; and defiring him toi 
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give me Tome account of Mr. Swan's Converfa- 
tion, he told me that he generally talked in the 
Paramtnqfia , that he fometimcs gave into the 
Ploct, but that in his humble opinion he Ihined 
moft in the Antanaclqfis . 

I muft not here omit, that a famous univerlity 
of this land was formerly veiy much infefted 
with puns ; but whether or no this might not 
arife from the fens and marihes in which it was 
fituated, and which are now drained, I muft 
leave to the determination of more fkilful natu- 
ralifts. 

After this ihort hiftory of punning, one would 
wonder how it fhould be fo entirely banilhed 
out of the learned world as it is at prefent, efpe- 
cially lince it had found a place in the writings 
of the molt ancient polite authors. To account 
for this we mult conlider, that the firlt race of 
authors, who were the great heroes in writing, 
were dellitute of all rules and arts of criticifm; 
and for that realon, though they excel later 
writers in greatnefs of genius, they fall Ihort of 
them in accuracy and correCtnete.' The mo- 
derns cannot reach their beauties, but can avoid 
their imperfections. When the world was fur- 
nilhed with thele authors of the firA eminence, 
there grew up another fet of writers, who gained 
fhemfelves a reputation by the remarks which 
they made on the works of thole who preceded 
them. It was one of the employments of thefe 
fecondary authors, to diftinguilh the leveral 
kinds of wit by terms of art, and to confider 
them as more or lels perfect, according as they 
were founded in truth. It is no wonder there- 
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fore, that even fuch authors as liberates. Plated • 
and Cicero, fhould have fuch little blemiihes a* 
are not to be met with in authors of a much , 
inferior chara&er, who have mitten fince thofe. 
feveral blemiihes were difeovered. I do not find 
that there was a proper feparation made between, 
puns and true wit by any of the ancient authors, 
except Quintilian and Longinus. But when 
this diftin&ion was once fettled, it was very- 
natural for all men of fenfe to agree in it. As 
for the revival of this falfe wit, it happened about 
the time of the revival of letters; but as foonas 
it was once detedled, it immediately vaniihed 
and diiappeared. At the fame rime there is no 
queftion, but as it has funk in one age and rofe 
in another, it will again recover itfelf in feme 
diftant period of time, as pedantry and ignorance 
lhall prevail upon wit and fenfe. And, to fpeak 
the truth, I do very much apprehend, by feme 
of the tail: winter’s productions, which had their 
fets of admirers, that our poiterity will in a few 
years, degenerate into a race of punfters : at leaft, 
a man may be very excufeble for any appre- 
heniions of this kind, that has feen acroflics 
handed about the town with great fecrecy and' 
applaufe; to which I mult alfo add a little epi- 
gram called the Witches Prayer, that fell into 
verfe when it was read either backward or for- 
ward , excepting only that it curfed one way, 
and bleffed the other. When one fees there are 
^dually fuch pains-takers among our Britilh 
wits, who can tell what it may end in 1 If we 
jnuft lafh one another, let it be with the manly 
,ftrokes of wit and fatire ; for 1 am of the old 
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philofopher’s opinion, that if' I- muft fufter from 
one or the Other; I would rather it fhould befrom 
the paw of a lion,, than from the hoof of an afs. I 
‘■do not (peak this out of any fpirit of party. There 
is a moft crying dulnefs on 1 both fidcs. I have 
feen tory acroftics and whig anagrams, and do 
not quarrel with^either of them, becaufe they 
are whigs or tones, but becaufe they are ana- 
grams and acroftics. 

, But to return to punning. Having purfued 
the hiftoiy of a. pun, from its original to its 
downfal, I fhall here define it to be a conceit 
arifing from the ufe of two words that agree in 
the found, but differ in the fenfe. The only 
Way therefore to try a piece of wit, is to trans- 
late it into a different language. If it bears 
the teft, you may pronounce it 'true; but if it 
vanifhes in the experiment you may conclude it 
-to have been a pun. In fhort, one may fay of a 
pun, as the countryman defcribed his nightin- 
gale,' that it is * vox et praterea nihil,* * a found, 
and nothing but a found/ On the contrary, one 
may reprefent true wit by the defcription which 
Ariftenetus makes of a fine woman ; when fhe 
is drefled fhe is beautiful, when fhe is iindrefled 
fhe. is beautiful ; or as Mercerus has tranflated 
it more emphatically, ‘ Induitur, formofa eft : 
exuitur, ip/a forma eft \* • - * C 


. *** At the Theatre Royal in Drury-Iane, May 10, .The 
Tender Huftmnd ; or, Accompliihed Pools. Bjddy by Mrs. 
Oldfield} Sir H.Gubbin by Mr.Bullock; Tipkin by Mr* 
Norris ; Mr. Clerimont by Mr. Mills} Captain Clerimont 
by Mr. Wilks; Humphry Gubbin by Mr. Penkethman; 
Mr. Pounce bv Mr. Etlcourt ; Mrs. Clerimont . by Mrs. 
Bradffcaw.; 1 ana 'Aunt by Mrs. Powell; Farce, "The 'Stage 
CgacK.—>Spe&. in folb. 
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ftrikes lb lively on the fancy, and is • therefore 
io acceptable to all people.’ 

This is, I think, the bed and raoft philofo- 
phical account that I have ever met with of wit, 
which generally, though not always, confifts in 
fnch a refcmblance and congruity of ideas as 
this author mentions. I ihall only add to it, by 
way of' explanation, that every refemblance of 
ideas is not that which we call wit, unlels it be 
iiich an one that gives delight and lurprileto the 
reader. Thefe two properties leem eflentiaLto 
wit, more particularly the lad: of them. In 1 
order therefore that the refemblance in the ideas 
be wit, it is necedary that the ideas Ihould not 
lie too near one another in the nature of things; 
for where the likenefs is obvious, it gives no 
furpriie. To compare one mans finging to that 
of another, or to reprefent the whitenels of any 
object by that of milk and fnow, or the variety 
of its colours by thole of the rainbow, cannot 
' be called wit, unlels befides this obvious refem- 
blance, there be fome further congruity dilco- 
vered in the two ideas, that is capable of giving 
the reader lome furpriie. Thus when a poet 
tells us the bolbm of his midirefs is as white as 
tfhow, there is no wit in the companion ; but 
when he adds, with a figh, it is as cold too, it 
then grows into wit. Every reader’s memory 
may liipply him with innumerable inftances of 
the lame nature. For this reafon, the fimili- 
tudes in heroic poets, who endeavour rather to 
fill the mind with great conceptions, than to 
divert it with fuch as are new and furpridng, 
have fcldom any thing in them that can be called 
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wit. Me. Locke’s account of wit, with this 
ihort explanation, comprehends moil of the 
ipecies of wit, as metaphors, fimilitudes, alle* 
gories, cnjgmas, mottos, parables, fables, 
dreams, vifions, dramatic writings, burlefque* 
and all the "methods of allufion. There arp 
many other pieces of wit (how remote foever 
they may appear at firft fight from the foregoing 
defeription) which upon examination will, be 
found to agree with it. 

As true- wit generally confifts in this refem« 
blance and congruity of ideas, falfe wit chiefly 
confifts in the refemblance and congruity fome- 
times of Angle letters, as in anagrams, chror 
nograms, lipograms, and acroftics : fometimes of 
fyllables, as in echoes and doggerel rhymes: 
fometimes of words,' as in puns and quibbles; 
and fometimes of whole Sentences or poems, 
caft into the figures of eggs, axes, or altars t 
nay, fome carry the notion of wit fo far, as to 
aferibe it even to external mimicry; and to 
look upon a man as an ingenious perfon, that 
can referable the tone, pofture, or face of 
another. • '• 

As true wit confifts in the refemblance of 
ideas, and falfe wit in the refemblance of words, 
according to the foregoing inftances ; there is 
another kind of wit which confifts partly in the 
refemblance of ideas, and partly in the refem- 
blance of words, which for diftin&ion fake I 
fhall call mixt wit. This kind 6f wit is that 
which abounds in Cowley, more thax&pa. any 
author that ever wrote. Mr. Waller ha»sl ike- 
wife a great deal of it. Mr. Dryden is very 
Vot. I. A A 
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faring in it. Milton had a genius much above 
it. Spencer is in the fame dais with Milton.. 

- "The Italians, even in their epic poetry, arc full 
of it Monfieur Boileau, who formed himfelf 
Upon, the ancient poets, has every where 
rejected it with fcom. If we look after mixt 
wit among the Greek Writers, we fhall.find it 
no where but in the epigrammatifts. There are 
indeed fome ftrokes of it in the little poem 
aferibed to Mufaeus, which by that, as well as 
many other marks, betrays itfelf to be a modern 
compaction. If we look into the Latin writers, 
we find none of this mixt wit in Virgil, 
Lucretius, or Catullus; very little. in Horace, 
J»ut a great deal of it in Ovid, and fcarce any 
thing elfe in Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixt wit, 
1 fi)all choofe one infiance which may be met 
with in all the writers of this clafs. The paf- 
fionoflove in its nature has been thought to 
referable fire ; for which reafon the words fire 
and flame are made ufe of to fignify love. The 
witty poets therefore have taken an advantage 
from the double meaning of the word fire, to 
make an infinite number of witticifms. Cowley 
obferving .the cold regard of his miftrefs’s eyes, 
and at the fame time their power of producing 
love in him, confiders them as burmng-gkfles 
made of ice ; and finding himfelf able to live 
in the greatefi extremities of love, concludes 
the torrid zone, to be habitable. When his 
: jnifiref&has read his letter written iri jtiice of 
lamon, by holding it to the fire, he deures her 
|o fead it oyer a fecond time by Love's flame, 
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When Ihe weeps, he wilhes it wcreinward 
heat> that diftilled thole drops from the limbec. 
When Hie is ablent he is beyond eighty, that iv 
thirty degrees nearer the pole than when Hie is 
with him. His ambitious love is a fire that 
naturally mounts upwards ; his happy loveis 
the beams of heaven, and his unhappy love 
flames of hell. When it does not let him deep, 
it is a flame that lends up no fmoke ; when- itis 
oppoled by counlel and advice, it is a fire that 
rages the more by the winds blowing upon it. 
Upon the dying of a tree, in which he had cut 
his loves, he oblerved that his written flames 
had burnt up and withered the tree. When 
he relolves to give over his paffion, he tells us that 
one burnt like him for ever dreads the fire. His 
heart is an ^Etna, that inftead of Vulcan’s lhop, 
indoles Cupid’s forge in it. His endeavouring 
to drown his love in wine, is throwing oil upon 
the fire. He would infinuate to his midrds, 
that the fire of love, like that of the fun ( which 
produces lo many living creatures) lhould not 
only warm, but beget. Love in another place 
cooks plealure at his fire. Sometimes the poet's 
heart is frozen in every bread, and lometimes 
Icorched in every eye. Sometimes he is drowned 
in tears, and burnt in love, like a Hup let or* fir© 
in the middle of the lea. 

The reader may oblerye in every one qf thelc 
indances, that the poet mixes the qualities of 
fire with thole of love; and in the lame lentence 
lpeaking of it both as a paflion and as real, fire, 
furprifes the reader with thole feeming refem- 
Jplancgs or contradidions, that make up alf tha 

A a a 
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wit in this kind of writing* Mixt wit,there- 
lore, is a compofitien of pun and true wit,, and 
i* more or lefs perfect, as the refemblance lies 
in the . ideas or in the words. Its foundations are 
laid partly in felfehood and partly in truth; rea- 
fon puts in her claim for one half of it, and extra- 
vagance for the other. The only province there- 
fore for this kind of wit, is epigrani, or thofe 
little occalional poems, that in their own nature 
are nothing elfe but a. tiffue of epigrams. I can- 
not conclude this head of mixt wit, without 
owning that the admirable poet, out of whom I 
have taken the examples of it, had as much true 
wit as any author that ever writ ; and indeed all 
other talents of an extraordinary genius. 

' It may be expe&ed, fince I am upon this fob- 
that I foould take notice of Mr. Dryden’s 
definition of wit; which, with all the deference 
that is due to the judgment of fo great a man, 
is not fo properly a definition of wit as of good 
writing in general. - Wit, as he defines it, is ‘a 
propriety of words and thoughts adapted to the 
fobjeft.’ If this be a true definition of wit, I 
am apt to think that Euclid was the greateft wit 
that ever fot pen to paper. It is certain there 
never was a greater propriety of words and 
thoughts adapted to the fobjeft,- than what that 
author has made ufe of in his Elements,* I 
ihall only appeal to my reader, if this .definition 
agrees with any notion he has of Wit. If it be 
a true .one, .1 am fore Mr. Diyden was not only 
-abetter poet, but a greater wit than Mr. Cowley; 
and Virgil a much more factious man than 
fitim Ovid o* Idattial, 
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BoufadUto* whom T look upon to be the" moft 
penetrating of all the French critics, has: taken 
pains to flaew, that it is impoflible for any 
thought to be beautiful which is not juft, and 
has not its foundation in the nature of things; 
that the bafts of all- wit is truth ; and that no 
thought can be valuable, of which good fenfe is 
not the ground* work. Boileau has endeavoured 
to inculcate the fame notion in feverial parts of 
his writings, both in profe and verfe. This is 
that natural way of writing, that beautiful fim- 
plicity, which we fo much admire in the com- 
petitions of the ancients ; and which no body 
deviates from, but thofe who want ftrength of 
genius to make a thought thine in its own 
natural beauties. Poets who want this ftrength 
of genius to give that majeftic fimplicity to 
nature, which we fo much admire in the works 
of the ancients, are forced to hunt after foreign 
ornaments, and not to let any piece of wit of 
what kind ioever efcape them. I look upon thefe 
writers as Goths in poetry, who like thofe in 
architecture, not being able to come up to the 
beautiful fimplicity of the old Greeks and 
Romans, have endeavoured to fupply its - place 
with all the extravagancies of an irregular fancy. 
Mr. Dryden makes a very handfome obfervation 
on Ovid’s writing -a letter from Dido to ifEneas, 
in the following words : ‘ Ovid (fays he, (peak- 
ing of Virgil’s fiCtion of Dido and JEneas) takes 
it up after him; even in the fame age, and makes 
an ancient heroine of Virgil’s new created Dido; 
dictates a letter fpr her juft before her death 
to the ungrateful fugitive, and very unluckily 
3 
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for himfelf, is for meafuring a fword with a 
man fo much fuperior in force to him on the 
fame fubjeft. I think I may be judge of thisy 
becaufe I have tranflated both. The famous 
author of the Art of Love has nothing of his 
own; he borrows all from a greater mailer in his 
own profeflion, and which is worfe, improves 
nothing which he finds. Nature fails him, and 
being forced to his old ihift, he has recourfe to 
witticifm. This pafles indeed with his foil 
admirers, and gives him the preference to Virgil 
in their efleem.' 

Were not I iiipported by fo great an autho- 
rity as that of Mr. Dryden, I ihould not venture 
to obierve, that the tafle of moil of our Engliih 
poets, as well as readers, is extremely Gothic. 
He quotes moniieur Segrais for a threefold dif- 
tin&ion of the readers of poetry ; in the iiril of 
which he comprehends .the rabble of readers, 
whom he does not treat as fuch with regard to 
their quality, but to their numbers and the coarfe* 
neis of their taile. His words are as follow : 

* Segrais has diilinguiihed the readers of poetry, 
according to their capacity of judging, into three 
dalles/ [He might have laid the fame of 
writers too, if he had pleafed.] * In the loweil 
form he places thole whom he calls Les Petits 
Eiprits, fuch things as are our upper-gallery 
audience in a play-houie ; who like nothing but 
the hulk and rind of wit, and prefer a quibble, 
a conceit, an epigram, before iolid icnfe and 
elegant expreilion. Thefe are mob readers. 
If Virgil and Martial flood for parliament men, 
we know already who would carry it. But 
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though thfey made the greateft appearance in 
the field, and cried the loudeft, the belt on it 
is, they are but a fort of French Hugueilots, or 
Dutch Boors, brought over in herds, but - hot 
naturalized ; who have hot lands of two pounds 
per annum in PamaiTus, and therefore are not 
privileged to poll r . Their authors are of the 
fame level, fit to reprefent them on a mounte- 
bank’s ftage, or to be matters of the ceremonies 
in a bear-garden : yet thefe are they who have 
the mott admirers. But it often happens, to 
their mortification, that as their readers improve 
their ftock of fenfe (as they may by reading 
better books, and by converfation with men of 
judgment) they foon forfake them.’ 

I mutt not difmifs this fubjed without 
obfervingj that as Mr. Locke in the pafiage 
abovementioned has difcovered the mott fruitful 
fource of wit, fo there is another of a quite con- 
trary nature to it, which does likewife branch 
itfelf out into feveral kinds. For not only the 
refemblance, but the oppofition of ideas, does 
very often produce wit; as I could fhew in 
fevcrai little points, turns, and antithefes, that I 
may poflibly enlarge upon in fome future fpe- 
culation. C '. 

r To poll is ufed here as (ignifying to vote ; but in propriety 
of fpeech, the poll only afcertains the majority of votes. 

* By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea, See final 
note to N° 7, 
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, N° 63. Saturday, May 12, 1711. 

Humana capita cenncempiffer equinom 
Jungere Jt vilit, et irarias inducere phonos^ 

Unatque collatis membris , »* turf iter atrum . 

■■'■ Difinat in pifcem mutier formoja JupCrne ; 

Speflatam admiffi rifum teneatu amici ? 

. Credite , Pijoncs , ifii tabula, fore, librum 
Perjimilem cujus, velut agri /omnia , vante 
Ftn/etaur /peck s ■ . Ho&. An Poet. Ter. 1. 

' If in a pi&ure, Pifo, you Should fee 
A bandfome woman, with a filh’s tail. 

Or a man's head upon a horfe’s neck. 

Or limbs of bead, of the moft different kinds. 

Cover'd with feathers of all forts of birds ; 

Woo'd yon not laugh, and think the painter mad) 
Trnft-me that book u as ridiculous, 

Whofe incoherent ftyle, like lick men’s dreams. 

Varies all lhapes, and mixes all extremes. 

Roscommon, 

# * 

* 

It is very hard for the mind to difengage 
itfclf from a fubjedt on which it has been long 
employed. The thoughts will be rifing of 
themfelves from time tojfime, though we give 
them no encouragement ; as the toiBngs and 
durations 'of the fea continue feveral hours 
after the winds are laid. * 

It is to this that I impute my laft night’s 
dream or vifion, which formed into one con* 
tinued allegory the feveral fehemes of wit, 
whether falfe, mixed, or true, that have been 
the fubjedt of my late papers. 

Metnought I was tranfported into a country 
that was filled with prodigies and enchantments, 
governed by the goddefs of Falfehood, and inti- 
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tied The'Kegion of Falfe Wit. ThereiVaa no- 
thing id the fields, the woods, and the rivers, 
that appeared natural. Several of the trees 
bloflomed in leaf-gold, feme of them produced 
bone-lace, and lome of them precious (tones. - 
The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, -and 
were filled with flags, wild boars, and mermaids 
that lived among the waters ; at the fame time 
that dolphins and feveral kinds of filh played 
upon the banks, or took their paftime m the 
meadows. The birds had many of them golden 
beaks, and human voices. .The flowers per- 
fumed the air with fmells of incenfe,. amber* 
greafe, and pulvillios and were fo interwoven 
with one another^ that they grew up in pieces of 
embroidery. The winds were filled with, fighs 
and meflages of diflant lovers. As I was walk- 
ing to and fro in this enchanted wildemefs, I 
could* not forbear breaking out into foliliquies 
upon the feveral wonders which lay before me, 
when, to my great furprife, I found there were 
artificial echoes in every walk, that by repeti- 
tions of certain words which I (poke, agreed 
with pie, or contradi&ed me, in every thing I 
faifl. In the midft of my converfation with 
thefe invifible 'companions, I difeovered in the 
centre of a very dark grove a monftrous fabric 
built after the Gothic manner, and covered 
with innumerable devices in that barbarous 
kind of fculpture. I immediately went up to 
it, and found it to be a kind of heathen temple 
confocrated to the god of Dulnefs. Upon my 


^ Pulvillios, fweet (cents. 
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entrance! faw the deity of the placedreffed iii 
the habit of a Monk, with a book in one hand, 
and ‘a tattle in the other. Upon hb right hand 
was Induftfy, With a lamp burning before her; 
and on his left Caprice, with a monkey fitting 
on h6r fhoulder. Before his feet there flood 
an Altar of a very oddmake, which, as I after- 
wards found. Was fhaped in- that manner to 
comply with the infctiption that furrounded it; 
Upon the altar there lay feveral offerings of 
Axes, Wings, and Eggs, cut in paper, .and in- 
feribed with verfes. The temple . was filled 
with votaries, who applied themfelves to differ- 
ent diverfions, as their fancies directed . them. 
In one part of it I faw a regiment of anagrams, 
who were continually in motion, turning to the 
right or to the left, facing about, doubling their 
ranks, ihifting their flations,' and: throwing 
themfelves into all the figures and*' ^counter- 
marches of the moft changeable and perplexed 
exercife. 

Not far from theft was the body of Acroftics, 
made up of very difproportioned perfons. It 
was difpofed into three columns, the officers 
planting themfelves in a line on the left hand of 
each column. The officers were all of them at 
leaftfix feet high, and made three rows of very 
proper men; but the common foldiers, whb 
filled up the fpaces between the officers. Were 
fiich dwarfs, cripples, and fcarecrows, that one 
could hardly look upon them without laughing. 
There were* behind the Acroftics two or three 
files of Chronograms, which differed only from 
the former, as their officers were equipped (like 
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the figure of Time) With an hour-glals in one 
hand, and a fcythe in the other, and took' their 
polls promifcuoufly among the privates men 
Whom they commanded. 

In the body of the temple, and before the very 
face of the deity, methought I law the phantom 
of Tryphiodorus, the lipogrammatift, engaged 
in a ball with four-and-twenty perlons, who 
purfued him by turns through all the intricacies 
and labyrinths of a country-dance, without be- 
ing able to overtake him. 

Obferving feveral to be very bufy at the weft- 
ern end of the temple, I enquired into what 
they were doing, and found there was in that 
quarter the great magazine of Rebulles. Thele 
were feveral things of the moft different natures 
tied up' in bundles, and thrown upon one an- 
other in heaps like faggots. You might behold 
an anchor, a night-rail, and a hobby-horfe 
bound up together. One of the workmen feeing 
me very much lurprifed, told me, there was an 
infinite deal of wit in feveral of thole bundles, 
and that he would explain them to me if I 
pleafed; I thanked him for his civility, but told 
him I was in very great hafle at that time. As 
I was going out of the temple, I obfervcd in one 
corner of it a duller of men and women laugh- , 
ing very heartily, and diverting themfelves at a 
game of Crambo. I heard fe veral Double Rhymes 
as I palled by them, which raifed a great deal of 
mirth. 

Not far from thele was another let of merry 
people engaged at a diverfion, in which the 
whole jefi: was to miltake one perfon for another. 
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To give occaiion for thefe ludicrous miffakes, 
they were divided into pairs, every pair being 
covered from head to foot with the fame kind 
of drefs, though perhaps there was not the leaft 
refemblance in their faces. By this' means an 
old man was fometimes miftaken for a boy, a 
woman for a man, and a black-a-moor for an 
European, which very often produced great peals 
of laughter. Thefe 1 gueffed to be a party of 
Puns. But being very defirous to get out of 
this world of magic, which had almaft turned 
my brain, I left the temple, and croffed over 
the fields that lay about it with all the fpeed I 
could make. I was not gone far, before I heard 
the found of trumpets and alarms, which feem- 
ed to proclaim the march of an enemy; and, as 
1 afterwards found, was in reality what 1 appre- 
hended it. There appeared at a great difiance 
a very fhining light, and in the midft of it, a 
perfon of a moil; beautiful afpe&; her name was 
Truth* On her right hand there marched a 
male deity, who bore feveral quivers on his 
fhoulders, and grafped feveral arrows in his hand. 
His name was Wit. The approach of thefe 
two enemies filled all the territories of Falfe Wit 
with an unfpeakable confternation, infomuch 
that -the goddefs of thofe regions appeared in 
perfon upon her frontiers, with the feveral infe- 
rior deities, and the different bodies of forces 
which I had before fee n in the temple, who 
were now drawn -up in array* and prepared to 
give their foes a warm reception. As the march 
of the enemy was very flow, it gave time to the 
feveral inhabitants who bordered upon the Re- 
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gions of Falfehood to draw their forces into a 
body, with a defign to ftand upon their guard 
as neuters, and attend the iffue of the combat. 

I muft here inform my reader, that the fron- 
tiers of the enchanted region,, which I have be- 
fore defcribed, were inhabited by the fpecies of 
Mixed Wit, who made a very odd appearance 
when they were mudered together in an army. 
There were men whofe bodies were duck full 
of darts, and women whofe eye3 were burning- 
glades: men that had hearts of fire, and women 
that had breads of fnow. It would be endlefs 
to defcribe feveral monfters of the like nature, 
that compofcd this great army; which imme- 
diately fell afunder, and divided itfelf into two 
parts, the one half throwing themfelves behind 
the banners of Truth, and the other behind 
thofe of Falfehood.. 

The goddefs of Falfehood was of a gigantic 
dature, and advanced fome paces before the 
front of her army; but as the dazzling light 
which flowed from Truth began to fhinc upon 
her, fhe faded infenfibly; infomuch that in a 
little fpace, fhe looked rather like an huge phan- 
tom, than a real fubftance. At length, as the 
goddefs of Truth approached dill nearer to her, 
fhe fell away entirely, and vanifhed amidd the 
brightnefs of her prefence ; fo that there did not 
remain the lead trace or imprefdon of her figure 
in the place where fhe had been feen. 

As at the riling of the fun the condellations 
grow thin, and the dars go out one after apothcr, 
till the whole hemifphere is extinguifhed ; fuch 
was the vanishing of the goddefs : and not only 
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of the goddefs herfelf, but of the whole army 
that attended her, which fympathized with their 
leader, and' ihrunk into nothing, in proportion 
as the goddefs disappeared. At the fame time 
the whole temple. funk, the fifh? betook them- 
Selves to the ftreams, and the wild beafts to the 
woods, the fountains recovered their murmurs, 
the birds their voices, the trees their leaves, the 
flowers their fcents, and the whole face of na- 
ture its true and genuine appearance. Though 
J Skill continued afleep, I fancied myfelf as it 
were awakened out of a dream, when I faw this* 
region of prodigies reftored to wood and rivers, 
fields and meadows. 

Upon the removal of that wild fcene of won- 
ders, which had very much difturbed my ima- 
gination, I took a full Survey of the perfons of 
Wit and Truth; for indeed it was impoffible to 
look upon the fir ft, without feeing the other at 
the fame time. There was behind them a ftrong 
compact body of figures. The genius of Heroic 
Poetry appeared with a Sword in her hand, and 
a laurel on her head. Tragedy was crowned 
with cyprefs, and covered with robes dipped in 
blood. Satire had Smiles in her look, and a dag- 
ger under her garment. Rhetoric was known 
by her thunderbolt; and Comedy by her mafk. 
After fcveral other figures. Epigram marched up 
in the rear, who had been pofted there at the 
beginning of the expedition, that he might not 
revolt from the enemy, whom he was fufpedt- 
ed to favour in his heart. I was very much awed 
and delighted with the appearance of the god 
of Wit; there was Something So amiable, and 
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yet fo piercing in his looks, as infpired me at 
once with love and terror. As I was gazing on 
him, to my unfpeakable joy he took a quiver 
of arrows from his fhoulder, in order to make 
me a prefent ff it ; but as I was reaching out 
my hand to receive it of him, I knocked it 
againft a chair, and by that means awaked. 

C\ 


1 ST 64. Monday, May 14, 1711. 

. — — Hie vlvimus ambitiofa j 

Paupertate omnes — Juv. Sat. iii f 183’ 

The face of wealth in poverty we wear. 

The moft improper things we commit in 
the conduct of our lives, we are led into by 
the force of fafhion. Inftances might be given, 
in which a prevailing cuftom makes us ad: 
againft the rules of nature, law, and common- 
fenfe ; but at prefent I fhall confine my confe- 
deration to the effedt it has upon men's minds, 
by looking into our behaviour when it is the 
faihion to go into mourning. The cuftom of 
reprefenting the grief we have for the lofs of the 
dead by our habits, certainly had its rife from the 
real forrow of fuch as were too much diftrefled 
to take the proper care they ought of their drefs. 
By degrees it prevailed, that fuch as had this 
inward oppreffion upon their minds, made an 
apology ior not joining with the reft of the 

u By Addtfon, dated, it feetns, front Chelfea. See final note 
tp N° 7 , 
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world in their ordinary diversions by a drefs 
fuited to their condition. This therefore was 
at firft affirmed by fuch only as were under real 
diftrefs ; to whom it was a relief that they had 
nothing about them fo light and gay as to be 
irkfome to the gloom and melancholy of their 
inward reflexions, or that might mifreprefent 
them to others. In procefs of time this laud- 
able diftinXion of the forrowful was loft, and 
mourning is now worn by heirs and widows. 
You fee nothing • but magnificence and folem- 
nity in the equipage of the reliX, and an air 
of releafe from fervitude in the pomp of a fen 
who has loft a wealthy father. This falhion of 
forrow is now become a generous part of the ce- 
remonial between princes and fovereigns, who, 
in the language of all nations, are ftiled brothers 
to each other, and put on the purple w upon the 
death of any potentate with whom thfey live in 
amity. Courtiers, and all who wifli themfelves 
fuch, are immediately feized with grief from 
head to ,foot upon this difafter to their prince ; 
fo that one may know by the very buckles of a 
gentleman-ulher, what degree of friendihip any 
dcceafed monarch maintained with the court 
to which he belongs. A good courtier’s habit 
and behaviour is hieroglyphical on thefe occa- 
fions. He deals much in whifpers, and you 
may fee he drefics according to the beft intelli- 
gence. 

The general afFeXation among men, of ap- 
pearing greater than they are, makes the whole 


Royal ai>d princely mourners are clad in purple. 
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world run into, the habit of the court. You fee 
the lady, who the day before was as various as a 
rainbow, upon the time appointed for beaming 
to mourn, as dark as a cloud. This humour does 
not prevail only on thole whole fortunes can Sup- 
port any change in their equipage, nor on dude 
only , whole incomes demand the wantonneft of 
new appearances; but on liich alio who have 
juft enough to clothe them. An old acquaint- 
ance of mine, of ninety pounds a year, who has 
naturally the vanity of being a man of falhion 
deep at his heart, is very much put to it to bear 
the.mortality of princes. He made a new black 
luit upon the death of the king of Spain, he 
turned it for the king of Portugal, and he now 
keeps his chamber while it is lcouring for the 
emperor. He is a good oeconomift in his ex- 
travagance, and makes only a frelh black but- 
ton on las iron-grey fuit lor any potentate . of 
fmall territories ; he indeed adds his crape hat- 
band for a prince whole exploits he has admired 
in the Gazette; but whatever compliments may 
be made on thele occalions, the true mourners 
are the -mercers, ftlkmen, lacemen, and milli- 
ners. A prince of a merciful and royal dilpoli- 
tion would refleft with great anxiety upon the 
profpeft of his death, if he. conlidered what 
numbers would be reduced to mifenr by that 
accident only. . He would think it of moment 
* enough to direift, that in the notification of his 
departure, the honour done to him might be 
remained to thole of the houlehold of the prince 
to whom it Ihould be fignified. He would think 
,a general mourning to be in., a left degree the 
Vox..!. Bb 
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feme ceremony which is praCfcifed in barbarous 
nations, of killing their Haves to attend the ot» 
fequies of their kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a lofs for many 
months together, to gnefs at the character of a 
man who came now and then. to our coffee- 
house. He ever ended a newfpaper with this 
reflection, * Well, I fee ‘all the foreign princes 
are in good health.’ If you afked, ‘^Pray, fir, 
what fays the Poft man from Vienna ?’ He an- 
fwered, « Make us thankful, the German princqs 
are all well.’ * What does he fay from Barce- 
lona?’ * He does not fpeak but that the country 
agrees very well with the new queen.’ After 
very much enquiry, I found this man of univer- 
fal loyalty was a wholefale dealer in filks and 
ribbons. His way is, it feems, if he.hires a weaver 
or workman, to have it inferted in hk. articles, 
* that all this fhall be well and truly performed, 
provided no foreign potentate fhall depart this 
life within the time abovementioned.* It hap- 
pens in all public mournings, that the many 
trades which depend upon our habits, are during 
that folly either pinched with prefent want, or 
terrified with the apparent approach of it. . All 
the atonement which men can make for wan- 
ton ezpences (which is a fort, of infulting the 
fcarcity under which others labour) is, that the 
fuperfluities of the wealthy giye fupplies to the 
neceilities pf the poor ; but inftead of any other 
good arifing from the affectation of being in 
courtly habits o5f mourning, all order feems to 
be deftroyed by it ; and the true honour which 
one court does to another on that occafipn lofes 
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its force and efficacy. [When a foreign rainifter 
beholds the court of a nation (whicK flourifhes 
in riches and plenty) lay afide upon the ldfs of 
his mailer, all marks of fplendour and magnifi- 
cence, though the head of fuch a joyful people, 
he will conceive a 'greater idea of the honour' 
done to his mailer, than when he fees the gene- 
rality of the people in the fame habit. . When 
one is afraid to aik the wife of a tradefman 
whom ihe has loft of her family; and after fome 
preparation endeavours to know whom file 
mourns for; how ridiculous is it to hear her 
explain herfelf, * That we have loft one of the 
houfe of Auftria!' Princes are elevated ib highly 
above the reft of mankind, that it is a prefump- 
tuous diftin&ion to take a part in honours done 
to their memories, except we have authority for 
it, by brijig related in a particular manner to the 
court Which pays the veneration to their friend- 
ihip, and feems to exprefs on fitch an occafion 
thefenfe of the uncertainty of human life in ge- 
neral, by affirming the habit of fbrrow, though 
in the full pofieffion of triumph and royalty. 

R*. 

* By Steele. See final note to N° 
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temu, TipUt 

Difcipularum inter jubeo plorare catbedras. 

Hor. i Sit. r. 90. 


Dcmetriut and Tigelliui, know your plate.; 

Go hence, and whine among the fchool-boy rase. 

. After having at large explained what wit 
is, and defciibed the falfe appearances of it, 
all. that labour feems but an ufelefs enquiry, 
without fome time be fpent in confidering the 
application of it. The feat of wit, when one 
fpcaks as a man of the town -and the world, is 
the playhoule ; I lhall therefore fill this paper 
with refle&ions upon the ule of it. in that place. 
The application of wit in the theatre has as' 
fhong an' effed upon the manners of our gentle- 
men, as the tafte of it has upon the writings of 
our authors. It may, perhaps, look like a very ' 
prefumptuous work, though not foreign from 
thedutyofa Spectator, to tax the writings of 
fiich as have long had the general applaisfe of a 
nation; but I fhall always make reaion, truth, 
*and nature the meatflies of praife and difpraife ; 
if thofe are for me, the generality of opinion is 
of no confequence againft me; if they are againft 
me, the general opinion cannot* long fiipport 
me. 

Without further preface, I am going to look 
into fome of our moil applauded plays, and fee 
whether they delerve the figure they at prefent 
bear in the imaginations of men, or not. 
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In receding upon thefc works, ! fhall chiefly 
dwelldpou that for which each refpeaftiye play 
is moft celebrated* Theprefentpaper fljali fee 
employed upon Sir Foiling Rutter r. The re- 
ceived chara&er of thbplay is, that it is the 
pattern of genteel comedy. Dormant and Har- 
riot are the chara&ers of greateft confcquenccy 
and if theft are low and mean, the reputation 
of the play is very unjuft. 

I will lake for granted, that a fine gentleman 
lhould be honeft in his a&ions, and refined in his 
language. Inftead of this, our hero in this piece- 
is a direft knave in his defigns, and a clown in 
his language. Bellair is his admirer and friend; 
hi return for which, becauft he b forfooth a 
greater wit than his ftid friend, he thinks it rea- 
fimable to perfiiade him to marry a young lady 
whofe virtue, he thinks, will laft no longer than 
till ihe tta wife, and then lhe cannot but fidl to 
hb fhase, as he b an irrefiftible fine gentleman. 
The falfthood to Mrs. Loveit, and the barbarity 
of triumphing over her anguifh for lofing him, 
b another inftance of hb honefty, as well as hb 
good-nature. As to hb fine language ; he calls 
the orange-woman, who it feems, is inclined to 
grow fat, * An overgrown jade, with a flafket of 
guts before her;’ and falutes her with a pretty 
phraft of, * How now Double Tripe?’ Upon the 
mention of a country-gentlewoman, whom he 
- ‘ # 

y Thp Man of the Mode. Sir Folding was Beau Hewit, 
„fon of fir Thomas Hewit, of Piihiobury in Hertford(hire, but.; 
end the author’s own chara&er was reprefented in Bellair. See 

Ws7 S* 
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IrvUi ws nothing of, 1 (noohe on imagirie-why) 
willlay ms life fee is fomeitikwardl iit- 
fefejoned country-toad, who nothavingabove 
four dozen of h4irs;©n her head,has adoriktd her 
baldnefs With a large white fruz, that (he may 
look ipOrkifely in the fore- front of the king s box 
at an old play.’ Unnatural mixture of fenfclefi 
common-place. 

As to the generality of his temper, he tells his 
poor footman, * If he did not wait hotter,* he 
would turn him away, in the in&ient phrafe of, 

* I'll uncafe you.’ 

•Now for Mrs. Harriot. She laughs- at obe- 
dience to an abfent mother, whole tendemefif 
Buiy defcribes to be very exquifite, for ' that 
fee is fopleafed with finding Harriot again, 
that fee cannot chide her for being ottt “of the 
way/ This witty daughter and fine lady has . 
ft little' relpeA for this good woman*/ that Ihe 
ridicules her air in taking leave, and cries/ * lit 
what ferbggle is my poor mother yonder! See, 
fee, her head tottering, her eyes fearing, and her 
under lip trembling/ But all this is atohedfor, 
becaufe *■ (he has more wit than is ufiiat in bar 
fex, and as much malice, though ihe is as wild 
as you could wife her, and has a demureneis in 
her . looks that makes it lb filrprifing/ Then to 
recommend her as a fit Ipoufe for his hero, the 
poet makes her (peak her fenfe of marriage very 
ingenuoufly: * I think/ fays fee, * I might be 
brought to endure him, and that is all a retfon- 
able woman feould expeft in an hulband/ It 
is methinks unnatural, that we are not made to 
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underftand bow Ihe that was bred under a {illy 
pious old , soother, that would arw tswft hcr 
out of her fight, came to be fo polite. ; 

it cannot -be denied, but that the negligChoe 
of every thing which engages the attention; of, 
the fober and valuable part of mankind, appear# 
very well drawn in this piece. But it is denied, 
that k is neceflary to the charader of a fine gen? 
tleman, that he Ihould in thatmanner trample 
upon all order and decency. As for the charac- 
ter of Dorimant, it is more of a coxcomb than 
that of Fopling. He lays of one of his compa- 
nions, that a gobd correfpondence between them 
is their mutual intereft. Speaking of that friend, 
he declares, their being much together / makes 
the women think the better of his underftand- 
ing, and judge more favourably of my reputation. 
It makes him pals upon fome for a man of very 
good fenie,..and me upon others for a very civil 
perfim.'u * 

, This whole celebrated piece is a perfect 
contradiction to good manners, good lenle, and 
common honefty ; and as there is nothing in it 
but what is built upon the ruin of virtue and 
innocence; according to the notion of merit in 
this comedy, 1 take the Shoemaker * to be in 
reality thetfine gentleman of the play : for it 
>ieems he is an atheift, if we may depend upop 
his character, as given by the orange-woman, 
who is herfelf far from being the lowed in the 
play. She lays of a fine man who is Dorimant’* 
companion, there * is hot fuch another heathen* 

• He alfo was a real perfon, and got vaft employment by the 
representation of him in this play. • 
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in the town, except the Shoemaker.* His pre- 
tenfion to be the hereof the Drama appearsftill 
more in his own defcription of his way of living * 
with his lady. 4 There is,* fays he, * never a 
man in town lives more like a gentleman with 
his wife than 1 do ; I never mind her motions ; 
Ihe never inquires into mine. Wefpeak to one 
another civilly, hate one another heartily ; and 
becaufe it is vulgar to lie and ibak together, we 
have each of us ourfeveral fettle-bed. That of 
* {baking together’ is as good as if Dorimant had 
ipetken it himfelf; and I think, tince he puts 
human nature in as ugly a form as the circum- 
ftance will bear, and is a {launch unbeliever, he 
is very much wronged in having no part of the 
good fortune bellowed in the laft ad. 

To {peak plain of this whole work, I think 
nothing but being loft to a fenfe of innocence 
and virtue can make any one fee this comedy, 
without obferving more frequent occafion to 
move {arrow and indignation, than mirth and 
laughter. At the fame time 1 allow it to be 
nature, but it is nature in its utmoft corruption 
and degeneracy % R \ 

How could it be otherwife, when the author of this play 
was fir George Etheridge, and the character of Dorimant that 
of Wilmot earl. of Robhefter?' MS. note on a copy of the 
Spectator in ismo. cd. 171a. Mr. John Dennis endeavoured 
to deferve well of his country, by defending this play againfi 
the honeft and commendable cepiure of it in this paper. All . 
the plays of the lame period, with few exceptions, were adapted 
the lkentioufnefs of the court, Sod the wit of them is iufe-. 
poiably complicated with ribaldry, 

* Regis ad exemplum tptus eomponitur orbit* 

$ee Tstler, with notes,' Vol. i. N° 3, note. 
b By Steele. See final note to N° 6, 




. Motus doceri rpudet Ionian 

Afatwra Virgo, et finguntur artibus 

Jam mate , et incejtos amoves '• 

J)e tenero medkatur ungta. Hob.. 3 Od.ft.9I. 

i 

Behold a ripe and melting maid 

Bound 'prentice to the wanton trade: 

Ionian artifts at a mighty price, 

Inftruft her in the myttenes of vice. 

What nets to fpread, where fubtle baits to lay ; 

- And with an early hand they form the temper’d day. 

Roscoicmow. 

The two following letters are upon a fubjeft 
of very great importance* though . expreffed 
without any air of gravity. 

. ‘‘^to'the SPECTATOR. 

f Sra, 

* I TAKB the freedom of aiking your 
advice in behalf of a young country kinfvromatt 
of mine who is lately come to town, and under 
my care for her education. She is very pretty; 
but you cannot imagine how unformed a crea- 
ture it is. She comes to my hands juft as nature 
left her, half finilhed, and 'without any acquired 
improvements. When I look on her I often 
think of the Belle Saiivage c mentioned in one 
of your papers. Dear Mr. Spectator, help me 
to make her comprehend the' vifible graces of 
Ipeech, and the dumb eloquence of motion ; for- 
ftic is at prefent a perfect ftranger to both. She 

f See Sped!. 
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knows no way to exprefs herfelf but by her 
tongue, and that always to fignify her meaning. 
Her eyes ferve her 'yet only to fee with, and She 
is utterly a foreigner to the language of looks and 
glances. In this I fancy you could help her 
better than any body. T have beftowed two 
months in teaching her to iigh when (he is 
not concerned, and to fmile when (he is not 
pleafed, and am alhatned to own file makes 
little or no improvement. Then (he is no more 
able now to walk, than (he was .to go at a year 
old. By walking you will eafily know, I 
mean that regular but ealy motion, which 
- gives our perfons fo irrefiftible a grace as if we 
moved to mufic, and is a kind of disengaged 
figure; or, if I may fo (peak, recitative dancings 
But the want of this I cannot blame in her, 
for I find (he has no ear, and means nothing by 
walking but to change her place. I could par- 
don too her bluihing, if (he knew how to carry 
herfelf in it, and if it did not manifestly injure 
her complexion. 

* They tell me you are a perfon who have 
feen the world, and are a judge of fine breeding; 
which makes me ambitious of fome instructions 
from you for -her improvement : which when 
you have favoured me with, I (hall further 
^ advife with you about the difpofal of this fair 
forefter in marriage; for I will make it no 
Secret to you, that her perfon and education are 
to be her fortune. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble fervant, 
CfiLIMEHE.* 
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f Being employed by Celimene da*, 
make up and fend to you her letter, I make 
bold to recommend the cafe therein mentioned 
to your confederation, becaufe (he . and 1 happen 
to differ a little in our notions. I, who am a 
rough man, am afraid the young girl is in a 
fair Way* to be fpoiled : therefore, pray, Mr«- 
Spe&ator, let us have your opinion of this fine 
thing called fine breeding ; for I am afraid it 
differs too much from that plain thing called 
good breeding. 

Your moft humble fervant V 

The general miftake among us in the" edji* 
eating our children is, that in our daughters we 
take care of their perfons, and negleft their 
minds; in our fbns we are fb intent upon adorn- 
ing their minds, that we wholly negle& their 
bodies. It is from this that you fhall fee a young 
lady celebrated and admired in all the affemblies 
about town, when her elder brother is afraid to 
come into a room. From this ill management it 
arifes, that we frequently obferre a man's life 
is half fpent before he is taken notice of; and 
a woman in the prime of her years is out of 
fafhion and neglected. The boy Ifhall confidqj 
upon feme other occafion, and at prefent flick 
to the girl: and Lam the more inclined to this, 

d Mr. Jphn Hughes was tha author of this and the pre- 
ceding letlier.' See alfo N° 33,. letter iigned. R. B. of which, 
perhaps, he-was likewift the writer. 
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becaufe I have feveral tetters which complain to 
me, that my female readqs have notunoMflood 
me for lomedays laftpaft, and take themielves 
to be unconcerned in the prefent turnof my 
writing. When a . girl is fafely brought from 
her nurfe, before ibe is capable of forming one 
fimple notion of any thing in life, ihe is delivered 
to the hands of her dancing-mailer; and with 
a collar round her neck, the pretty wild tiling 
is taught a fantailical gravity of behaviour, and 
forced to a particular way of holding her head, 
"heaving her breaft, and moving with her whole 
body ; and all this under pain of never having 
an huiband, if ihe ileps, looks, or moves awry. 
This gives the young lady wonderful workings 
of imagination, what is to pafs between her and 
this hufband, that (he is every moment told of, 
and for whom ihe ieems to be educated. Thus 
her fancy is engaged to turn all her endeavours 
to the ornament of her perion, as what muil 
determine her good and ill in this life ; and ihe 
naturally thinks, if ihe is tall enough, ihe is wife 
enough for any thing for which her education 
makes her think ihe is defigned. To make her 
an agreeable perion is the main purpofe of her 
parents; to that is all their coil, to that all their 
care dire&ed; and from this general folly of 
parents we owe our prefent numerous race of 
coquettes. Thefe rene&ions puzzle me, when 
I think of giving my advice on the fubjeft of 
managing the wild thing mentioned in the 
tetter of my correipondent. But fure there* is a 
middle way to be followed ; the management of 
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a young lady's period is not to be ovcriodked,btit 
tile erudition * of her mind is much' more to be 
regarded. According as this is managed, you 
will ice the mind followthe appetites of the body, 
or tiie body expreis the virtues ofthe mind. 

Cleomira dances with all tile elegance of Am** 
tion imaginable ; but her eyes are lo chafliled 
with the limplicity and innocence of her thoughts^ 
that Ihe raifes in her . beholders admiration and 
good-will, but no loofe hope or wild imagina- 
tion. The true art in this cafe is. To make the 
mind and bpdy improve together ; and if poffi- 
ble, to make gefture follow .thought, and not let 
thought be employed upon gefture. R f . 

N°6y. Thurfday, May 17, 1711. 

Saltartihtgentius qu&m necejfe eji probtt. Sallust. 

Too fine a dancer for a virtuous woman. 

Lucian, in one of his dialogues, introduces 
a philofopher chiding his friend for his being 
a lover, of dancing, and a frequenter of ballsy 
The .other undertakes the defence of his 
favourite diverfiqn, .which he lays, was at firfl: 
invented by the goddels Rhea, and preferred the. 
life of Jupiter himfelf, from the cruelty of his 
father Saturn. He proceeds to Ihew, that it hau 
been approved by the greateft men in all ages; 
that Homer calls Merion a fine dancer; and 
lays, that the graceful qpien and great agility 

• .Erudition feems to be ufed here in an uncommon fenfe, 
for cultivation or inftra&ion. ' 

‘ By Steele. See final note to N°6. 
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-which He had acquired by' that exercife, diftin- 
guifhed him above the reft in the armies both of 
Greeks and Trojans. 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more reputation 
by inventing the dance which is called after his 
name, than by all his other a&ions : that the 
Lacedemonians, who were the braveft people in 
Greece, gave great encouragement to this diver* 
iion, and made their Hormus (a dance much 
refembling the French Brawl) famous over all 
Alia : that there were ftill extant iome Thefla- 
lonian ftatues erefted to the honour of their beft 
dancers : and that he wondered how his brother 
philofopher could declare himfelf againft the 
opinions of thofe two perfons, whom he pro* 
fefled fo much to admire, Homer and Hefiod ; 
the latter of which compares valour and danc- 
ing together, and fays, that ‘ the gods have 
bellowed fortitude on fome men, and on others 
a difpofition for dancing.* 

Laftly,* he puts him in mind that Socrates, 
(who, in the judgment of Apollo, .was the wifeft 
of men) was not only a profefted admirer of this 
/exercife in others, but learned it himfelf when 
'he was ^n old man. 

The morofe philofopher is fo much affe&ed 
by thefe and fome other authorities, that he 
becomes a Convert to his friend, and defires he 
would take him with him when he went to his 
next ball. 

I love to ihelter myfelf under the examples of 
great men; and, I think, I have fufficiently 
fhewed that it is notbelow the dignity of thefe 
my fpeculations to take notice of the following 
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letter* which, I fuppofc, is fent me by iome 
fubftantial tradefroan about 'Change. 

•Sir, \ 

* I am a man in years, and by an 
honeft induftry in the world have acquired 
enough to giye my children a liberal education* 
though I was an utter (hanger to it myfelf. 
My eldeft daughter, a girl of fixteen, has for 
fome time been under the tuition of monfieur 
Rigadoon a dancing-mafter in the city; and I 
was prevailed upon by her and* her mother to go 
laft night to one of his balls. I rauft own to 
you, fir, that having never been to ahy fiich 
place before, I was very much pleafed and 
furprifed with that part of his entertainment 
which he called French Dancing. There were 
feveral young men and women, whole limbs 
foemed to have no other motion but purely what 
the mufic gave them. After this part was over, 
they began a diverlion which they call country 
dancing, and wherein there were alfb fome 
things not difagreeable, and divers emblematical 
figures, composed, as I guefs,'by wife men, for 
the inftrudion of youth. 

*■ Among the reft, I obferved one, which I 
think, they call “ Hunt the Squirrel,” in which 
while the woman flies the man purfues her; 
but as foon as fhe turns, he runs away, and fhe 
is obliged to follow. 

* The moral of this dance does, I think, very 
aptly recommend modefty and difcretion to the 
female fox. 



> A But as the.beft ipftitntioas areliaUe.to ft*-- 
roptions ; ,<9, £% 1 , muft acgu»ni Wh»jQ$% 
vary great aBuies are crept into this entertain- 
ment. I was amazed to lee my rirl handed by 
and banding young fellows witujo; much fami- 
liarity ; and I could not have thought it had 
been in the child... They very often made lift 
of a moil impudent and laici^ons ftep called 
“ Setting/* which I know, not b°w to deferibe 
to yon*, but by telling ,ypu that it, is the very 
reverie of “ Back to Back*** At laft an impu- 
dent young dog bid the fiddlers playa dance coded 
“ Moll Pately, and after having made two or 
three capers, ran to his partner, locked his arms 
in here, and whiiked her round cleverly above 
ground in fiich a manner, that I who lot upon 
one of the loweft benches, few further fcbove 
her fhoe than I can think fit to acquaint you 
with. I could no longer endure enormi- 
ties; wherefore juft as my girl was going to be 
made' a whirligig, I ran in, feized oh the child, 
and carried-her home. 

* Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a fool. 
I fuppofe this diverfion might be at firftinvented 
to keep up a good underfunding between young 
men and women,- and fb far l amnot againft it; 
but l fhall never allow of thefe things. I 
know not what you will, fay to this oafe at 
pwfent, but am lure had you been with, me, 
you would have feen matter of great fpepur 
ration. I am, ...... 

Yours* kC 
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I muftconfefsl am afraid that my correspon- 
dent had too much reafon to be. . a little out of 
humour at the treatment of his daughter, but I 
conclude that he would hare been much more 
fo, had. he leen one of thole killing dances, in 
which Will Honeycomb allures me they, are 
obliged to dwell almoft a minute on the fair 
one’s lips, or they will be too quick lor the 
rnulic, and dance quite out of time. 

I am not able, however, to give my final 
lentence againft this diverlion; and am of Mr. 
Cowley’s opinion, that lo much of dancing at 
leaft, as belongs to the behaviour arid an hand- 
fome carriage of the body, is extremely ufefiil, 
if not ablolutely neceflary. 

We generally form fiich ideas of people at 
firft light, as we are hardly ever penuaded to 
lay afide afterwards : for this realon, a man 
would willi to have nothing dilagreeable or 
uncomely in his approaches, and to be able to 
enter a room with a good grace. 

I might add, that a moderate knowledge in 
the little rules of good-breeding gives a man 
fome aflurance, and makes him ealy in all com- 
panies. For want of this, I have leen a pro- 
fefior of a liberal Icience at a lofs to falute a lady; 
and a moft excellent mathematician not able to 
determine whether he Ihould Hand or fit while 
my lord drank to him. 

It is the proper bulinels of a dancing-mafter 
to regulate thele matters ; though I take it to 
be a juft oblervation, that unlels you add lome- 
thing of your own to what thele fine gentlemen^ 
teach you, and which they are wholly ignorant 
Voi.. I. C c 
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of themfelves, yonwid much fooner get the 
chahider of an affixed fop, dhanof * weft-bred 


man. 


As for country dancing, it muft indeed be 
confcfled that the great familiarities between 
tiie two fezes on this occasion may fometimes 
produce very dangerous oonfetjuences ; and 1 
hate often thought that few ladies, hearts are fo 
obdurate as not to be melted by the charms of 
mufic, the force' of motion, and an handfome 
young fellow, who is continually playing before 
their eyes, and convincing them that he has the 
perfed ule of all his limbs. • * 

But as this kind of dance is the particular 
invention of our own country, and as every one 
is more or lefs a proficient in it, 1 would not 
difcountenance it; but rather fuppofe it may be 
pradifed innocently by others, as well as myfelf, 
who am often partner to my landfad^s eldeft 


• POSTSCRIPT. 

Having heard a good charader of the collec- 
tion of pidures which is to be expoied to fale 
on Friday next ; and concluding from the 
following letter that the perfbn who colleded 
them is a man of no unelegant taifte, I will be 
fo Much liis friend as to publHh it, provided the 
reader will only look upon it as filling up the 
.place of an advertifement : 
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From the Three Chairs m the Piazzas, Covent* 

Garden . 

* Sir, **»yi$, Ijli. 

* As you ate Spectator, I think we 
who make it our bufinefs to exhibit any thing 
to public view, ought to apply ouffelves to you 
for your approbation. 1 have travelled Europe 
to fumifhout a jhow for you, and have brought 
with me what has been* admired in every 
country through which I palled. Tou have 
declared in many papers, that your greateft 
delights are thofe of the eye, which I do not 
doubt but I fhall gratify with as beautiful objects 
as yours ever beheld. If caftles, forefts, nuns, 
fine women, and graceful men, can pleafe you, 
I darfe fjpromile you much fatisfaftion, if ypu 
will appeaf at-my auction on Friday next. A 
fight is, I fuppofe, as grateful to a Spectator, 
as a treat to another perfon, and therefore I hope 
you will pardon this invitation from. 

Sir, 

Tour mod: obedient humble fervant, 

X s . J. Graham.* 

* By Mr. $. Budged. See $pe£k. Vol. vii. M° 555. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr.Pinkethman’s Pantheon, or the Temple of Heathen 
Gods, the work of ievefal years,' canGfting of five pi&ures, 
the contrivance and pointing of which is beyond expreffion 
admirable. The figures, above one hundred, move their 
heads, legs, arms, and fingers, fo exa&lv in what they per* 
form, fetting one foot before another nke living creatures, 
that it deferves to be efteemed the greateft wonder of the 
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N° 68. Friday, May 18, 1711. 

aeeaggaacgaaaa a a ■ sss s 1 as i. ra a r 1 a r as ■ saa . " sss ; ■■■■■■t saaaaasasas 

Nm Art turbo futnu s Ovid, Met. i. 35J. 

We two are a multitude. 

One would think that the larger the com- 
pany is in which we are engaged, the greater 
variety of thoughts and fubje&s would be 
Harted in difcourfe ; but inftead of this, we find 
that converfation is never io much ftraitened and 
confined as in numerous aflemblies. When a 
multitude meet together on any fubjeft of dif- 
courfe, their debates are taken up chiefly with 
forms and general pofitions ; nay, if we come 
into a more contracted aflembly of men arid 
Women, the talk generally runs upon the wea- 
ther, fafhions, news, and the like public topics. 
In proportion as converfation gets into 1 * clubs 
and knots' of. friends, it deicends into particulars, 
and grows more free and communicative : but 
the moft open, ^ inftru&ive, and. unreferved 
difcourfe, is that which pafles between two 

age. In the Little Piazza, Co vent-garden. Price is. 63 . ; 
is. and the loweft 63 . See N° 31, where the vifitation of 
Mr. Pinkethman’s Heathen Gods is mentioned among the 
diverfions then in vogue. See alfo Tat. N* 129, N° 167, N° 
171, notes and adv. concerning moving pi&nrei, &e. 

- *#• At Drnry-lane, this evening,' The Scornful, Lady. 
The S. Lady by Mrs. Oldfield ; Lovelds, Mr. Wilks; 
Younglefi, Mr. Mills ; Welford, Mr. Bickerftaff ; More- 
craft, Mr. Bullock; Rover, Mr. Cibber; Poet, Mr. Norris; 
Martha, Mrs. Bieknell ; Abigail, Mrs. Willis ; and . Saville, 
byMr. Dogget. The fame, A. BickerftafPs Burial ; or Work 
for the upholders. ' Sped:, in folio. 
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perfbns who are familiar and intimate friends. 
On thefe occafions, ft man gives a loofe to every 
paffion and eveiy thought that is uppermoit, 
difcovers his moil retired opinions of periods 
and things, tries the beauty and ftrcngth of his 
fcntiments, and expofes hb whole foul to the 
examination of his friend. 

Tully was the firft who obferved, that friend- 
fhip improves happinefs and abates mifery, by 
the doubling of our joy, and dividing of our 
grief; a thought’ in which he hath been followed 
by all the effayers upon friendlhip, that have 
yrritten fincehb time. Sir Francis Bacon has 
finely defcribed other advantages, or, as he calls 
them, fruits of friendlhip; and, indeed, there 
b no fubje# of morality which has been better 
handled and more exhaufted than this. Among 
the feiftspd fine things which have been fpoken 
of it, I^iall beg leave to quote fome out of a 
very ancient author, whole book would be 
regarded by our modern wits as one of the moil 
fliining trails of morality that is extant, if it 
appeared under the name of a Confucius, or of 
any celebrated Grecian philofbpher: I mean the 
little apocryphal treatife, intitled The Wifdom 
of the Son of Sirach. How .finely has he 
defcribed the art of making friends, by an oblig- 
ing and affable behaviour! And laid down that 
precept, which a late excellent author has deli- 
vered as his - own. That we fhould have many 
well-wifhers, but few friends. . * Sweet language 
will multiply friends; and a fair fpeaking tongue 
will increafe kind greetings. Be in peace with 
many, neverthelefs have but one counfellor of 
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a thoufandV With -what prudence does he 
caution us in the choice of our friends ! And 
with what ftrokes of nature (I could almoft fay 
of humour) has he deferibed the behaviour of a 
treacherous and felf-intereftcd friend ! ' * It 
thou wouldeft get a friend, prove him fir ft, 
and be not hafty to credit him : for fomc man 
is a friend for his own oedhfion, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble. And tfiere is 
a friend, who being turned to enmity and ftrife, 
will difeover thy reproach.’ Again, * Some 
friend is a companion at the table, and will not 
continue in the day of thy aftli&ion : but in 
thy profperity he will be as thyfelf, and will 
be bold over thy fervants. If thou be brought 
low he will be againft thee, and hide himfclf 
from thy face 1 .’ What can be more ftrong 
and pointed than the following verle ? * Sepa- 

rate thyfelf from thine enemies, and take heed 
of thy friends.’ In the next words he parti - 
cularifes one of thofe fruits of friendlhip which 
is deferibed at length by the two famous authors 
abovementioned, and falls into a general eulo- 
gium of friendlhip, which is very juft as well 
as very fublime. * A faithful friend is a 
ftrong defend^; and he that hath found fuch 
an one, hath found a treafure. Nothing doth 
Countervail a faithful friend, and his excel- 
lency is invaluable. A faithful friend is the 
medicine of life ; and they that fear the Lord 
lhall find him. Whofo feareth the Lord (hall 
diredl his friendlhip aright ; for as he is ; fo 


b Ecdus. vi. 5, 6. 


1 Ibid. vi. 7. & feq. 
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(hall his neighbour (that is his friend) be 
alio V I do not remember to have met with 
any faying that has pleafed me more than that 
of a friend’s being the medicine of life, to ex- 
prefs the efficacy of friendfhip in healing the 
pains and anguifh which naturally cleave to our 
exiftence in this world; and am wonderfully 
pleafed with the turn in the lad fentence, that a 
virtuous man fhall as a bleffing meet with a 
friend who is as virtuous as himfelf. There is 
another faying in the fame author, which would 
have been very much admired in an heathen 
writer : * Forfake not an old friend, for the new 
is not comparable to him : a new friend is as 
new wine ; when it is old thou flialt drink it 
with pleafure *.’ With what ftrength of allu- 
fion, and force of thought, has he deferibed the 
breaches and violations of friendfhip? — Whofo 
cafteth a ftone at the birds frayeth them away ; 
and he that upbraideth his friend, breaketh 
friendfhip. Though thou draweft a fword at a 
friend, yet dcfpair not, for there may be a 
returning to favour. If thou haft opened thy 
mouth againft thy friend fear not, for there may 
be a reconciliation ; except for upbraiding, or 
pride, or difclofing of fccrcts, or a treacherous 
wound ; for, for thefc things every friend will 
depart 1 ".’ We may obferve in this and fevcral 
other precepts in this author, thole little familiar 
inftances and illuftrations which are fb much 
admired in the moral writings of Horace and 

k Ecclus. vi. 15 — 18. 1 Ibid. ix. 10. 

n> Ibid. ix. 20, 21, 22. 
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Epi&etus. There am very beautiful inftanecs 
of this nature in the following paffages, which 
are likewife written upon tne. fame fubjedt: 
* Whofo difeovereth fecrets, lofeth his credit, 
and fhall never find a friend to his mind. Love 
thy friend, and be faithful unto him; but if 
thou bewrayeth his fecrets, follow no more after 
him : for as . a man hath deftroyed lib enemy, 
fo haft thou loft the love of thy friend; as one 
that letteth a bird go out of his hand, fo haft thou 
let thy friend go, and fliall. not get him again: 
follow after hiim no more, for he is (06 far oft; 
he b as a roe elcaped out of the fhare. As for 
a wound it may.be bound up, and after reviling 
there may be a reconciliation ; but he that be- 
wrayeth fecrets, is without hope".' 

Among the feveral* qualifications of a good 
friend, this wife man has very juftly tingled 
out conftancy and faithfiilnefs as the principal : 
to thefe, others have added virtue, knowledge, 
diferetion, equality in age’ and fortune, and as 
Cicero Calls it, * Morum comitas ,* * a pleafant- 
nefs of temper/ If I were to give my opinion 
upon fuch an exhaufted fubjed, I fhould join 
to thefe other qualifications a certain equability 
or evennefs of behaviour. A man bften con- 
trails a friendfhip with one whom perhaps he 
does not find out till after a year’s converfation ; 
when on a Hidden fome latent ill- humour breaks 
out upon him, which he never difeovered or 
fufpe&ed at his firfi entering into an intimacy 
with him. There are feveral perfons who in 

" ficclu*. xxvii. i6 f it feq. 
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fome certain periods of their lives are in^xpref- 
fibly agreeable, and in others as odious and 
deteftable. Martial has given, us a very pretty 
picture of one of this Ipccies, in the following 
epigram: * . s .. 

* Difficilis, f otitis, jucunSus, acerbus es idem. 

Nee tecum pojfum vivere, nee fine te* 

Epic.' si. 47. 

c In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, plealant fellow ; 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and Ipleen about dice. 
There is no living with thee, ;nor without thee.* 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in 
a friendfhip with one, who by thefe changes 
and viciffitude* of humour, is fometimes ami- 
able, and iometimes odious i- and as moft men 
are at forqe times in an admirable frame and 
difpolition of mind, it lhould be one of the 
greateft talks of wifdom to keep ourfelves 
well when we are lb; and never to go out of 
that which is the agreeable part of our £ha» 
raster. C*< 

0 By Addifon, dated, it Teems from Chelfea. See final note 
to N° 7, and N° iai, on capital letters. 

*.* At the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, May 15, a comedy 
called The Fortune Hunters, or Two Fools well met. Y. 
Wealthy, Mr. Wilks; Maria, Mrs. Oldfield; Sir W. 
Wealthy, Mr. Bullock; Tom Wealthy, Mr. Mills; Mr. 
Spruce, Mr. Norris ; Mr. Shamtown, Mr. Pack; Litdegad, 
Mr. -Bowman; Lady Sly, Mrs. Powell; Sophia, Mrs.Oox^ 
and Mrs, Spruce, by Mrs.Bicknell.— Spe&. in folio. 

* # * May 17. The Scornful Lady, for the benefit of Mr. 
BickerftafF; ana on Friday May 18, The tragedy of CEdipus. 
CEdipus by Mr. Powell ; Adraftus by Mr. Booth ; Creon 
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N° 69. Saturday, May 19, 1711. 


Hie Jegetes, illic veniunt ftUeiHs uvee: 

Arborei foetus alibi, atque injuffa virefeunt 
Granina. Nome vines , eroceos set Tmolus odores, 

India mittit ebur , nullts fua thttra S abort T 

At Cbalybes mdiferrwn, virofaque Pontus 

Ca/lorea , Eliadum patmas Epirus equarumt 

Continue bos leges , eeternaque fadtra certis 

Impojmt natura Ion s — - Virg. Georg. i. 54. 

This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres fuits; 

That other loads the trees with happy fruits ; 

A fourth with graft, unbidden, decks the ground : 

Thus Tmolus is with yellow fafiron crown’d ; 

• India black ebon and white iv’ry bears ; 

And loft Idume weeps her od’rous tears : 

Thus Pontus fends her beaver Hones' from far ; 

And naked Spaniards temper Heel for war : 

Epirus for th’ Elean. chariot breeds 
. (In hopes of palms) a race of Tunning Heeds. 

This is th’ original contract; thefe the laws 
Impos’d by nature, and by nature’s caufc. Drydek. 

There is no place in the. town which I fb 
much love to frequent a& the Royal Exchange. 
It gives me a fecret fatisfa&ion, and in fbjne 
meafure gratifies my vanity, as I am an English- 
man, to fee fo rich an aflembly of countrymen 
and foreigners, confulting together upon the 
private bufmeft of mankind, and making this 

by Mr. Keene » Hsetnoft by Mr.. Mills ; Terefias by Mr. 
Beman ; Phorbas by Mr. Hufband; JEgeon by Mr. Cory ; 
Ghoft by Mr. Eirington ; the Four Citizens by Mr. Lee, 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Bullock, and Mr. Peck ; JocaHa by Mis. 
Knight; Euridice by Mrs. Bradfhaw. — Note, the tickets 
given out for the Rover will be taken for this play. Ibidem. 
N»68. 
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metropolis a kind of emporium for the whole 
earth. . I nauft confefs I look upon high- change 
to be a great council, in which all confiderable 
nations have their reprefentatives. Fa&ors in 
the trading world are what ambaffadors are in 
the politic world; they negotiate affairs, con- 
clude treaties, and maintain a good correfpond- 
ence between thole wealthy iocieties of men 
that are divided from one another by leas and 
oceans, or live on the different extremities of 
a continent. I have often been plealed to hear 
difputes adj ufted between an inhabitant of 
Japan and an alderman. of London, or to fee 
a fubjeft of the Great Mogul entering into a 
league with one of the Czar of Mufcovy. I am 
infinitely delighted in mixing with thele feveral 
minifters of commerce, as they are diftinguiihed 
by their different walks and different languages. 
Sometimes 1 am joftled among a body of Arme- 
nians ; fometimes I am loft in a crowd of Jews; 
and fometimes make one in a groupe of Dutch- 
men. I am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at 
different times ; or rather fancy myfelf like the 
old philoibpher, who upon being alked what 
countryman he was, replied, that he was a citi- 
zen of the world. 

Though I very frequently vilit this bufy mul- 
titude of people, I am known to nobody there 
but my friend fir Andrew, who often finiles 
upon me as he lees me buftling in the crowd, 
but at the lame time connives at my prefence 
. without taking further notice of me. There is 
indeed a merchant of Egypt, who juft knows 
me by fight, having formerly remitted me lorne 
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money to Grand Cairo p ; but as I am not verfed 
in the modern Coptic, our conferences go no 
farther than a bow and a grimace. 

This grand fcenc of bufinefs gives me an 
infinite variety of folid and fubflantial enter- 
tainments. As I am a great lover of mankind, 
my heart naturally overflows with pleafiire at 
the fight of a profperous and happy multitude, 
infomuch that at many public folcmnities I 
cannot forbear expreffing my joy with tears that 
have flolen down my cheeks. For this reafon 
I am wonderfully delighted to fee fuch a body 
of men thriving in their own private fortunes, 
and at the fame time promoting the public flock; 
or in other words, railing eflates for their own 
families, by bringing into their country what- 
ever is wanting, and carrying out of it whatever 
is fuperfluous. 

Nature feems to have taken a particular care 
to diffeminate her bleflings among the different 
.regions of the world, with an eye to this mutual 
intercourfe and traffic among mankind, that the 
natives of the feveral parts of the globe might 
have a kind of dependence upon one another, 
and be united together by their common interefl. 
Almofl every degree produces fomething pecu- 
liar to it. The food often grows in one country, 
and the fauce in another. The fruits of Portugal 
are corrc&ed by the products of Barbadocs, and 
the infulion of a China plant is fweetened by 
the pith of an Indian cane. The Philippic 
iflands give a flavour to our European bowls. 


p Sec N° I. paragr. 4, 
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The iingle drefs of a woman of quality is often 
the product of an hundred climates. The muff 
and the fan come together from the different 
ends of the earth. The fcarf is fent from the 
torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath the pole. 
The brocade petticoat riles out of the mines of 
Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the bowels 
of Indoftan. 

If we confider our own country in its natural 
profpeCfc, without any of the benefits and advan- 
tages of commerce, what a barren uncomfortable 
fpot of earth falls to our (hare ! Natural hifto- 
rians tell us, that no fruit grows originally 
among us, beiidcs hips and haws, acorns and 
pig-nuts, with other delicacies of the like nature; 
that our climate of itfelf, and without the affift- 
ancc of art, can make no farther advances 
towards a plumb than to a floe, and carries an 
apple to no greater perfection than a crab: 
that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our 
apricots, and cherries, are flrangers among us, 
imported in different ages, and naturalized in 
our Englifh gardens ; and that they would all 
degenerate and fall away into the trafh of our 
own country, if they were wholly pegleCted by 
the planter, and left to the mercy of our fun 
and foil. Nor has traffic more enriched our 
vegetable world, than it has improved the w hole 
face of nature among us. Our fhips are laden 
with the harveft of every climate. Our tables 
are flored with fpiccs, and oils, and wines. Our 
rooms are filled with pyramids of China, and 
adorned with the workmanfhip of Japan. Our 
.morning’s draught comes to us from the remoteft 
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comers of the earth. We repair our bodies by 
the drags of America, and repofe ourfelves 
under Indian canopies. My friend fir Andrew 
calls the vineyards of France our gardens; the 
fpice-iflands, our hot-beds; the Persians our 
filk-weavers, and the Chinefe our potters. Na- 
ture indeed furnifhes us with the bare neceffaries 
of life, but traffic gives us a great variety of what 
is ufeful, and at the fame time lupplies us with 
every thing that is convenient and ornamental. 
Nor is it the lead part of this our happinefs, that 
whilft we enjoy the remoteft products of the 
north and fouth, we are free from thofe extre- 
mities of weather which give them birth ; that 
our eyes are refrelhcd with the green fields of 
Britain, at the fame time that our palates are 
feafted with fruits that rife between’ the tropics. 

For thefe rcafons there are not more ufeful 
members in a commonwealth than merchants. 
They knit mankind together in a mutual inter- 
courfe of good offices, diftribute the gifts of 
nature, find work for the poor, add wealth to 
the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our 
Englifh merchant converts the tin of his own 
country into gold, and exchanges its wool for 
rubies. The Mahometans are clothed in our 
Britifh manufacture, and the inhabitants of the 
frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of our 
iheep. 

When I have been upon the ’Change, I have 
often fancied one of our old kings ftanding in 
perfon, where he is reprefented in effigy, and 
looking down upon the wealthy concourfe of 
people with which that place is every day filled. 
3 
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In this cafe, how would he be furprifed to hear 
all the languages of Europe fpoken in this little 
lpot of his former dominions, and to fee fo many 
private men, who in his time would have been 
the vaffals of fome powerful baron, negotiating 
like princes for greater fums of money than 
were formerly to be met with in the royal 
treafury ! Trade, without enlarging the Britiih 
territories, has given us a kind of additional 
empire. It has multiplied the number of the 
rich, made our landed eftates infinitely more 
valuable than they were formerly, and added to 
them an accefiion of other eftates as valuable 
as the lands themfelves. C’. 

. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

This day [May 15] is publifhed, An EfTay on Criti- 
cifra. Printed for W. Lewis in Ruflel-ftreet, Covent garden, 
and fold by W. Taylor, at the Ship in Paternofter-row ; T. 
Ofbom in Gray Vinn, near the Walks ; J. Greaves in St. 
James Vftreet; and J. Morphew, near Stationer’s-Hall. 
Price is. — Sped, in folio, N° 65. 

* # * Compleat fets of this paper for the month of April, are 
to be Ibid by Mr. Greaves, St. James’s-ftrcet ; Mr. Lewis, at 
Tom's coffee-houfe ; Mr. Lillie, at the corner of Beaufort- 
buildings; Mr. Sanger, at the Temple-gate; Mr. Lloyd, 
near the church in the Temple ; Mr. Knapton, in St. Paul's 
charch-yard ; Mr. Round, ii#IExchange-aIIey ; and Mr. 
Baldwin, in Warwick-lane: where alfo may be had thofe 
for the month of March. Ibidem . 

4 By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea, See note 
to N° 7, ad finem , and N° 121, final note. 
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N° 70. Monday, May 31, 1711. 


Ititerdum vulgus reflum videt. 

Hor. I Ep. ii. 63. 

Sometimes the vulgar fee and judge aright. 

When I travelled, I took a particular delight 
in hearing the fongs and fables that are come 
from father to fon, and are moil; in vogue among 
the common people of the countries through 
which I palTed ; for it is impoflible that any 
thing fhould be univerfally tailed and approved 
by a multitude, though they arc only the rabble 
of a nation, which hath not in it fome -peculiar 
aptnefs to pleafe and gratify the mind of man. 
Human nature is the fame in all reaionablc 
creatures; and whatever falls in with it, will 
meet with admirers amongft readers of all qua- 
lities and conditions. Molicre, as we are told 
by Monfieur Boileau, uicd to read all his 
comedies to an old woman who was his houfe- 
keeper, as ihe fat with him at her work by the 
chimney-corner ; and could foretel the fuccefs 
of his play in the theatre, from the reception it 
met at his fire-fide: for he tells us the audience 
always followed the* old woman, and never 
failed to laugh in the fame place. 

I know nothing which more fhews the eifen- 
tial and inherent perfection of fimplicity of 
thought r , above that which I call the Gothic 

T See Dennis’s Original Let. fam. mor. & crit. 8vo. 1721, 
p. 166, & feq. Letter to Henry Cromwell, efq. on Simpli- 
city in Poetical Compofition. 
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manner in writing, than this, that the firft 
pleafes all kinds of palates, and the latter only 
liich as have formed to themfelves a. wrong 
artificial tafte upon little ^fanciful authors and 
writers of epigram. Homer, Virgil, or Milton, 
fo far as the language of their, poems is under* 
Rood, will pleafe a reader of plain common fenle, 
who would neither relilh nor comprehend an 
epigram of Martial, or a poem of Cowley : lo, 
on the contrary, an ordinary long or ballad that 
is the delight of the common people, cannot fail 
to pleafe all fuch readers as are not unqualified 
for the entertainment by their affe&ation or 
ignorance ; and the reafoji is plain, becaufe the 
fame paintings of nature, which reeommend it 
to the moll ordinary reader, will appear beautiful 
to the moll refined. 

The old long of Chevy-Chafe is the favourite 
ballad of the common people of England, and 
Ben Jonlon uled to lay he had rather have been 
the author of it than of all his works. Sir Philip 
Sidney, in his difcourfe of poetry, Ipeaks of it 
in the following wprds: * I never heard the old 
long of Percy and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart more moved than with a trumpet ; and 
yet it is fung by fome blind crowder with no 
rougher voice than rude llyle ; which being lo 
evil apparelled in the dull and cobweb of that 
uncivil age, what would it work trimmed in the 
gorgeous eloquence of Pindar ?’ For my own 
part, .1 am lo profefled an admirer of this anti- 
quated fong, that I lhall give my reader a critique 
upon it, without ' any further apology for fo 
doing. 

" Vot.1. Dd 
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The greateft modem critics have laid it down 
as a rule. That an heroic poem ihould be 
founded upon fome important precept of mora- 
lity, adapted to the conllitution of the country 
in which the poet writes. Homer and Virgil 
have formed their plans in this view. As Greece 
was a collection. of many governments, who 
foffered very much among themfelves, and gave 
the Pcrfian emperor, who was their common 
enemy, many advantages over them by their 
mutual jealoufies and animoiities, Homer *, in 
order to eitabliih among them an union, which 
was fo neceflary for their iafety, grounds his 
poem upon the diicords of the feveral Grecian 
princes who were engaged in a confederacy 
againft an Afiatic prince, and the foveral ad- 
vantages which the enemy gained by fitch 
difcords. At the time the poem we are now 
treating of was written, the diflenfions of the 
barons *, who were then fo many petty princes 

* This anachronifm with refpe£t to Homer cannot efcape 
notice. See Spe&. Vol. v. N° 327. Homer flourilhed 850 
yean before the Chriftian sera, ana according to othen 980, 
which calculation places him near the age of Solomon, agree- 
ably to what is (aid N°327. 

* There is here a mnilar chronological inaccuracy with 
refpeft to Chevy-Chafe. The diflenfions of the barons were 
long over before the event which is commonly fuppofed to 
have given occafion to this ballad. The battle of Otterburn, 
nfually called Chevy-Chafe, was fought A. D. 1388, in the 
reigns of Richard 111 of England, ana Robert II. of Scotland. 
Othen with lefs probability nave brought down the adion to 
the reigns of Henry IV. of England, and James 1 . of Scot- 
land. This critique on Chevy-Chafe fubjeded the author to 
die ridicule of Dr. William Wagftaff, and gave birth to the 
mock critique of -Tom Thumb, m that author's Works, 8vo. 
1725, where there is little if any thing, worth reading. It 
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ran very High, whether they quarrelled among 
themfolves, or with their neighbours, and pro- 
duced unfpeakable calamities to the country. 
The poet, to deter men from fuch unnatural 
contentions, defcribes a bloody battle and dread- 
ful fcene of death, occafioned by the mutual 
feuds which reigned in the families of an Eng- 
lilh and Scotch nobleman. That he defigned 
this for the inftru&ion of his poem, we may 
learn from his four laft lines, in which, after 
the example of the modem tragedians, he draws 
from it a precept for the benefit of his readers: 

* God lave the king, and blefs the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace ; 

And grant henceforth that foul debate 
’Twixt noblemen may ceafe.' 

The next point obferved by the greateft heroic 
poets hath been to celebrate perfons and actions 
which do honour to their country: thus Virgil’s 
hero was the founder of Rome, Homer’s a prince 
of Greece ; and for this reafon Valerius Flaccus 
and Statius, who were both Romans, might be 
juftly derided for having chofon the expedition 
of the Golden Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, 
for the fubjefts of their epic writings. 

The poet before us has not only found out an 
hero in his own country, but raifos the reputa- 
tion of it by feveral beautiful incidents. The 

was I ike wife honoured with the notice and animadverfions of 

f ohn Dennis. See Dennis’s Original Letters, ut Jupra , and 
>r. Johnfon’s laves of Englifh Poets, vol.ii. page 441, 8vo. 
1781. 1 


Do a , 
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Englifh arc the firft who take the field, and the 
laft who quit it. .The Englifh bring only fifteen 
hundred to the battle, the, Scotch two thoufand. 
The Englifh keep the field with fifty-three ; the 
Scotch retire with fifty-five: all the reft on each 
fide being flain in battle. But the moft remark- 
able circumftance of this kind, is the different 
manner in which the Scotch and Englifh kings 
receive the news of this fight and of the great 
men*s deaths who commanded in it : 

* This news was brought to Edinburgh, 

Where Scotland’s king did reign. 

That brave earl Douglas fuddenly 
Was with an arrow flain. 

* O heavy news, king James did fay, 

Scotland can witnefs be, 

I have not any captain more 
Of fiich account as he. 

* Like tidings to king Henry came 

Within as fhort a fpace , 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was flain in Chevy-Chafe. 

* Now God be with him, faid our king, 

Sith ’twill no better be, 

I truft I have within my realm 
Five hundred as good as he. 

* Yet fhall not Scot, nor Scotland fay. 

But 1 will vengeance ^take. 

And be revenged on them, all 
F6r brave lord Percy’s fake. 

* Impoffible ! for it was more than three times the diftaace; 
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4 This vow full well the king perform’d 
After on Humble-down, 

In one day fifty knights were (lain. 

With lords of great renown. 

4 And of the reft of fmall account 
Did many thoufands die, &c. 

At the lame time that our poet Ihews a laudable 
partiality to his countrymen, he reprefen ts the 
Scots after a manner not unbecoming lo bold' 
and brave a people : 

4 Earl Douglas on a milk-white fteed, 

Moft like a baron bold. 

Rode foremoft of the company, 

Whofe armour (hone like gold.’ 

His fentiments and a&ions are every way fuit- 
able to an hero. One of us two, fays he,- mull 
die : I am an earl as well as yourfelf, lo that you 
can have no pretence for refuling the combat : 
however, fays he, it is pity, and indeed would 
be a lin, that fo many innocent men Ihould pc- 
rilh for our lakes, rather let you and I end our 
quarrel in lingle fight : 

4 Ere thus I will out-braved be, 

One of us two (hall die ; 

I know thee well, an earl thou art. 

Lord Percy, fo am I. 

4 But truft me, Percy, pity it were 
And great offence to kill 

Any of thefe our harmlefs men. 

For they have done no ill. 
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* Let thou and I the battle try. 

And fet our men alkie $ 

Accurlt be he, lord Percy faid. 

By whom it is deny'd. 

When thele brave men had diilinguifhed 
themfelves in the battle, and in fingle combat 
with each other, in the midft of a generous par- 
ley, full of heroic fentiments, the Scotch earl 
falls ; and with his dying words encourages his 
men to revenge his death, reprefenting to them, 
as the mod bitter circumftance of it, that his 
rival law him fall : 

‘ With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an Englifh bow. 

Which liruck earl Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 

* Who never fpoke more words than thefe. 

Fight on, my merry-men all. 

For why, my life is at an end. 

Lord Percy lees me fall.* 

Merry-men, in the language of thole times, is no 
more than a cheerful word for companions and 
fellow-loldiers. A paflage in the eleventh book 
of Virgil's AEncid is very much to be admired, 
where Camilla, in her laft agonies, inftead of 
weeping over the wound ihe had received, as 
one might have expected from a warrior of her 
fex, conliders only (like the hero of whom wc 
are now lpeaking) how the battle ihould be 
continued after her death : 

* Turn fie expiransy &c. xi. 820. 

* A gathering mift overclouds her cheerful eyes; 

And from her cheeks the rofy colour flies. 
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Then turns to her, whom of her female train. 

She trailed molt, and thus ihe (peaks with pain: 

Acca, *tis paft ! he fwims before my fight. 

Inexorable death ; and claims his right. 

Bear my lalt words to Tumus ; fly with (peed. 

And bid him timely to my charge fucceed: 

Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve : 

Farewell.———* Dbydew 

Tumus did not die in lb heroic a manner; 
though our poet leems to have had his eye upon 
Turnus’s fpeech in the laft verle : 

‘ Lord Percy lees me fall/ 

c Vici/li, et viftum tender e palmas 

Aujonii videre ’ A 5 k. xii. 936. 

The Latin chiefs have feen me beg my life. 

Dbyden. 

Earl Percy's lamentation over his enemy is 
generous, beautiful, and paffionate; I mull only 
caution the reader not to let the limplicity of 
the fiyle, which one may well pardon in lb old 
a poet, prejudice him againft the greatnels of the 
thought: 

* Then leaving life, earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand. 

And faid, earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would 1 had loll my land. 

c O Chrift! my very heart doth bleed 
With forrow for thy fake ; 

For lure a more renowned knight 
Mifchance did never take.* 

The beautiful line, ( Taking the dead man by 
the hand,* will put the reader in mind of 
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^Eneas’s behaviour towards Laufus, whom he 
himfelf had fLairi as he came to the refcue of his 
aged father : 

* At vero ut vultum vidit morientis , et ora 
Ora modis Ancbifiades pallentia miris ; 

Jngemuit, miferans gravity, dextransque tedendit * 

JEu. xii. 821. 

* The .pious prince beheld young Laufus dead ; 

He griev’d, he wept, then gralp’d his hand and faid,* 

&c. Dryden. 

I lhall take another opportunity to confidcr 
the other parts of this old long. C w . 

At Drury-lane, May si, The Libertine deftroyed. 
Don John by Mr. Mills ; Jacomo, Mr. Johnfon ; Antonio, 
Mr. Thurmond ; Lopez, Mr. Bickerftaff ; Francifco, Mr. 
Keene; Leonora, Mrs. Knight; Maria, Mrs. Porter; Odtavia, 
Mifs Sherborne; -Flavia, Mifs Willis; Shepherds, Mr. Norris, 
Mr. Leigh, Mr. Pack, and Mr. Bulkhead. May 22, The 
Squire or Alfatia. Sped. in folio. 

The Squire by Mr. Bullock ; Sir W. Belfond, Mr. Pen- 
kethman ; Y. Belfond, Mr. Wilks ; Sir Edw. B. by Mr. 
Keene ; Trueman, Mr. Mills ; Cheatly, Mr. BickerdaiF ; 
Sham well, Mr.Bullock, jun.; Lolpoop, Mr.Crofs; Scrapeall, 
Mr. Norris; Ifabella, Mrs. Rogers; Terefa, Mrs. Oldfield t 
Mrs. Termagant, Mrs. Knight ; Lucy, Mifs Sherborne ; 
Ruth, Mrs. Powell ; with dancing by Mrs. Bicknell. 

On Tnurfilay, May 24, The Marplot, or fecond Part of 
The Bufy Body. The part of Marplot' by Mr. Pack; Don 
Perriera, Mr. Dogget; Colon. Ravelin, Mr. Wilks; C. 
Gripe, Mr. Mills ; D. Lopez, Mr. Bowen ; Lorenzo, Mr. 
Norris; Madem. Joneton, Mrs. Bradfhaw ; Ifabinda, Mrs. 
Porter; D* Perriera, Mrs. Santlow ; and Govcrnante by Mrs. 
Willis. — Sped, in folio.' 

w By Addifon, dated, as the lignature feems to denote, from 
Chdfea. • See N°74; and final note to N° 7. 
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N°7i. Tuefday, May 22 , 1711. 

Scribere jujjit amor. Ovid. Epift. iv. 10. 

Love bade me write. 

• / 

The entire conqueft of our paffions is fo 
difficult a work, that they who defpair of it 
ihould think of a lefs difficult talk, and only 
attempt to regulate theifi. But there is a third 
thing which may contribute not only to the eafe, 
but alfo to the pleafure of our life ; and that is 
refining our paffions to a greater elegance than 
we receive them from nature. When the paf- 
fion is Love, this work is performed in inno- 
cent, though rude and uncultivated minds, by 
the mere force and dignity of the objeft. There 
are forms which naturally create reipeA in the 
beholders, and at once inflame and chaftife the 
imagination. Such an impreffion as this gives 
an immediate ambition to deferve, in order to 
pleafe. This caufe and effeA are beautifully 
deferibed by Mr. Dryden in the fable of Cymon 
and Iphigenia. After he has reprefented Cymon 
fo ftupid, that 

• He whittled as he went, for want of thought;* 

he makes him fall into the following fcenc, and 
fhews its influence upon him fo excellently, that 
it appears as natural as wonderful : 

* It happen’d oh a fummer’s holiday. 

That to the greenwood- ihade he took his way; . 
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His quarter-ftaff, which he cou’d ne'er forfake. 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 

He trudg'd along, unknowing what he fought. 
And whittled as he went, for want of thought. 

' By chance conduced, or by thirft conftrain'd, 
The deep recedes of the grove he gain'd j 
Where in a plain, defended by the wood. 

Crept thro* the matted grafs a cryttal flood, 

By which an alabatter fountain ftood : 

And on the margin of the fount was laid 
(Attended by her (laves) a deeping maid. 

Like Dian and her nyitiphs, when tir’d with fport. 
To rett by cool Eurotas they refort : 

The dame herielf the goddels Well exprels'd. 

Not more dittinguilh’d by her purple veft. 

Than by the charming features of her face. 

And e'en in dumber a fuperior grace j 
Her comely limbs compos’d with decent care. 

Her body (haded with a flight cymarr j 
Her bofom to the view was only bare : 

The fanning wind upon her bofom blows. 

To meet the fanning wind the bofom role ; 

The dinning wind and purling dreams continue her. 
repole. 

* The fool of nature ftood with ftupid eyes. 

And gaping mouth, that teftify’d furprife ; 

Fix'd on her face, nor could remove his flght. 

New as he was to love, and novice in delight : 
Long mute he ftood, and leaning on his ftaff. 

His wonder witnefs'd with an idiot laugh ; 

Then would have fpoke, but by his glimm'ring 
fenfe 

Firft found his want of words, and fear'd offence : 
Doubted for what he was he fhould be known. 

By his clown-acccntj and his country-tone.' 

But left: this fine deicription fhould be ex- 
cepted againft, as the creation of that great mafter 
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Mr. Dryden, and not an account of what has 
really ever happened in the world, 1 {hall give 
you verbatim, the epiftle of an enamoured foot- 
man in the country to his miftrefs. Their 
fumames Ihall not be inierted, becaufe their 
paffions demand a greater refpedl than is due 
to their quality. James is fervant in a great 
family, and Elizabeth waits upon the daughter 
of one as numerous, fome miles off her lover. 
James, before he beheld Betty, was vain of 
his ftrength, a rough wreftler, and quarrelfome 
cudgel-player ; Betty a public dancer at may- 
poles, a romp at ftool-ball : he always following 
idle women, fhe playing among the peafants : he 
a country bully, Ihe a country coquette. But 
love has made her conftantly in her miftrefs’s 
chamber, where the young lady gratifies a fecret 
paffion of her own, by making Betty talk of 
James ; and James is become a conttant waiter 
near his matter's apartment, in reading as well 
as he can, romances. I cannot learn who Molly 
is, who it leems walked ten miles to carry the 
angry meffage, which gave occafion to what 
follows. 

‘ Mr dear Betty, May 14, i 7 n. 

* Remember your bleeding lover, 
who lies bleeding at the wounds Cupid made 
with the arrows he borrowed at the eyes of 
Venus, which is your fweet perfon. 

* Nay more, with the token you fent me for 
my love and fervice offered to your fweet per- 
lon ; which was your bale refpedls to my ill 
conditions; when alas! there is no ill conditions 
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in me, but quite contrary; all love and purity, 
especially to your Sweet perfon ; but all this I 
take as a jell. 

* But the fad and difmal news which Molly 
brought me Struck me to the heart, which was 
it feems, and is, your ill conditions for my love 
and reSpedts to you. 

* For She told me, if I came forty times to 
you, you would not Speak with me, which 
words I am fure is a great grief to me. 

* Now my dear, if I may not be permitted 
to your fwcct company, and to have the hapr 
pincSs of Speaking with your fweet perfon, I 
beg the favour of you to accept of this my Secret 
mind and thoughts, which hath fo long lodged 
in my breafl, the which if you do not accept, I 
believe will go nigh to break my heart. 

* For indeed, my dear, I love you above all 
the beauties I ever Saw in all my life. 

* The young gentleman, and my mailers 
daughter, the Londoner that is come down to 
marry her, fat in the arbour moll part of lall 
night. Oh, dear Betty, mull the nightingales 
fmg to thole who marry for money, and not to 
us true lovers ! Oh, my dear Betty, that we 
could meet this night where we uled to do in 
the wood ! 

* Now, my dear, if I may not have the blcf- 
ling of killing your Tweet lips, I beg I may 
have the happinefs of killing your fair hand, 
with a few lines from your dear felf, prclented 
by whom you pleale or think fit. I believe, 
if time would permit me, I could write all 
day; but the time being lhort, and paper little. 
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no more from your never-failing lover till 
death, 

James V 


Poor James ! fince his time and paper were 
fo (hort, I that have more than I can ufe well 
of both, will put the Sentiments of this kind 
letter (the Ryle of which feems to be confuSed 
with feraps he had got in hearing and reading 
what he did not understand) into what he 
meant to exprefs. 

* Dear Creature, 

* Can you then negledfc him who has 
forgot all his recreations and enjoyments, to 
pine away his life in thinking of you ? When 
I do fo, you appear more amiable to me than 
Venus does in the moft beautiful description that 

z This man's name was James Hirft. He was a Servant 
to the Hon. Edward Wortley, efq; and in delivering a 
parcel of letters to his matter, gave by miftake this letter, 
which he had juft prepared for his Sweetheart, and kept in its 
ftead one of his matter’s. He quickly returned to re&ify 
the blunder, but it was too late. Unfortunately the letter to 
Betty was the firft that prefented itfelf to Mr.Wortley, who 
had indulged his curiofity in reading the love-tale of his ena- 
moured footman. James requefted to have it returned in 
vain. ‘ No, James;’ faid his matter, * you {hall be a great 
man, and this letter mutt appear in the Spectator.’ 

James Succeeded in putting an end to Betty’s ill-conditions, 
and obtained her confent to marry him; but the marriage 
was prevented by her fudden death. James Hirft, Soon after, 
from his regard and love for Betty, married her fitter, and 
died about thirteen years ago, by Penniftone, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wortley, near Leeds. Betty’s fitter and fuc- 
ceftor, was probably the Molly who walked ten miles to carry 
the angry meflage which occafioned the preceding letter. 
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ever was made of her. All this kindnefs you 
return with an accufation, that I do not love 
you: but the contrary is lo manifefl, that I 
cannot think you in earneft. But the certainty 
given me in your meiTage by Molly, that you do 
not love me, is what robs me of all comfort. 
She fays you will not lee me : if you can have 
lb much cruelty, at leaft write to me, that I may 
kifs the impreffion made by your fair hand. I 
love you above all things, and in my condition, 
what you look upon with indifference is to me 
the moll; exquifite pleafure or pain. Our young 
lady and a fine gentleman from London, who are 
to marry for mercenary ends, walk about our gar- 
dens, and hear the voice of evening nightingales, 
as if for falhion fake they courted thofe folitudes, 
becaufe they have heard lovers do fo. Oh 
Betty ! could I hear thefe rivulets murmur, and 
birds ling, while you flood near me, how little 
fenfible fhould I be that we are both fervants, 
that there is any thing on earth above us ! Oh ! 
I could write to you as long as 1 love you, till 
death itfelf. 

James. 

N. B. By the words ill-conditions, James 
means, in a woman coquetry, in a man in- 
confhmcy. R y . 

1 By Steele. See final note to N°6 or N°4, on the fig- 
nature R. 
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N° 72. Wednefday, May 33, 17 11. 


■ ■■ G enus immortale manet, mtltofque per anms 
Slat fortuna donuts , et avi numerantur avorum. 

VlRG. Georg. iy. 208. 

Th* immortal line in Cure fucceflion reigns. 

The fortune of the family remains. 

And grandfires grandfons the long lift contains. • 

Drydbk 

• 

Having already given my reader an account 
•of Several extraordinary clubs both ancient and 
modem, I did not delign to have troubled him 
with any more narratives of this nature; but I 
have lately received information of a club, which 
I can call neither ancient nor modem, that I 
dare fay will be no lefs Surprising to my reader 
than it was to myfelf ; for which reafon I Shall 
communicate it to the public as one of the 
greateft curiosities in its kind. 

A friend of mine complaining of a tradefman 
who is related to him, after having represented 
him as a very idle worthleSs fellow, who neg- 
lected his family, and Spent moSt of his time 
over a bottle, told me, to conclude his character, 
that he was a member of the Everlasting club. 
So very odd a title raifed my curioSity to enquire 
into the nature of a club that had fuch a Sound- 
ing name; upon which my friend gave me the 
following account : 

The EverlaSting club conSiSts of a hundred 
members, who divide the whole twenty-four 
hours among them in Such a manner, that the 
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elub fits day and night from one end of the year 
to another; no party prefuming to rife till they 
are relieved by thofe who are m courfe to fiic- 
ceed them. By this means a member of the 
Everlafting cluU never wants company; for 
though he is not upon duty himfelf, he is fure 
to find fbme who are ; fo that if he be difpofed 
tp take a whet, a nooning, an evening’s draught, 
or a bottle after midnight, he goes to the club, 
and finds a knot of friends to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, that the Reward 
never dies; for as they fucceed one another by 
way of rotation, no man is to quit the great 
elbow-chair which Rands at the upper end of the 
table, till his fucceffor is in readinefs to fill it : 
infomuch that there has not been a fede vacant e 
in the memory of man. 

This club was inRituted towards the end (or 
as fbme of them fay, about the middle) of the 
civil wars, and continued without interruption 
till the time ©f the great fire 1 , which burnt 
them out, and difperfed them for fcveral weeks. 
The Reward at that time maintained his poR 
till he had like to have been blown up with a 
neighbouring houfe, (which was demolifhed in 
order to Rop the fire;) and would not leave the 
chair at laR, till he had emptied all the bottles 
upon the table, and received repeated directions 
from the club to withdraw himfelf. This 
Reward is frequently talked of in the club, and 
looked upon by every member of it as a greater 
man, than the famous captain mentioned in my 


* Anno 1666. 
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lord Clarendon, who was burnt in his (hip 
becaufe he would not quit it without Orders. 
It is laid that towards the dole of 1700 , being 
the great year of Jubilee, the club had it under 
coniideration whether they ihould break up or 
continue thelt feffion ; but after many fpeeches 
and debates, it was at length agreed to fit out 
the other century. This relolution palled in a 
general club nemine contradicente. 

Having given this ihort account of the infti- 
tution and continuation of the Everlaftingclub, I 
Ihould here endeavour to fay fomething of the 
manners and characters of its feveral members, 
which I lhall do according to the belt lights I 
have received in this matter. 

It appears by their books in general, that, fince 
their firft inftitution, they have fmoked fifty tons 
of tobacco, drank thirty thoufand butts of ale, 
one thoufand hogfheads of red port, two hun- 
dred barrels of brandy, and a kilderkin of fmall 
beer. There has been likewile a great Confump- 
tion of cards. It is alfo faid, that they obferve 
the law in Ben Jonfon's club a , which orders 
the fire to be always kept in, (focus perennis ejio ) 
as well for the convenience of lighting their 
pipes, as to cure the dampncfs of the club- 
room. They have an old woman in the nature 
of a veflal, whole bufinels it is to cheriih and 
perpetuate the fire which burns from genera- 
tion to generation, and has leen the glafs-houfe 
fires in and out above an hundred times. 

* See the Leges Convivales of this club^ in Langbaino's 
Lives of Enelifh Poets, &c. Art. Ben Tonfon. ^ 

VOL. I. E E 
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The Everlafting club treats all other clubs 
with an eye of contempt, and talks even of the 
Kit-Cat and Odober as of a couple of upftarts. 
Their ordinaiy difcourfe (as much as I have 
been able to learn of it) turns altogether upon 
fiich adventures as have pafled m their own 
aflembly; of members who have taken the glafs 
in their turns for a week together, without 
flirring out of the club ; of others who have 
fmoked an hundred pipes at a fitting; of others 
who have not miffed their morning’s draught 
for twenty years together. ' Sometimes they 
fpeak in raptures of a run of ale in king Charles s 
reign; and fometimes refled with aftonifhment 
upon games at whift, which have been mira- 
culoully recovered by members of the fociety, 
when in all human probability the cafe was 
defperate. 

They delight in feveral old catches, which 
they fing at all hours to encourage one another 
to moiften their clay, and grow immortal by 
drinking; with many other edifying exhorta- 
tions of the like nature. 

There are four general clubs held in a year, 
at which times they fill up vacancies, appoint 
waiters, confirm the old fire-maker, or eled a 
new one, fettle contributions for coals, pipes, 
tobacco, and other neceflaries. 

The fenior member has outlived the whole 
club twice over, and has been drunk with the 
grandfathers of feme of the prefent fitting mem- 
bers. C“. 

b By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See final 
note to N° 7-; N° 231, and note. 
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N° 73. Thurfday, May 24, 1711. 


■ O Dea certe! Virg. ALn. i. 328. 

O goddefs ! for no lefs you feem. 

It is very Grange to confider,' that a creature 
like man, who is fenfible of fo many weak- 
neffes and imperfections, ftiould be actuated by 
a love of fame : that vice and ignorance, imper- 
fection and mifery, ihould contend for praife, 
and endeavour as much as poffible to make 
thcmfelves objeCts of admiration. 

But notwithftanding man’s elfential perfec- 
tion is but very little, his comparative perfec- 
tion may be very confiderable. If he looks 
upon himfelf in an abftraCted light, he has not 
much to boaft of ; but if he confiders himfelf 
with regard to others, he may find occafion of 
glorying, if not in his own virtues, at leaft in 
the abfence of another’s imperfections. This 
gives a different turn to the reflections of the 
wife man and the fool. * The firft endeavours to 
fhinc in himfelf, and the laft to outfhine others. 
The firft is humbled by the fenfe of his own 
infirmities, the laft is lifted up by the difeovery 
of thofe which he obferves in other men. The 
wife man confiders what he wants, and the tool 
what he abounds in. The wife man is happy 
when he gains his own approbation, and the 
fool when he recommends himfelf to the ap- 

.plaufe of thofe about him. 

Eb 2 
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But however unreafonable and abfurd this 
paflion for admiration may appear in fiich ‘ a 
creature ^ man, it is not wholly to be difcou- 
raged ; fince it often produces very good effe&s, 
not only as it reftrains him from doing any 
thing which is mean and contemptible, but as 
it pufhes him to a&ions which are great and 
glorious. The principle may be defective or 
faulty, but the confequences it produces are fo 
good, that for the benefit of mankind, it ought 
not to be extinguilhed. 

It is obferved by Cicero, that men of the 
greatefl and the moll fhining parts are the 
mod actuated by ambition ; and if we look 
into the two fexes, I believe we ihall find this 
principle of a&ion ftronger in women than 
in men. 

The paffion for praife, which is fo veiy vehe- 
ment in the fair fex, produces excellent effects 
in women of fenfe, who defire to be admired for 
that only which deferves admiration: and I 
think we may obferve, without a compliment 
to them, that many of them do not only live in 
a more uniform courfe of virtue, but with an 
infinitely greater regard to their honour, than 
what we find in the generality of our own fex. 
How many inftances have we of chaflity, fide- 
lity, devotion ! How many ladies diitinguilh 
themfelves by the education of their children, 
care of their families, and lpve of their hufbands, 
which are the great qualities and achievements 
of womankind ! As the making of war, the 
carrying on of traffic, the adminiftration of 
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juftice, are thofe by which men grow famous, 
and get themfelves a name. 

But* as this paflion for admiration, when it 
works according to reafon, improves the beau- 
tiful part of our fpecies in every thing that is 
laudable ; fo nothing is more deftruftive to them 
when it is governed by vanity and folly. What 
I have therefore here to fay, only regards the 
vain part of the fex, whom for certain reafons, 
which the reader will hereafter fee at large, I 
fhall diftinguifh by the name of Idols. An idol 
is wholly taken up in the adorning of her per- 
fbn. You fee in every pofture of her body, air 
of her face, and motion of -her head, that it is 
her bufinefs and employment to gain adorers. 
For this reafon your idols appear in all public 
places and affemblies, in order to feduce men to 
their worfhip. The playhoufe is very frequently 
idled with idols ; feveral of them are carried in 
proceflion every evening about the ring, and 
feveral of them fet up their worfhip even in 
churches. They are to be accofted in the lan- 
guage proper to the Deity. Life and death are 
in their power: joys of heaven, and pains of 
hell, are at their difpofal : paradife is in their 
arms, and eternity in every moment that you are 
prefent with them. Raptures, tranfports, and 
ecftafies, are the rewards which they confer : 
fighs and tears, prayers and broken hearts, are 
the offerings whi^h are paid to them. Their 
fmiles make men happy; their frowns drive 
them to defpair. I mail only add under this 
head, that Ovid’s book of the Art of Love' is 
a kind of heathen ritual, which contains all 
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the forms of worfhip which are made ufe of to 
an idol. 

It would be as difficult a talk to reckon up 
thefe different kinds of idols, as Milton’s was 
to number thofe that were known in Canaan, 
and the lands adjoining. Moil of them are 
worfhippcd like Moloch, in fires and flames. 
Some of them like Baal, love to fee their vota- 
ries cut and flalhcd, and ihedding their blood for 
them. Some of them, like the idol in the 
Apocrypha, mull have treats and collations pre- 
pared for them every night. It has indeed been 
known, that fome of them have been ufed by 
their incenfed worfhippers like the Chinefe 
idols, who are whipped and fcourged when they 
refine to comply with the prayers that arc offered 
to them. 

I muff here obferve, that thofe. idolaters who 
devote themfelves to the idols I am here /peak- 
ing of, differ very much from all other kinds of 
idolaters. For as others fall out becaufe they 
worfhip different idols, thefe idolaters quarrel 
becaufe. they worfhip the fame.. 

The intention therefore of the idol is quite 
contrary to the willies of the idolaters ; as the 
one defircs to confine the idol to himfelf, the 
whole bufinefs and ambition of the other is to 
multiply adorers. This humour of an idol is 
prettily dcicribed in a tale of Chaucer. He 
reprefents one of them fitting at a table with 
three of her votaries about her, who are all of 
them courting her favour, and paying their 
adorations. She frtiiled upon one, drank to 
another, and trod upon the other’s foot which 
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was under the table. Now which of thefe 
three, fays the old bard, do you think was the 
favourite ? In troth, fays he, not one of all 
the three. 

The behaviour pf this old idol in Chaucer, 
puts me in miflid of the beautiful Clarinda, one 
of the greateft idols among the modems. She 
is worfhipped once a week by candle-light, in 
the midft of a large congregation, generally 
called an aflembly. Some of the gayefl youths 
in the nation endeavour to plant themfelves in 
her eye, while fhe fits in form with multitudes 
of tapers burning about her. To encourage the 
zeal of her idolaters, fhe bellows a mark of her 
favour upon every one of them, before they go 
out of her prefence. She afks a queflion of one, 
tells a flory to another, glances an ogle upon a 
third, takes a pinch of fnuff from the fourth, 
lets her fan drop by accident to give the fifth an 
occafion of taking it up. In fhort, every one 
goes away fatisfied with his fuccefs, and encou- 
raged to renew his devotions on the fame 
canonical hour that day fevennight. 

An idol may be undeified by many accidental 
caufes. Marriage in particular is a kind of 
counter- apotheofis, or a deification inverted.— 
When a man becomes familiar with his goddefs, 
fhe quickly finks into a .woman. 

Old age fs likewife a great decayer of your 
idol. The truth of it is, there is not a more 
unhappy being than a fuperannuated idol, 
efpecially when fhe has contracted fuch airs 
and behaviour as are only graceful when her 
worfhippers are about her. 


3 
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Confidering therefore that in thefe and many 
other cafes the woman generally outlives- the 
idol, I mud return to the moral of this paper, 
and deiire my fair readers to give a proper 
direction to their paffion for bei^g admired; in 
crder to which, they mud endeavour to make 
themfelves the objects of a reafonable and lad- 
ing admiration. This is not to be hoped for 
from beauty, or drefs, or faihion, but from thofe 
inward ornaments which are not to be defaced 
by time or ficknefs, and which appear mod < 
amiable to thofe who are mod acquainted with 
them. C 


N°74. Friday, May 25, 1711. 


— Pendent opera interrupt—- V irg. JEn. iv. 88. 

The works unfinUh’d and negle&ed lie. 

In my lad Monday’s paper * I gave feme 
general indances of thofe beautiful drokes 
which pleafe the reader in the old fong of 
Chevy-Chafe; I (hall here, according to my 
promife, be more particular, and {hew that the 
fentiments in that ballad are extremely natural 
and poetical, and full of the majedic simplicity 
which we admire in the greated of the ancient 
poets: for which reafen I (hall quote fevcral 
paflages of it, in which the thought is altogether 
the fame with what we meet in feveral paflages 
of theAEneid ; not that I would infer from thence, 

c By Addifon, Chclfea. See final note to N° 7. 

d Sped. N° 70, ■ 4 ■ 
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that the poet (-whoever he was) propofed to him- 
felf any imitation of thof® paflages, but that he 
was directed to them in general by the fame 
kind of poetical genius, and by the fame copy- 
ings after nature. 

Had this old long been filled with epigram- 
matical turns and points of wit, it might perhaps 
have pleated the wrong taite of fome readers ; 
but it would never have become the delight of 
the common people, nor have warmed the heart 
of fir Philip Sidney like the found of a trumpet; 
it is only nature that can have this efFe&, and 
pleafe thole taftes which are the moft unpre- 
judiced, or the molt refined. I rauft however 
beg leave to diffent from fo great an authority 
as that of fir Philip Sidney, in the judgment 
which he has palled as to the rude ftyle and evil 
apparel of this antiquated fong ; for there are 
feveral parts in it where not only the thought 
but the language is majeftic, and the numbers 
fonorous'; at leaft, the apparel is much more 
gorgeous than many of the poets made ufe of 
in queen Elizabeth s time, as the reader will fee 
in feveral of the following quotations. 

What can be greater than either the thought 
or the expreifion in that ftanza, 

* To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way ! 

The child may rue that is unborn 
The hunting of that day 1* 

* See Dr. Blackwell's Enquiry into the Life and Writings 
pf Homer, fecond edit. 8vo. 1736, fe£t. v. p. 59, 60. 
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This way of confidering the misfortunes which 
this battle would bring upon pofterity, not only 
on thole who were born immediately after the 
battle, and loft their fathers in it, but on thole 
alfo who perifhed in future battles which took 
their rile from this quarrel of the two earls, is 
wonderfully beautiful, and conformable to the 
way of thinking among the ancient poets. 

* Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 

Rara juventus Hor. i Od. ii. 23. 

‘ Pofterity, thinn’d by their fathers’ crimes. 

Shall read with grief, the ftory of their times.’ 

What can be more founding and poetical, or 
relemble more the majeftic fimplicity of the 
ancients, than the following ftanzas ? 

c The ftout earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make. 

His pleafure in the Scottilh woods 
Three iummer’s days to take. 

* With fifteen hundred bowmen bold. 

All chofen men of might. 

Who knew full well, in time of need. 

To aim their fhafts aright. 

‘ The hounds ran fwiftly through the woods 
. The nimble deer to take. 

And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo Jhrill did make.' 

• Vocat ingenti clamore Citbaron 

Taygettque ernes , domitrixque Epidaurus equorum : 

Et vox ajfenfu nemorum ingeminata remugit .’ 

Georg, iii. 43. 
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« Cithseron loudly calls me to my way ; 

Thy hounds, Taygetus, open, and purfue the prey: 
High Epidaurus urges on my fpeed. 

Fam’d tor his hills, and for his horfes bleed : 

From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound; 
For Echo hunts along, and propagates the found.' 

Dryden. 

* Lo, yonder doth earl Douglas come. 

His men in armour bright ; 

Full twenty hundred Scottifh fpears. 

All marching in our fight. 

* All men of pleafant Tividale, 

Faft by the river Tweed,’ &c. 

The country of the Scotch warriors, deferibed 
in thefe two laft verfes, has a fine romantic fitu- 
ation, and affords a couple of fmooth words for 
verfe. If the reader compares the foregoing fix 
lines of the fong with the following Latin verfes, 
he will fee how much they are written in the 
fpirit of Virgil: 

* Adverji campo apparent , baftafque reduElis 

Protendunt longe dextris \ et Jptcula vibrant : 

gtuique ahum Pranejle viri, quique arva Gabina 
Junonis , geltdumque Anienem> et rojc'tda rivis 
Hernica Jaxa colunt : — qui rofea rura Velint , 

§>ui Metric a borrentes rapes , montemqllt Severum . 
Ca/periamque colunt , Forulojque et fiumen HimelU: 
§>ui Tiberim Fabarimque bibunt. ' - ■ ■■ 

JEtt. xi. 605. vii. 682, 712. 

* Advancing in a line, they couch their fpears— 
— — Prenefte fends a chofen band. 

With thole who plow Saturnia’s Gabine land : 
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Betides the fuccours which cold Anien yields; 

The rocks of Ilernicus betides a band. 

That followed from Velinum’s dewy land 
And mountaineers that from Severus came : 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica ; 

And thofe where yellow Tiber takes his way. 

And where Himella’s wanton waters play : 

Catperia tends her arms, with thofe that lie 
Bv Fabaris, and fruitful Foruli.’ Drydew. 

m m 

But to proceed : 

* Earl Douglas on a milk-white fteed, 

Mott like a baron bold. 

Rode foremoft of the company, 

Whofe armour thone like gold.* 

* Turnus ut antevolans tardumpracejferat agmen, &c_ 
Vidifti, quo Tumus equo , quibus that in arms 
Aureus ’ 

* Our Englith archers bent their bows,. 

Their hearts were good and true ; 

At the firft flight of arrows fent. 

Full threefcore Scots they (lew. 

* They clos’d full faft on ev’ry tide. 

No flacknefs there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gafping on the ground. 

* With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an Englith bow, 

Which (truck earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow.* 

A£neas was wounded after the fame manner bj 
an unknown hand in the midft of a parley. 
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* Has inter voces, media inter t alia verba, 

Ecce viro ftridens alts allapfajagitta eft, i 

Incertum qua pul/a mam ■ — • JEv. xii. 318 . 

* Thus, while he fpake, unmindful of defence, 

A winged arrow {truck the pious prince ; 

But whether from an human hand it came. 

Or hoftile god, is left unknown by fame/ D&yde n. 

But of all the defcriptive parts of this fong, there 
are none more beautiful than the four following 
flanzas, which have a great force and fpirit in 
them, and are filled with very natural cir- 
cumftances. The thought in the third ftanza 
was never touched by any other poet, and is 
fuch an one as would have Ihined in Homer or 
in Virgil : 

* So thus did both thefe nobles die. 

Whole courage none could ftain ; 

An Englilh archer then perceiv’d 
The noble earl was (lain. 

* He had a bow bent in his hand. 

Made of a trufty tree. 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Unto the head drew he. 

* Againft fir Hugh Montgomery 

So right his lhaft he fet. 

The grey- goo fe wing that was ther eon 
In his heart-blood was wet. 

< This fight did laft from break of day 
Till fetting of the fun j 
For when they rung the ev’ning bell 
The battle fcarce was done.' 

One may obferve likewife, that in the catalogue 
of the ilain, the author has followed the example 
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of the great ancient poets, not only in giving a 
long lift of the dead, but by divcrfifying it with 
little characters of particular perfons. 

* And with earl Douglas there was (lain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir Charles Carrel, that from the field 
One foot would never fly : 

* Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliff too. 

His lifter’s fon was he j 

Sir David Lamb fo well efteem’d, 

Yet laved could not be.’ 

The familiar found in thefo names deftroys the 
majefty of the defcription ; for this reafon I do 
not mention this part of the poem but to lhew 
the natural caft of thought which appears in it, 
as the two laft verfes look almoft like a tranfla- 
tion of Virgil. 

* Cadit et Ripheus jujlijfmus unus 

£>ui fuit in Teucris et fervantijfimus aqui, 

Diisaliter vi/um eft En. ii. 426. 

* Then Ripheus fell in the unequal fight. 

Juft of his word, obfervant of the right : 

Heav’n thought not fo.’ Dryden. 

In the catalogue of the Englifli who fell, Wi- 
therington’s behaviour is in the fame manner 
particularized very artfully, as the reader is pre- 
pared for it by that account which is given of 
him in the beginning of the battle ; though I 
am fatisfied your little buffoon readers (who 
have feen that paffage ridiculed in Hudibras) 
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-will not be able to take the beauty of it: for 
which reafon I dare not fo much as quote it. 

‘ Then ftept a gallant ’fquire forth, 
Witherington was his name. 

Who faid, I would not have it told 
To Henry our king for fhame, 

* That e’er my captain fought on foot. 

And I flood looking on.* 

We meet with the fame heroic fentiment in 
Virgil. 

* Non pudet , 0 Rutuli, cunftis pro talibus mam 
Obje&are animam ? numerone an viribus aqui 

Non fumus ? Mu. xii. 229. 

* Forfhame, Rutilians, can you bear the fight 
Of one expos’d for all, in fingle fight ? 

Can we before the face of heav’n confefs 
Our courage colder, or our numbers Ids ?* 

Dry den. 

What can be more natural, or more moving, 
than the circumflances in which he deferibes 
the behaviour of thofe women who had loft 
their hufbands on this fatal day ? 

* Next day did many widows come 
Their hufbands to bewail ; 

They wafh’d their wounds in brinifh tears. 

But all would not prevail. 

* Their bodies bath’d in purple blood. 

They bore with them away; 

They kifs’d them dead a thoufand times. 

When they were clad in clay.’ 
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Thus we fee how the thoughts of this poem, 
which naturally arife from the fubied, are 
always Ample, and fometimes exquifitely noble ; 
that the language is often very founding, and 
that the whole is written with a true poetical 
fpirit. 

If this fong had been written in the Gothic 
manner, which is the delight of all our little 
wits, whether writers or readers, it would not 
have hit the tafte of fo many ages, and have 
plcafed the readers of all ranks and conditions. 
I fhall only beg pardon for fuch a profufion of 
Latin quotations ; which I fhould not have made 
ufe of, but that I feared my own judgment 
would have looked too Angular on fuch a fub- 
jed, had not I fupported it by the pradice and 
authority of Virgil. C f . 

Drury-lane, May 25. Love for Love. Ben by 
Mr. Doggett; Angelica, Mrs. Oldfield ; Sir S. Legend, 
Mr. Eftcourt ; Valentine, Mr. Wilks; Scandal, Mr. Booth ; 
Tattle, Mr. Cibber; Forefight, Mr. Johnfon; Trapland, 
Mr. Norris; Jeremy, Mr. Bowen; Mrs. Forefight, Mrs, 
Rogers; Mrs. Frail, Mrs. Porter; Nurfe, Mrs. Willis; 
Mifs Prue, Mrs. Bicknell. — Sped, in folio. 

f By Addifon, dated from Chelfea, See final note to 

N°7. 
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N° 75. Saturday, May 26, 1711. 


Omnis Artflippum decuit color , et flatus , et res. 

Hor. 1 Ep. xvii. 23. 

All fortune fitted Ariftippus well. Creech. 

It is with fome mortification that I fuffered 
the raillery of a fine lady of my acquaintance, 
for calling, in one of my papers B , Dorimant a 
clown. She was fo unmerciful as to take advan- 
tage of my invincible taciturnity, and on that 
occafion with great freedom to confider the air, 
the height, the face, the geflure of him, who 
could pretend to judge fo arrogantly of gallantry. 
She is full of motion, janty and lively in her 
impertinence, and one of thofe that commonly 
pafs, among the ignorant, for perfons who have 
a great deal of humour. She had the play of 
Sir Fopling in her hand, and after fhe had faid 
it was happy for her there was not fo charming 
a creature as Dorimant now living, fhe began 
with a theatrical air and tone of voice to read, by 
way of triumph over me, fome of his fpeeches. 
* ’Tis fhe ! that lovely hair, that eafy fhape, thofo 
wanton eyes, and all thofe melting charms about 
her mouth, which Medley fpoke of ; I’ll follow 
the lottery, and put in for a prize with my friend 
Bellair.* 

* In love the victors from the vanquifh’d fly; 

They fly that wound, and they purfuc that die.* 

s Sped. N° 65. 

F r 


Vot. I. 
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* Then turning over the leaves, flie reads alter- 
nately, and fpeaks, 

* And you and Loveit to her coft fhall find 
I fathom all the depths of woman-kind.' 

Oh the fine gentleman ! But here, continues flie, 
is the paffage I admire moft, where he begins to 
teafe Loveit, and mimic fir Fopling. Oh the 
pretty fatire, in his refolving to be a coxcomb 
to pleafe, fince noife and nonfenfe have fizch 
powerful charms. 

* I, that I may fuccefsful prove. 

Transform myfelf to what you love.' 

Then how like a man of the town, fo wild and 
gay is that! 

* The wife will find a difference in our fate. 

You wed a Woman, I a good eftate.’ 

It would have been a very wild endeavour for 
a man of my temper to offer any oppofition to 
fo nimble a fpeaker as my fair enemy is ; but 
her difcourfe gave me very many reflections, 
when I had left her company. Among others, 
I could not but confider with fome attention, 
the falfe impreffions the generality (the fair fcx 
more efpecially) have of what fhould be intend- 
ed, when they fay a ‘ fine gentleman;’ and could 
not- help revolving that fubjeCt in my thoughts, 
and fettling, as it were, an idea of that character 
in my own imagination. 
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No man ought to have the efteem of the red 
of the world, for any actions which are difa- 
greeahle to thole maxims which prevail, as the 
ftandards of behaviour, in the country wherein 
he lives. What is oppofite to the eternal rules of 
reafon and good fenfe, rauft be excluded from 
any place in the carriage of a well-bred man. I 
did not, I confefs, explain myfelf enough on this 
fubjeCt, when I called Dorimant a clown, and 
made it an inftance of it, that he called the orange 
wench. Double Tripe : I fhould have fhewn, 
that humanity obliges a gentleman to give no 
part of human-kind reproach, for what they, 
whom they reproach, may poffibly have in com- 
mon with the moft virtuous and worthy amongft 
us. When a gentleman fpeaks coarfely, he has 
drafted himfelf clean to no purpofe. The cloth- 
ing of our minds certainly ought to be regarded 
before that of our bodies. To betray in a man’s 
talk a corrupt imagination, is a much greater 
offence againft the cortverfation of gentlemen, 
than any negligence of drefs imaginable. But 
this fenfe of the matter is fo far from being 
received among people even of condition, that 
Vocifer even paffes for a fine gentleman. He is 
loud, haughty, gentle, foft, lewd, and obfequious 
by turns, juft as a little underftanding and great 
impudence prompt him at the prefent moment. 
He paffes among the filly part of our women for 
a man of wit, becaufe he is generally in doubt. 
He contradicts with a fhrug, and confutes with 
a certain fufficiency, in profefling fuch and fuch 
a thing is above his capacity. What makes his 
character the pleafanter is, that he is a profeffed 

Ff 2 
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deluder of women; and becaufe the empty cox- 
comb has no regard to any thing that is of itfelf 
facred and inviolable, I have heard an unmarried 
lady of fortune fay. It is a pity fo fine a gentleman 
as Vocifer is io great an atheift. The crowds 
of fuch inconfiderable creatures, that infeit all 
places of affembling, every reader will have in 
his eye from his own obfervation ; but would it 
not be worth coniidering what fort of figure a 
man who fofmed himfelf upon thofe principles 
among us, which are agreeable to the dictates 
of honour and religion, would make in the fa- 
miliar and ordinary occurrences of life? 

I hardly have obferved any ope fill his fevcral 
duties of life better than Ignotus. All the under 
parts of his behaviour, and fuch as are expofed 
to common obfervation, have their rife in him 
from great and noble motives. A firm and un- 
fhaken expectation of another life makes him 
become this ; humanity and good-nature, forti- 
fied by the fenfe of virtue, has the fame effeCt 
upon him, as the negleCt of all goodnefs has 
upon many others. Being firmly eftablifhed in 
all matters of importance, that certain inatten- 
tion which makes men’s actions look eafy, ap- 
pears in him with greater beauty; by a thorough 
contempt of little excellencies, he is perfectly 
matter of them. This temper of* mind leaves 
him under no neceflity of ftudying his air, and 
he has this peculiar diftinCtion, that his negli- 
gence b unaffected. 

He that can work himfelf into a pleafure in 
confidering tjiis being as an uncertain one, and 
think to reap an advantage by its difeontinu- 
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ance, is in a fair way of doing all things with a 
graceful unconcern, and a gentleman-like eafe. 
Such a one does not behold his life as a fhort, 
traniient, perplexing Rate, made up of trifling 
pleafures and great anxieties; but fees it in quite 
another light; his griefs are momentary, and his 
joys immortal. Refle&ion upon death is not a 
gloomy and fad thought of reflgning every thing 
that he delights in, but it is a lhort night fol- 
lowed by an endlefs day. What I would here 
contend for is, that the more virtuous the man 

is, the nearer he will naturally be to the cha- 
racter of genteel and agreeable. A man whole 
fortune is plentiful, fhews an eafe in his counte- 
nance, and confidence in his behaviour, which 
he that is under wants and difficulties cannot 
affume. It is thus with the ftate of the mind ; 
he that governs his thoughts with the everlaft- 
ing rules of rcafon and fenfe, mult have fome- 
thing fb inexpreffibly graceful in his words and 
actions, that every circumftance mult become 
him. The change of perfons or things around 
him docs not at all alter his fituation, but he ldoks 
difinterefted in the occurrences with which 
others are diftra&ed, becaufe the greateft pur- 
pofe of his life is to maintain an indifference 
both to it and all its enjoyments. In a word, 
to be a fine gentleman, is to be a generous and 
a brave man. What can make a man fb much 
in conflant good humour, and fhine, as we call 

it, than to be fupported by what can never fad 
him, and to believe that whatever happens- tm 
him was the beft thing that could poffibly befall 
him, or elfe He on whom it depends, would 
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not have permitted it to have befallen him at 
all! * R h . 

*** Drury-lane, May 26. Sir Courtly Nice, or It Can- 
not Be. Sir Courtly, by Mr. Cibber ; Leonora, by Mrs. 
Oldfield; Lord Belleguard, by Mr. Mills; Surly, by Mr. 
Keene ; Hothead, by Mr. Bullock ; Crack, by Mr. Pinketh- 
man ; Teftimony, by Mr. Johnfon ; and Violante, by Mrs. 
Bradlhaw. — Sped!, in folio. 

Ibidem . — May 29, a comedy, called The Gamefter. The 
Gamcfter, by Mr. Mills; Ile&or, by Mr. Pack; Sir T. 
Valere, by Mr. Bullock ; The Marquis of Hazard, by Mr. 
Bowen ; Count Cogedie, by Mr. Bullock, jun. ; Lady 
Wealthy, by Mrs. Porter; Angelica, by Mrs. Bradlhaw; 
Mrs. Security, by Mrs. Willis; Favourite, by Mrs. Mills; 
and Box-keeper to the Gaming-Table, by Mr. Leigh.— 
Ibidem. 


N°76, Monday, May 28, 1711. 


Ut tu fmtunam , Jic nos te t Celfe,fcremus. 

Hor. 1 Ep. viii. 17. 

As you your fortune bear, we will bear you. 

Creech* 

There is nothing fo common as to find a 
man whom in the general obfervation of his 
carriage you take to be of an uniform temper, 
fubjeft to fuch unaccountable ftarts of humour 
and pailion, that he is as much unlike himfelf, 
and differs as much from the man you at firft 
thought him, as any two diftin& perfons can 
differ from each other. This proceeds from the 
want of forming fome law of life to ourfelves. 


k By Steele. See final note to N°4, or N° 6 . 
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or fixing fome notion of thing? in general, 
which may affect us in fuch a ‘manner as to 
create proper habits both in our minds and 
bodies. The negligence of this leaves us 
expoled not only to an unbecoming levity in. 
our uiual converfation, but alfo to the fame 
inllability in our friendlhips, interefts, and al- 
liances. A man who is but a mere Spectator 
of what pafies around him, and not engaged in 
commerces of any confideration, is but an ill 
judge of the fecret motions of the heart of man, 
and by what degrees it is a&uated to make luchi 
vifible alterations in the fame perfon : but at 
the fame time, when a man is no way concern- 
ed in the effed of fuch inconfiftencies, in the 
behaviour of men of the world, the fpeculation 
muft be in the utmoft degree both diverting 
and inftrudive ; yet to enjoy fuch obiervations 
in the higheft relilh, he ought to be placed in a 
poll of direction, and have the dealings of their 
fortunes to them. I have therefore been won- 
derfully diverted with fome pieces of lecret his- 
tory, which an antiquary, my very good friend, 
lent me as a curiofity. They are memoirs of 
the private life of Pharamond of France. ‘ Pha- 
ramond,’ fays my author, * was a prince of in- 
finite humanity and generality, and at the lame 
time the moll pleafant and facetious compa- 
nion of his time. He had a peculiar talle in 
him, which would have been unlucky in any 
prince but himlelf ; he thought there could be 
no exquifite pleafure in converfation, but among 
equals; and would pleafantly bewail himfelf 
that he always lived in a crowd, but was the 
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only man in France that could never get into 
company. This turn of mind made him delight 
in midnight rambles, attended only with one 
perfon of his bed-chamber. He would in thefe 
excursions get acquainted with men (whole 
temper he had a mind to try) and recommend 
them privately to the particular obfervation of 
his firlt minilter. He generally found himfelf 
neglc&ed by his new acquaintance as foon as 
they had hopes of growing great ; and ufed on 
fiich occafions to remark, that it was a great 
injuftice to tax princes of forgetting themfelves 
in their high fortunes, when there were fo few 
that could with conflancy bear the favour of 
their very creatures.’ My author in thefe loofe 
hints has one pafTage that gives us a very lively 
idea of the uncommon genius of Pharamond. 
He met with one man whom he had put to all 
the ufiial proofs he had made of thofe he had a 
mind to know thoroughly, and found him for 
his purpofe. In difeourfe with him one day, he 
gave him an opportunity of faying how much 
would fatisfy all his wifhes. The prince im- 
mediately revealed himfelf, doubled the fum, 
and fpoke to him in. this manner: * Sir, you 
have twice what you defired, by the favour of 
Pharamond ; but look to it, that you are fatis- 
fied with it, for it is the laft you fhall ever 
receive. I from this moment confidcr you as 
mine ; and to make you truly fo, I give you 
my royal word you fhall never be greater or 
lefs than you are at prefent. Anfwer me not 
(concluded the prince fmiling), but enjoy the 
fortune I have put you id, which is above my 
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own condition ; for you have hereafter nothing 
to. hope or to fear.’ 

His raajefty having thus well chofen and 
bought a friend and companion, he enjoyed 
alternately all the pleafures of an agreeable pri- 
vate man, and a great and powerful monarch. 
He gave himfelf, with his companion, the 
name of the merry tyrant ; for he punifhed his 
courtiers for their infblence and folly, not by 
any aft of public disfavour, but by humoroufly 
praftifing upon their imaginations. If he ob- 
served a man untraftable to his inferiors, he 
would find an opportunity to take fome favour- 
able nbtice of him, and render him infupport- 
able. He knew all his own looks, words, 
and aftions had’ their interpretations ; and his 
friend monffieUr -Eucrate (for fo he was called) 
having a great foul without ambition, he could 
communicate all his thoughts to him, and fear 
no artful ufe Wbuid be made of that freedom. 
It was 'no ftnall delight when they were in 
private, to refleft upon all which had pafled in 
public. 

Pharamond would often, to fatisfy a vain fool 
of power in his country, talk to him in a full 
court, and with one whifper make him defpife 
all his old friends and acquaintance. He was 
come to that knowledge of men by long obfer- 
vation, that he would profefs altering the whole 
mafs of blood in fome tempers, by thrice i peak- 
ing to them. As fortune was in his power, he 
- gave himfelf conftant entertainment in manag- 
ing the mere followers of it with the treatment 
they deferved. He would, by a fkilful caft of 
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his eye, and half a finite, make two fellows who 
hated, embrace, and fall upon each other’s necks 
with as much eagernefs, as if they followed 
their real inclinations, and intended to ftifle one 
another. When he was in high good humour,, 
he would lay the feene with Eucrate, and on a 
public night exercife the paffions of his whole 
court. He was pleafed to fee an haughty beauty 
watch the looks of the man ihe had long de- 
fpifed, from obfervation of his being taken 
notice of by Pharamond ; and the lover conceive 
higher hopes, than to follow the woman he 
was dying for the day before. In a court, 
where men fpeak affection in the ftrongeft 
terms, and diflike in the fainteft, it was a comi- 
cal mixture of incidents to fee difguifes thrown 
afide in one cafe, and increafed on the other, 
according as favour or difgrace attended the 
refpe&ive objects of men’s approbation or dif- 
efteem. Pharamond, in his mirth- upon the 
meannefs of mankind, ufed to fay, ‘ As he 
could take away a man’s five fenfes, he could 
give him an hundred. The man in dilgrace 
lhall immediately lofe all his natural endow- 
ments, and he that finds favour have the attri- 
butes of an angel.’ He would carry it fo far 
as to fay, * It fliould not be only fo in the opi- 
nion of the lower, part of his court, but the men 
themfclves lhall think thus meanly or greatly 
of themfelves, as they are out, or in the good 
graces of a court.’ 

A monarch who had wit and humour like 
Pharamond, mull: have pleafures which no man 
elfe can ever have opportunity of enjoying. He 
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gave fortune to none but thole whom he knew 
could receive it without tranfport. He made a 
noble and generous ule of his obfervations, and 
did not regard his minifters as they were agree- 
able to himfelf, but as they were uleful to his 
kingdom. By this means, the king appeared 
in every officer of Hate ; and no man had a 
participation of the power, who had not a fimi- 
litude of the virtue of Pharamond *. R k . 


N° 77. Tucfday, May 29, 1711. 


Non convivere licet , ncc urbe tota 
Quifquam cjl tam propc tam proculquc nobis . 

Mart. Epig. i. 87. 

What correfpondence can I hold with you. 

Who are fo near, and yet fo diftant too? 

My friend Will Honeycomb is one of thole 
fort of men who arc very often abfent in con- 
version, and what the French call a reveur 
and a diflrait. A little before our club-time 
laft night, we were walking together in Somer- 
let gardens, where Will had picked up a fmall 
pebble of lo odd a make, that he laid he would 
prefent it to a friend of his, an eminent vir- 
tuofo. After wc had walked lome time, I 
made a full flop with my face towards the weft, 
which Will knowing to be my ulual method 
of afking what’s o’clock, in an afternoon, im- 
mediately pulled out his watch, and told me- 
we had ieven minutes good. We took a turn 
or two more, when to my great furprile, I law 

* See N°84, N°97, &c. k By Steele. See N° 6, adf, 

3 
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him fquir away his watch a confiderable way 
into the Thames, and with great fedatenefs in 
his lopks put up the pebble, he had before found, 
in his fob. As I have naturally an averiion to 
much fpeaking, and do not love to be the mef- 
ienger of ill news, efpccially when it comes too 
late to be ufeful, I'left him to be convinced of 
his miftake in due time, and continued my walk, 
reflecting on thefe little abfences and diftraCtions 
in mankind, and refolving to make them the 
JubjeCt of a future /peculation. 

I was the more confirmed in my de/ign, when 
I confldered that they were very often blemilhes 
in the characters of men of excellent fenle ; and 
helped to keep up the reputation of that Latin 
proverb, which Mr. Dryden has tranflated in 
the following lines ; 

* Great wit to madnefs fure is near ally’d 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide l . 

My reader does, I hope, perceive, that I di£ 
tinguiih a man who is abfent, becaufe he thinks 
of fomething clfe, from one who is abfent, be- 
caufe he thinks of nothing at all. The latter is 
too innocent a creature to be taken notice of ; 
but the diftraCtions of the former may, I believe, 
be generally accounted for from one of thefe 
xea/ons. 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on /ome 
particular fcience, which is often the cafe of 
mathematicians and other. learned men; or arc 

1 * Nullum magnum ingenium fine mlxtura dementi*'— 
Seneca Dc Tranquil. Anim. cap. xv. 
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wholly taken up with fome violent paffion, fuch 
as anger/ fear, or love, which ties the mind to 
iome diftant objedl ; or, laftly, thefe diftra&ions 
proceed from a certain vivacity and fickle nefs in 
a man's temper, which while it raifes up infinite 
numbers of ideas in the mind, is continually 
pufhing it on, without allowing it to reft on 
any particular image. Nothing therefore ij 
more unnatural than the thoughts and concep- 
tions of fuch a man, which are feldom occa- 
fioned either by the company he is in, or any 
of thofe objects which are placed before him. 
While you fancy he is admiring a beautiful 
woman, it is an even wager that he is folving a 
pofition in Euclid ; and while you may imagine 
he is reading the Paris Gazette, it is far from 
being impoffible, that he is pulling down and 
rebuilding the front of his country- hoiife. 

At the fame time that I am endeavouring to 
expofe this weaknefs in others, I fhall readily 
confefs that I once laboured under the fame 
infirmity myfelf. The method I took to con- 
quer it was a firm refolution to learn fomething 
from whatever I was obliged to fee, or hear. 
There is a way of thinking, if a man can attain 
to it, by which he may ftrike fomewhat out of 
any thing. I can at prefent obferve thofe ftarts 
of good fenfe, and ftruggles of unimproved rea- 
fon in the converfation of a clown, with as much 
fatisfa&ion as the moft fhining periods of the 
moft finifhed orator ; and can make a fhift to 
command my attention at a puppet-fhow or an 
opera, as well as at Hamlet or Othello. I 
always make one of the company I am in ; for 
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though I lay little myfelf, my attention to 
others, and thofe nods of approbation which I 
never bellow unmerited, fufficiently (hew that 
I am among them. Whereas Will Honeycomb, 
though a fellow of good fenfe, is every day doing 
and faying an hundred things, which he after- 
wards confefTes, with a well bred franknefs, 
were iomewhat mol a propos, and undefigned. 

I chanced the other day to get into a coffee- 
houfe, where Will was (landing in the midft of 
feveral auditors, whom he had gathered round 
him, and was giving them an account of the 
perfon and character of Moll Hinton m . My 
appearance before him juft put him in mind of 
tne, without making him refled that I was 
actually prefent. So that keeping his eyes full 
upon me, to the great furprife of his audience, 
he broke off his firft harangue, and proceeded 
thus: — ‘ Why now there’s my friend, (men- 
tioning me by my name) he is a fellow that 
thinks a great deal, but never opens his mouth; 
I warrant you he is now thrufting his fhort face 
into fome coffee-houfe about ’Change. I was 
his bail in the time of the Popiih-plot, when 
he was taken up for a jefuit.’ If he had looked 
on me a little longer, he had certainly deferibed 
me fo particularly, without ever confidering 
what led him into it, that the whole company 
muft neceflarily have found me out ; for which 
reafon, remembering the old proverb, * Out of 
fight out of mind,’ I left the room ; and upon 

m * C'tjl tine jeune beauti de Londres * Lc Sped. tom. i. 
Ixi. (life. p. 397, note. 
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meeting him an hour afterwards, was aiked by 
him, with a great deal of good humour, in what 
part of the world I lived, that he had not feen 
me thefe three days. 

. Monfieur Bruyere has given us the character 
of an abfent man “ with, a great deal of humour, 
which he has pufhed to an agreeable extrava- 
gance; with the heads of it 1 mall conclude my 
prefent paper. 

* Menalcas (fays that excellent author) comes 
down in a morning, opens his door to go out, but 
fhuts it again, becaufe he perceives that he has 
his night-cap on ; and examining himfelf fur- 
ther, finds that he is but halfrfhaved, that he 
has Ruck his fword on his right fide, that his 
ftockings are about his heels, and that his fhirt 
is over his breeches. When he is dreffed he 
goes *to court, comes into the drawing-room, 
and walking bolt upright under a branch of 
candlefticks, his wig is caught up by one of 
them, and hangs dangling in the air. All the 
courtiers fall a laughing, but Menalcas laughs 
louder than any of them, and looks about for 
the perfon that is the jefl of the company. 
Coming down to the court gate he finds a coach, 
which taking for his own, he whips into it: 
and the coachman drives off, not doubting but 
he carries his mafter. As fbon as be flops, 
Menalcas throws himfelf out of the coach, 
crofTes the court, afcends the flair- cafe, and 
tuns through all the chambers with the greatefl 

. n * On dit que c'ejl h fen Comte de Brancas .* — Voyez Me- 
nagiana, tom. ii. p. 334, &c. JLe Spedtateur, ntfupra. 
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familiarity; repofes himfelf on a couch, and 
fancies himfelf at home. The mafter of the 
houfe at laft comes in ; Menalcas rifes to receive 
him, and defires him to fit down ; he talks, 
mufes, and then talks again. The gentleman 
of the houfe is tired and amazed ; Menalcas is 
no lefs fo, but is every moment in hopes that 
his impertinent gueft will at laft end his tedious 
vifit. Night comes on, when Menalcas is 
hardly undeceived. 

* When he is playing at backgammon, he 
calls for a full glafs of wine and water ; it is his 
turn to throw; he has the box in one hand, 
and his glafs in the other ; and being extremely 
dry, and unwilling to lofe time, -he fwallows 
down both the dice, and at the fame time 
throws his wine into the tables. He writes 
a letter, and flings the fand into the ink- 
bottle ; he writes a fecond, and miftakes the 
fuperfcription. A nobleman receives one of 
them, and upon opening it reads as follows: 
“ I would have you, honeft Jack, immediately 
upon the receipt of this, take in hay enough to 
ferve me the winter.” His farmer receives the 
other, and is amazed to fee in it, “ My lord, 
I received your grace’s commands, with an 
entire fubmiflion to.” — If he is at an entertain- 
ment, you may fee the pieces of bread conti- 
nually multiplying round his plate. It is true 
the reft of the company want it, as well as their 
knives and forks, which Menalcas does not let 
them keep long. Sometimes in a morning he 
puts his whole family in a hurry, and at laft 
goes out without being able toftay for his coach 
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or dinner, and for that day, you may fee him 
in every part of the town, except the very place 
where he had appointed to be upon a buunefs 
of importance. You would often take him 
for every thing that he is not ; for a fellow 
quite ftupid, for he hears nothing ; for a fool, 
for he talks to himfelf, and has an hundred 
grimaces and motions in his head, which are 
altogether involuntary; for a proud man, for 
he looks full upon you, and takes no notice of 
your faluting him. The truth of it is, his 
eyes are open, but he makes no ufe of them, 
and neither fees you, nor any man, nor any 
thing elfe. He came once from his country- 
houfe, and his own footmen undertook to rob 
him, and fiicceeded. They held a flambeau to 
his throat, and bid him deliver his purfe ; he 
did fo, and coming home told his friends he 
had been robbed; they defired to know the 
particulars, “ Afk my fervants,” fays Menalcas, 
“ for they were with me.” X °. 

*.* May 31, Drury-lane, The Fair Quaker of Deal. 
The F. Quaker, Mrs. Stantlow ; Com. Filp, Mis. Leigh ; 
Beau Mizzen, Mr. Pack; Cozen Whiftlebooby, Mr. Norris; 
T. Cagg, Mr. Johnfon ; D. Hammock, Mr. Penkethman ; 
J. Locker, Mr. Bullock ; B. Whipftaff, Mr. Bowen ; W. 
Swab, Mr. Burkhcad; J. Buckett, Mr. Bullock; Arabella, 
Mrs. Bradlhaw ; Capt. Worthy, Mr. Booth ; and Rovewell, 
by Mr. Powell.— Spcdt. in folio. 

• By Mr. Euftace Budgell. See Spe&. Yol. vii. N°555. 
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N° 78. Wednefday, May 30, 1711. 


Cum tails Jts , utinam nofttr ejfesl 
Cou’d we but call fo great a genius ours ! 

The following letters are fo pleafant, that 
I doubt not but the reader will be as much 
diverted with them as I was. I have nothing 
to do in this day’s entertainment, but taking 
the fentence from the end of the Cambridge 
letter, and placing it at the front of my paper, 
to fhew the author I wifti him my companion 
with as much earneftnefs as he invites me to be 
his. 

* Sir, 

, * * I send you the inclofed, to be 

friferted (if you think them worthy of it) 
in your Spectators; in which fo furpriling a 
genius appears, that it is no wonder if all 
mankind endeavours to get fomewhat into a 
paper which will always live. 

* As to the Cambridge affair, the humour 
was really carried on in the way I defcribe it. 
However, you have a full com million to put 
out or in, and to do whatever you think fit with 
it. I have already had the fatisfa&ion of feeing 
you take that liberty with fome things I have 
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before lent you. Go on, fir, and profper. You 
have the beft wilhes of, fir, 

Your very affe&ionate. 

And obliged humble fervant p .’ 

* Mr. Spectator, Cambridge. 

' * You well know it is of great con- 

fequence to clear titles, and it is of importance 
that it be done in the proper feafon; on which 
account, this is to afifure you, that the club of 
Ugly Faces was inftitued originally at Cam- 
bridge, in the merry reign of king Charles II. 
As in great bodies of men it is not difficult to 
find members enough for iuch a club, io (1 
remember) it was then feared, upon their inten- 
tion of dining together, that the hall belonging 
to Clare-hall, (the uglieit then in the town, 
though now the neateft) would not be large 
enough handfbmely to hold the company. In- 
vitations were made to very great numbers, but 
very few accepted them without much diffi- 
culty. One pleaded, that being at Londqp, in 
a bookfeller’s fliop, a lady going by with a great 
belly longed to kifs him. He had certainly 
been excufed, but that evidence appeared, that 
indeed one in London did pretend lhe longed 
to kifs him, but that it was only a pickpocket, 

p Probably this was a communication from Mr. Eufden, 
of Trinity college in Cambridge. See Spe&. Vol. vii, 
N° 555. Perhaps the account ot the Lowngers in the firft 
letter received from Cambridge, Spe&. N° 54, was a con- 
tribution from the fame writer, and one of the things with 
which Steele took the liberty here mentioned. See Guard. 
8vo. N° 164, &c. 
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who during his killing her ftole away all his 
money. Another would have got off by a dim- 
ple in his chin ; but it was proved upon him, 
that he had, by coming into a room, made a 
woman mifcarry, and frightened two children 
into fits. A third alleged, that he was taken 
by a lady for another gentleman, who was one 
of the handfomeft in the university : but upon 
enquiry it was found that the lady had actually 
loft one eye, and the other was very much upon 
the decline. A fourth produced letters out of 
the country in his vindication, in which a gen- 
tleman offered him his daughter, who had lately 
fallen in love with him, with a good fortune s 
but it was made appear, that the young lady 
was amorous, and had like to have run away 
with her father’s coachman, lo that it was lup- 
pofed, that her pretence of falling in love with 
him, was only in order to be well married. It 
was plealant to hear the feveral ezeufes which 
were made, infomuch that fomc made as much 
intereft to be excufed, as they would from lerv- 
ing lheriff; however, at laft the fociety was 
formed, and proper officers were appointed; 
and the day was fixed for the entertainment, 
which was in venifon feafon. A plealant fel- 
low of King’s college (commonly called Crab, 
from his lour look, and the only man who did 
not pretend to get off) was nominated for chap- 
lain ; and nothing was wanting but fome one 
to lit in the elbow-chair, by way of prefident, 
at the upper end of the table; and there the 
bufinefs ftuck, for there was no contention for 
fuperiority there. This affair made lb great a 
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noife, that the king, who was then at New- 
market, heard of it, and was plealed merrily 
and gracioully to fay, “ He could not be there 
himfelf, but he would fend them a brace of 
bucks.” 

' I would defire you, fir, to fet this affair iii 
a true light, that pofterity may not be. miffed in 
lo important a point : for when the wile man 
who (hall write your true hiftory lhall acquaint 
the world, that you had a diploma fent from 
the Ugly club at Oxford, and that by virtue of 
it you were admitted into it, what a learned war 
will there tje among future critics about the ori- 
ginal of that club, which both univerfities will 
contend fo warmly for? And perhaps lome 
hardy Cantabrigian author may then boldly 
affirm, that the word Oxford was an interpo- 
lation of fome Oxonian inftead of Cambridge. 
This affair will be belt adjufted in your life- 
time’ ; but I hope your affection to your mother 
will not make you partial to your aunt. 

* T o tell you, fir, my own opinion : Though 
I cannot find any ancient records of any a<fts of 
the fociety of the Ugly Faces, confidered in a 
public capacity; yet, in a private one, they have 
certainly antiquity on their fide. I am per- 
liiaded they will hardly give place to the Lown- 
gers, and the Lowngcrs are of the fame Hand- 
ing with the univcrfity itlelf. 

Though we well know, fir, you want no 
motives to do juftice, yet I am commiffioned 
to tell you, that you are invited to be admitted 
ad eundem at Cambridge ; and I believe I may 
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venture iafely to deliver this as the wifh of our 
whole univerlity.* 

V 

To Mr. SPECTATOR. 

* The humble Petition of WHO and WHICH* 

* Sheweth, 

* That your petitioners being in a 
forlorn and destitute condition, know not to 
whom we Ihould apply ourfelves for relief, 
becauie there is hardly any man alive who hath 
not injured us. Nay, we fpeak it with forrow, 
even you youfelf, whom we Ihould fufpeft of 
fiich a pra&ifce the laft of all mankind, can 
hardly acquit yourfelf of having given us fbme . 
caufe of complaint. We are defcended of an- 
cient families, and kept up our dignity and 
honour many years, till the jack-fprat THAT 
fiipplanted us. How often have we found our- 
felves flighted by the clergy in their pulpits, 
and the lawyers at the bar ? Nay, how often 
have we heard, in one of the moft polite and 
auguft aflemblies in the univerfe, to our great 
mortification, thefe words, “That that that 
noble lord urged;” which if one of us had 

An entertainment of mufic, confiding of a poem, 
The Paffion of Sappho by Mr. Harrifon ; and The Feaft of 
Alexander by Mr Dryden, as fet to myfic by Mr.T. Clay- 
ton, author of Arfinoe. N. 6. Any mailer or qompofer 
may have any piece of mufic performed by Mr. Clayton’s 
performers, at his houfe in York-buildings, and be rewarded 
as the authors of plays have benefit nights at the playhpufe.-*- 
Sped, in folio. 
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juftice done, would have founded nobler thus, 
“ that which that noble lord urged.” Senates 
themfelves, the guardians of Britilh liberty, 
have degraded us, and preferred THAT to us ; 
and yet no decree Was ever given againft us. In 
the very ads of parliament, in which the utmoft 
right lhould be done to every body, word, and 
thing, we find ourfelves often either not ufed, 
or ufed one inftead of another. In the firft and 
beft prayer children are taught, they learn to 
mifufe us: “ Our Father which art in hea- 
ven,” fhould be, “ Our Father who art in 
heaven ;” and even a Convocation, after long 
debates, refufed to confent to an alteration of it. 
In our General Confeflion we fay, “ Spare thou 
them, O God, which confefs their faults,” 
which ought to be “ who confefs their faults.” 
What hopes then have we of having juftice 
done us, when the makers of our very prayers 
and laws, and the moft learned in all faculties, 
feem to be in a confederacy againft us, and our 
enemies themfelves muft be our judges. 

* The Spanifh proverb fays, “ II fabio muda 
con/bio, tl necio no ;” i. e. A wife man changes 
his mind, a fool never will. So that we think 
you, fir, a very proper perfon to addrefs to, fince 
we know you to be capable of being convinced, 
and changing your judgment. You are well 
able to fettle this affair, and to you we fubmit 
our caufe. We defire you to affign the butts 
and bounds of each of us; and that for the 
future we may both enjoy our own. We would 
defire to be heard by our counfel, but that we 
fear in their very pleadings they would betray 
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our eaufe : befides, wc have been opprefled fo 
many years, that -we can appear no other way 
but in forma pauperis . All which xonfidered, 
we hope you will be pleafed to do that which 
to right and juftice ihall appertain. 

R <l . And your petitioners, &c.* 


N° 79. Thurfday, May 31, 1711. 


Oderunt pcccare boni virtuth amort . 

Hor. I Ep. xvi. 52. 

The good, for virtue’s fake, abhor to fin. 

Creech. 

I have received very many letters of late 
from my female correfpondents, moft of whom 
are very angry with me for abridging their 
pleafures, and looking feverely upon things in 
themfelves indifferent. But I think they are 
extremely unjuft to me in this imputation. All 
I contend for is, that thofe excellencies, which 
are to be regarded but in the fecond place, fhould 
not precede more weighty cbnfiderations. The 
heart of man deceives him in fpite of the le&ures 
of half a life fpent in difeourfes on the.fubje<ftion 
of paftion; and I do' not know why one may 
not think the heart of woman as unfaithful to 
itfelf. If we grant an equality in the faculties 
of both fexes, the minds of women are lefs cul- 
tivated with precepts, and confequently may, 

* By Steele. See final note to N® 5 ; bis other fignature 
T. was probably ufed at times by Mr, T. TickelJ. See 
N 0 3*4, and N°4io, notes ad finem. 
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without difrefpeft to them, be accounted more 
liable to illufion, in cafes wherein natural incli- 
nation is out of the intereft of virtue. I (hall 
take up my prefent time in commenting upon a 
billet or two which came from ladies, and from 
thence leave the reader to judge whether I am 
in the right or not, in thinking it is poffible fine 
women may be miftaken. The following ad- 
drcfs feems to have no other defign in it, but to 
tell me the writer will do what fhe pleafes for 
all me. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* I am young, and very much inclined 
to follow the paths of innocence ; but at the 
fame time, as I have a plentiful fortune, and am 
of quality, 1 am unwilling to refign the plea- 
fures of diflin&ion, fome little fatisfa&ion in 
being admired in general, and much greater in 
being beloved by a gentleman, whom I defign to 
make my hufband. But I have a mind to put 
off entering into matrimony till another winter 
is over my head, which (whatever, mufty fir, 
you may think of the matter) I defign to pafs 
away in hearing mufic, going to plays, vifiting, 
and all other fatisfaftions which fortune and 
youth, protected by innocence and virtue, can 
procure for. Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant; 

M.T. 

* My lover does not know I like him, there- 
fore having no engagements upon me, I think 
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Co Ray and know whether I may like any one 
elfe better.* 

I have heard Will Honeycomb fay, * A wo- 
man ieldom writes her mind but in her poil- 
icript.’ 1 think this gentlewoman has fuffici- 
ently diicovered hers in this. I will lay what 
wager Ihe pleafes againft her prefent favourite, 
and can tell her, that Ihe will like ten more 
before lhe is fixed, and then will take the worft 
man ihe ever liked in her life. There is no 
end of affe&ion taken in at the eyes only ; and 
you may as well fatisfy thofe eyes with ieeing, 
as controul any paffion received by them only. 
It is from loving by fight, that coxcombs io 
frequently fucceed with women, and very often 
a young lady is bellowed by her parents to a 
man who weds her as innocence itfelf, though 
ihe has, in her own heart, given her approbation 
of a different man in every affembly ihe was in 
the whole year before. What is wanting among 
women as well as among men, is the love of 
laudable things, and not to reil only in the for- 
bearance of fuch as are reproachful. 

How far removed from a woman of this light 
imagination is Eudofia ! Eudofia has all the arts 
of life and good-breeding with io much eaie, 
that the virtue of her conduct looks more like 
inilinft than choice. It is as little difficult to 
her to think juilly of perions and things, as it 
is to a woman of different accompliihments to 
move ill or look auk ward. That which was, 
at firil, the effe& of inlfcru&ion, is grown into 
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an habit ; and it would be as hard for Eudoiia 
to indulge a wrong fuggeftion of thought, as it 
would be to Flavia, the fine dancer, to come into 
a room with an unbecoming air. 

But the mifapprehenfions people themfelvea 
have of their own Rate of mind, is laid down 
with much difcerning in the following letter, 
which is but an extract of a kind epiftle from 
my charming miftrefs HecatifTa, who is above 
the vanity of external beauty, and is the better 
judge of the perfections of the mind. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* I write this to acquaint you, that 
very many ladies, as well as myfelf, fpend many 
hours more than we ufed at the glafs, for want 
of the female library, of which you promifed us 
a catalogue. I hope, fir, in the choice of authors 
for us, you will have a particular regard to 
books of devotion. What they are, and how 
many, muft be your chief care ; for upon the 
propriety of fuch writings depends a great deal. 

I have known thofe among us who think, if 
they every morning and evening fpend an hour 
in their clofet, and read over fo many prayers in 
fix or feven books of devotion, all equally non- 
fenfical, with a fort of warmth, (that might as 
well be railed by a glafs of wine, or a dram of 
citron) they may all the reft of their time go on 
in whatever their particular paftion leads them 
to. The beauteous Philautia, who is (in your 
language) an idol, is one of thefe votaries ; fhe 
has a very pretty furnilhed clofet, to which fhe 
retires at her appointed hours. — This is her dref- 
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ting- room, as well as chapel ; fhe has conftantly 
before her a large looking-glafs ; and upon -the 
table, according to a very witty author, 

** Together lie her prayer-book and paint. 

At once t’improve the (inner and the faint.” 

* It mud be a good feene, if one could be 
prefent at it, to fee this idol by turns lift up her 
eyes to heaven, and deal glances at her own 
dear perfon. It cannot but be a pleating con- 
flict between vanity and humiliation. When 
you are upon this fubjedt, choofe books which 
elevate the mind above the world, and give a 
pleating indifference to little things in it. For 
want of fuch indruClions I am apt to believe (9 
many people take it in their heads to be ful- 
len, crofs, and angry, under pretence of being 
abflraCtcd from the affairs of this life, when at 
the fame time they betray their fondnefs for 
them by doing their duty as a talk, and pouting 
and reading good books for a week together. 
Much of this I take to proceed from the indis- 
cretion of the books themfelves, whofe very 
titles of weekly preparations, and fuch limited 
godlinefs, lead people of ordinary capacities into 
great errors, and raife in them a mechanical re- 
ligion, entirely didinCt from morality. I know 
a lady io given up to this fort of devotion, 
that though fhe employs fix or eight hours of 
the twenty-four at cards, fhe never miffes one 
condant hour of prayer, for which time another 
holds her cards, to which fhe returns with no 
little anxioufnefs till two or three in the morn- 
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ing. AH thefe a<fts are but empty Ihows, and, 
as it were, compliments made to virtue ; the 
mind is all the while untouched with any true 
pleafure in the purfuit of it. From hence I pre- 
fume it arifes, that fo many people call them- 
felves virtuous, from no other pretence to it but 
an abfence of ill. There is Dulciamara the 
moil infolent of all creatures to her friends and 
domeftics, upon no other pretence in nature, 
but that (as her filly phrafe is) “ no one can fay 
black is her eye.” She has no fecrets, forfooth, 
which fhould make her afraid to fpeak her mind, 
and therefore Ihe is impertinently blunt to all 
her acquaintance, and unfeafonably imperious to 
all her family. Dear fir, be pleafed to put fuch 
books into our hands, as may make our virtue 
more inward, and convince fome of us, that in 
a mind truly virtuous, the fcorn of vice is always 
accompanied with the pity of it. This and other 
things are impatiently expelled from you by our 
whole lex; among the reft by. Sir, 

Your moft humble iervant. 

R r . B. D.’ 

r By Steele. See final notes to N° 6, ami N° 344, on 
Steele’s fignatures R and T. ■ 
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N° 80. Friday, June i, 1711. 


Caelum non animum mutant qui tram mart currunt. 

Hor. 1 Ep. xi. 27. 

Thofe that beyond-fea go, will fadly find. 

They change their climate only, not their mind. 

Creech. 

In the year 1688, and on the fame day of 
that year, were bom in Cheapfide, London, 
two females of exquifite feature and fhape ; the 
oiie we fhall call Brunetta, the other Phillis. 
A dole intimacy between their parents made 
each of them the firft acquaintance the other 
knew in the world. They played, drefled ba- 
bies, a&ed vifi tings, learned to dance and make 
curtfies together. They were infeparable com- 
panions in all the little entertainments their 
tender years were capable of : which innocent 
happinefs continued until the beginning of their 
fifteenth year, when it happened that Phillis 
had an head drefs on, which became her fo very 
well, that inftead of being beheld any more with 
plcafure for their amity to each other, the eyes 
of the neighbourhood were turned to remark 
them with companion of their beauty. They 
now no longer enjoyed the cafe of mind and 
plealing indolence in which they were formerly 
happy, but all their words and actions were 
milinterpreted by each other, and every excel- 
lence in their fpcech and behaviour was looked 
upon as an ad of emulation to furpafs the other. 
Thefe beginnings of dilinclination loon improved 
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into a formality of behaviour, a general coldnefs, 
and by natural Heps into an irreconcilable ha- 
tred. 

Thefe two rivals for the reputation of beauty, 
were in their ftature, countenance, and mien fo 
very much alike, that if you were fpeaking of 
them in their abfence, the words in which you 
defcribed the one mull give you an idea of the 
other. They were hardly diftinguiihable, you 
would think, when they were apart, (hough 
extremely different when together. What made 
their enmity the more entertaining to all the reft 
of their fex was, that in detraction from each 
other, neither could fall upon terms which did 
not hit herfelf as much as her adverfary. Their 
nights grew reftlefs with meditation of new 
dreffes to outvie each other, and inventing new 
devices to recal admirers, who obferved the 
charms of the one rather than thofe of the other, 
on the laft meeting. Their colours failed at 
each other’s appearance, flulhed with pleafiire 
at the report of a difadvantage, and their coun- 
tenances withered upon inftances of applaufe. 
The decencies to which women are obliged, 
made thefe virgins ftifle their refentment fo far 
as not to break into open violences, while they 
equally fuffered the torments of a regulated an- 
ger. Their mothers, as it is ufual, engaged in the 
quarrel, and fupported the feveral pretenfions 
of their daughters with all that ill-chofen fort 
of expence which is common with people of 
plentiful fortunes and mean tafte. The girls 
preceded their parents like queens of May, in 
all the gaudy colours imaginable, on every 
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Sunday to church, and were expofed to the 
examination of the audience for fuperiority of 
beauty. 

During this conftant ftruggle it happened, 
that Phillis One day at public prayers fmote the 
heart of a gay Weft Indian, who appeared in all 
the colours which can affeeft an eye that could 
not diftinguilh between being fine and tawdry. 
This American, in a fummer-ifland fuit, was 
too Ihining and too gay to be refilled by Phillis, 
and too intent upon her charms to be diverted 
by any of the laboured attractions of Brunetta. 
Soon after, Brunetta had the mortification to 
lee her rival difpofed of in a wealthy marriage, 
while Ihe was only addrefied to in a manner that 
Ihewed fhe was the admiration of all men, but 
the choice of none. Phillis was carried to the 
habitation of her fpoufe in Barbados. Brunetta 
had the ill-nature to enquire for her by every 
opportunity, and had the misfortune to hear of 
her being attended by numerous Haves, fanned 
into llumbers by fucceftive bands of them, and 
carried from place to place in all the pomp of 
barbarous magnificence. Brunetta could not 
endure thefe repeated advices, but employed all 
her arts and charms in laying baits for any of 
condition of the fame ifland, out of a mere am- 
bition to confront her once more before . Ihe 
died. She at laft fucceeded in her defign, and 
was taken to wife by a gentleman whole eftate 
was contiguous to that of her enemy’s hulband. 
It would be endlefs to enumerate the many oc- 
cafions on which thelc irreconcilable beauties 
laboured to excel each other ; but in procefs of 
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time it happened, that a ihip put into the ifland 
configned to a friend of Phillis, who had direc- 
tions to give her the refusal of all goods for 
apparel, before Brunetta could be alarmed of 
their arrival. He did fo, and Phillis was drefled 
in a few days in a brocade more gorgeous and 
coftly than had ever before appeared iii that 
latitude. Brunetta languifhed at the fight, and 
could by no means come up to the bravery of 
her antagonift. She communicated her anguifh 
of mind to a faithful friend, who by an intereft 
in the wife of Phillis's merchant, procured a 
remnant of the fame filk for Brunetta. Phillis 
took puns to appear in all public places where 
ihe was fure to meet Brunetta ; Brunetta was 
now prepared for the infiilt, and came to a public 
ball in a plain black filk mantua, attended by a 
beautiful negro girl in a petticoat of the fame 
brocade with which Phillis was attired. This 
drew the attention of the whole company, upon 
which the unhappy Phillis fwooned away, and 
was immediately conveyed to her houfe. As 
foon as fhe came to herfelf, fhe fled from her 
hufband’s houfe, went on board a fhip in the 
road, and is now landed in inconfolable defpair 
at Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After the above melancholy narration, it may 
perhaps be a relief to the reader to perufe the 
following expoftulation : 


Vol. I. 


Hh 
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TO Mr. SPECTATOR. 

4 The juft remonftrance of affronted THAT. 

4 Though I deny not the petition of Mr. 
WHO and WHICH, yet you mould not fuller 
them to be rude, and to call honeft people 
names: for that hears very hard on fome of 
ihofe rules of decency which you are juftly 
famous for eftablifhing. They may find fault, 
and correct fpeeches in the fenate, and at the 
bar, but let them try to get themfelves fo often 
and with fo much eloquence repeated in a fen- 
tence, as a great orator doth frequently introduce 
me. 

‘ My lords! (fays he) with humble fubmif- 
fion. That That I fay is this ; That, That That 
gentleman has advanced, is not That, That he 
fhould have proved to your lordfhips. Let 
thole two queuionary petitioners try to do thus 
with their Who’s and their Whiches. 

* What great advantage was I of to Mr. Diy- 
den in his Indian Emperor, 

“ You force me Hill to anfwer you in That,” 

to fumifh out a rhyme to Morat ? And what a 
poor figure would Mr. Bayes have made with- 
out his “ Egad and all That !” How can a ju- 
dicious man diftinguifh one thing from another, 
without faying “ This here,” or “That there?” 
And how can a fober man, without ufing the 
expletives of oaths, (in which indeed the rakes 
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and bullies have a great advantage over others) 
make a difcourfe of any tolerable length, with- 
out ** That is;” and if he be a very grave man 
indeed, without “ That is to fay ?” And how 
inftruftive as well as entertaining are thofe ufual 
expreflions in the mouths of great men, ** Such 
things as That,” and “ The like of That.” 

“ I am not againft reforming the corruptions 
of fpcech you mention, and own there are pro- 
per feafons for the introduction of other words 
befidcs That; but I fcorn as much to fupply the 
place of a Who or a Which at every turn, as 
they are unequal always to fill mine; and I 
expeCt good language and civil treatment, and 
hope to receive it for the future : That, That I 
fhall only add is, That I am. 

Yours, 

it*. . that: 

• By Steele. See final notes to N° 6, and N° 324, on R 
and T. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For the benefit of Mr. Elrington and Mrs. Mills, at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, May 29, a comedy called THE 
GAMESTER. The part of the Gamefter by Mr. Mills; 
He&or by Mr. Pack ; Sir Thomas Valere by Mr. Bullock ; 
the Marquis of Hazard by Mr. Bowen ; Count Cogdie by 
Mr. Bullock, jun.; Lady Wealthy by Mrs. Porter; Angelica 
by Mrs. Bradfhaw ; Mrs. Security by Mrs. Willis ; Favourite 
by Mrs. Mills ; Boxkeeper to the Gaming Table by Mr. Leigh. 
— Sped in folio, N° 77. 

For the benefit of Commodore Flip, alias Leigh, at the 
Theatre-royal in Drury-lane, May 31, a comedy called THE 
FAIR QUAKER OF DEALE. The Fair Quaker by 
Mrs. Santlow; Commodore Flip by Mr. Leigh; Beau Mizen 

H h 2 
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by Mf. Pack ; Coxen Whiftlebooby by Mr. Norris; Tom 
Cagg by Mr. Johnfon ; Dick Hammock by Mr. Pinkethman ; 
Jack Locker by Mr. Bollock ; Arabella by Mrs. Brad (haw j 
Barnaby Whipftaff by Mr. Bowen Will Swab by Mr. Burk- 
head ; Jeremy Bucket by Mr. Bullock, jun. ; Worthy by 
Mr. Booth; Rovewell by Mr. Powell.— Spe&. in folk), 
N°79* 



INDEX 


Abigail* (male) in fafhion among the ladies* Number «. 

Abfence in converfation, a remarkable inftance of it in Will 
Honeycomb, N. 77. The occafion of this abfence, ibid. 
and means to conquer it, ibid. The character of an abfent 

. man, out of Bruyere, ibid. 

Acroftick, piece 01 falfe wit, divided into fitnple and com- 
pound, N. 60. 

ASt of deformity, for the ufe of the ugly club, N. 17. 

Advertifements of an Italian chirurgeon, N. 22. From St. 
James’s cofFee-houfe, 24. From a gentlewoman that teaches 
birds to fpeak, 36. From another that is a fine flefh- 
painter, 41. 

Advice ; no order of perfons too confiderable to be advifed, 

N. 34* 

Affectation, a greater enemy to a fine face than the fmall-pox, 
N. 33. it deforms beauty, and turns wit into abfurdity, 38. 
The original of it, ibid, found in the wife man as well as 
the coxcomb, ibid, the way to get clear of it, ibid. 

Age rendered ridiculous, N. 6. how contemned by the Athe- 
nians, and refpeCted by the Spartans, ibid. 

Alexander the Great, wry necked, 32- 

Ambition never fatisfied, N. 27. 

Americans, their opinion of fouls, N. 56. exemplified in a 
vifion of one of their countrymen, ibid. 

Ample (lady) her uneafinefs, and the reafon of it, N. 32. 

Anagram, what, and when firft produced, N. 60. 

Andromache, a great fox-hunter, N. 37. 

April (the firft of) the merrieft day in the year, N. 47. 

Aretine made all the princes of Europe his tributaries, 23. 

Arietta, her character, N. 11. her fable of the lion and the 
man, in anfwer to the ftory of the Ephefian matron, ibid. 
her ftory of Inkle and Yanco, ibid. 

Ariftotle, nis obfervation upon tho Iambic verfe, N. 31 ; upon 
r o, 42. 

firft mu deal opera on the Engliftt ftage» N. 18. 


tragedies, 
Arfinoe, the 
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Avarice, the original of it, N. 55. Operates with luxury, 
ibid, at war with luxury, ibid, its officers and adherents, 
ibid, comes to an agreement with luxury, ibid. 

Audiences at prefent void of common fenfe, N. 13. 

Aurelia, her character, N. 15- 

Author, the neceffity of his leaders being acquainted with his 
fize, complexion, and temper, in order to read his works 
with pleafure, N. 1. his opinion of his own performances, 
4. The expedient made ufe of by thole that write for the 
ftage, 51. 

Bacon, (fir Francis) his comparilon of a book well written, 
N. 10. his obfervation upon envy, 19, 

Bags of money, a fudden transformation of them into (licks 
and paper, N. 3. 

Baptifl Lully, his prudent management, N. 29. 

Bawdry, never writ but where there is a dearth of invention, 
N.51. 

Beaver, the haberdafher, a great politician, N. 49. 

Beauties when plagiaries, N. 4. The true fecret how to im- 
prove beauty, 33. then the mod charming when heightened 
by virtue, ibid. 

Bell, (Mr.) his ingenious device, N. 28. 

Bell-Savage, its etymology, N. 28. 

Birds, a cage full for the opera, N. 5. 

Biters, their bufinefs, N. 47. 

Black more (fir Richard) his obfervations, N. 6 . 

Blanks of fociety, who, N. 10. 

Blank verfe proper for tragedy, N. 39. 

Bohours, (monfieur) a great critic among the French, N. 6 2, 

Bouts Rimez, what, N. 60. 

Breeding, fine breeding dillinguilhed from good, N. 66 , 

Britifh ladies difiinguimed from the Pi&s, N, 41. 

Brunetta and Phillis, their adventures, N.80. 

Bruyere, (monfieur) his character of an abfent man, N. 77, 

Bullock and Norris, differently habited, prove great helps to 
■ a filly play, N. 44. 

Butts deferibed, N.47. the qualification of a butt, ibid. 

Cjesar (Julius) his behaviour to Catullus, who had put him 
into a lampoon, N. 23* 

Caligula, his wi(h, N. 16. * 

Camilla, a true woman in one particular, N. 

Carbuncle, (Dr,) his dye, what, N. 52, 
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Cenfor of fmall wares, an officer to be ere&ed, N. r 5 . 

Charles I. a famous pidure of that prince, N.58. 

Chevy Chafe, the Speda tor’s examen of it, N. 70. 74. 
Chronogram, a piece of felfe wit, N. 60. 

Cicero, a punfter, N.61. The entertainment found in his 
philofophic writings, ibid. 

Clarinda, an idol, in what manner worlhipped, N. 73. 
Cleanthc, her (lory, N. 15. 

Clergyman, one of the Spedator s dub, N. 2. 

Clergy, a threefold divifion of them, N. 21. 

Clubs, nodurnal affemblies fo called, N. 9. Several names 
of clubs, and their originals, ibid. &c. Rules prefcribed 
to be obferved in the Two-penny club, ibid. An account 
of the Ugly club, 17. TheSighingclub, 30. The Fringe- 
glove club, ibid. The Amorous club, ibid. The Hebdoma- 
dal dub' fome account of the members of that club, 43. 
and of the Everlafting club, 72. The dub of Ugly 
Faces, 78. The difficulties met with in ereamg that 

dub, ibid. x , 

Commerce, the extent and advantage of it, N. 69. 
Confcioufnefs, when called Affedation, N.38. 

Converfation moll ftraitened in numerous affemblies, N.68. 
Coquettes, the prefent numerous race, to what owing, N. 66. 
Coverley, (fir Roger de) a member of the Spedator s club, 
his cnarader, N. 2- His opinion of men of fine parts, 6 . 
Courtiers habit, on what occafions hieroglyphical, 64. 
Cowley abounds in mixt wit, N. 62. , , , r 

Crab, of King’s college in Cambridge, chaplain to the club of 

Ugly Faces, N.78. . , • ^ xr « 

Credit, a beautiful virgin, her fituation and equipage, N.3. 

a great valetudinarian, ibid. 

Crofs (mifs) wanted near half a ton of being as han ^°™ c 
as madam VanBrifket, a great beauty m the Low coun- 
tries, N. 32. 

Dancing, a difcourfe on it, defended, N.67. • 

Death, the time and manner of our death not known to us, 

N. 7. _ 

Deformity, no caufe of {hame. N- 1 7 ; . N *■ 

Delight and furprife, properties effential to wit, N. 62. 

Dignitaries of the law, who, N. 21. 

Divorce, what efteemed to be a juft P rc ^ ‘ * 

Donne, (Dr.) his defcription of h.s m.ftrefs, N.41. 
Drydcn, his definition of wit ccnfurcd, N. 6i. 
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Dull fellows, who, N.43. their enquiries are not for infor- 
mation, but exercife, ibid. Naturally turn their heads to 
politics, or poetry, ibid. 

Dutch more polite than the Englilh in their buildings, and 
monuments of their dead, N. 26. 

Dyer, the news writer, an Ariftotle in politics, N.43. 

Envy: the ill (late of an envious man, N. 19. His relief, 
ibid. The way to obtain his favour, ibid. 

Epheiian matron, the ftory of her, N. 1 1. 

Epidletus, his obfervation upon the female fex, N. 53. 

Epigram on Hecatifla, N. 52. 

Epitaphs, the extravagance of fomc, and modefty of others, 
N. 26. An epitaph written bv Ben J onion, 33. 

Equipages, the lplcntlor of them in France, N. 15. A great 
temptation to the female fex, ibid. 

Etheregc, (fir George) author of a comedy called She would 
if (lie could, reproved, N.51. 

Eubulus, his character, N.49. 

Eucrate, the favourite of Pharamond, N.76. 

Eudofia, her behaviour, N.79. 

Fable of the lion and the man, N.it. Of the children 
and frogs, 23. Of Jupiter and the countryman, 25. 

Fr. I feh cod (the goddefs of) N. 63. 

Falfe wit, the region of it, N. 25. 

Falflatf (lir John) a famous butt, N.47. 

Fame, generally coveted, N.73. 

Fafhion, the force of it, N. 64. 

Fear of death often mortal, N. 23. 

Fine gentlemen, a character frequently mifapplied by the fair 
fex, N.75. 

Flutter, (Sir Fopling) a comedy ; fomc remarks upon it, 

N- 65- 

Fools, great plenty of them the firftday of April, N. 47. 

Freeport (fir Andrew) a member of the Spectator's club, 

. N. 2. 

French poets, wherein to be imitated by the Englifh, N. 45. 

Friendfhip, the great benefit of it, N. 68. 'The medicine of 
life, ibid . The qualifications of a good friend, ibid. 

Gallantry *, wherein true gallantry ought to confift, 
N. 7. 

Gaper ; the (ign of the gaper frequent in Amfterdam, 47. 
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Gliofts warned out of the playhoufe, N.36. the appearance 
of a ghoft of great efficacy on an Englilh theatre, N. 44. 

Gofpel goflips deferibed, N . 4 6. 

Goths in poetry, who, N. 62. 

Handkerchief, the great machine for moving pity in a 
tragedy, N.44. 

Happinefs (true) an enemy to pomp and noife, N. 15. 

Hard words ought not to be pronounced right by well-bred 
ladies, N.45. 

Heroes in an Englilh tragedy generally lovers, N. 40. 

Hobbs (Mr.) his obfervations upon laughter, N.47. 

Honeycomb, (Will) his character, N. 2. his difcourfe with 
the Spc&ator in the playhoufe, N. 4. his adventure with a 
Pi£t. N. 41. Throws his watch into the Thames, N. 77. 

Human nature, the fame in all reafonable creatures, N. 70. 

Honour to be deferibed only by negatives, N. 35. the genea- 
logy of true honour, ibid . and of falfe, ibid . 

Iambic verfe the moft proper for Greek tragedies, N. 39. 

James, how poliflicd by love, N. 71. 

idiots, in great requclt in moft of the German courts, N.47. 

Idols, who of the fair fex fo called, N. 73. 

Impudence gets the better of modefty, N. 2. An impudence 
committed by the eyes, N. 20. The definition of Englilh, 
Scotch, and Irilh impudence, ibid. 

Indian kings, fome of their obfervations during their ftay here, 
N . 50. 

Indilcretion, more hurtful than ill-nature, N. 23. 

Injuries how to be meafured, N. 23. 

Inkle and Yarico, their ftory, N. 11. 

Innocence, and not quality, an exemption from reproof, N.34. 

Jonfon (Ben) an epitaph written by him on a lady, N.33. 

Italian writers, florid and wordy, N. 5. 

Kimbow (Tho.) ftates his cafe in a letter to the Spedtator, 
N. 24. 

Killing-dances cenfured, N. 67. 

Lady's library deferibed, N. 37. 

Lretitia and Daphne, their ftory, N.33. 

Lampoons written by people that cannot fpcll, N.16. witty 
lampoons inflidt wounds that are incurable, N. 23. the inhu- 
man barbarity of the ordinary fcribblers of lampoons, ibid. 
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Larva ti, who fo called among the ancients, N.32. 

Lath (’Squire) has a good elate which he would part withal 
for a pair of legs to his mind, N.32. 

Laughter, (immoderate) a fign of pride, N. 47. the provo- 
cations to it, ibid. 

Lawyers, divided into the peaceable and litigious, N. 21. 
both forts defcribed, ibid. 

King Lear, a tragedy, fullers in the alteration, N. 40. 

Lee, the poet, well turned for tragedy, N. 39. 

Learning ought not to claim any merit to itfelf, but upon the 
application of it, N. 6. 

Leonora, her chara filer, N. 37. The defcription of her 
country-feat, ibid. 

Letters to the Spefitator; complaining of the mafquerade, 
N. 8. from the opera lion, N. 14. from the under fexton of 
Covent-garden patifli, ibid, from the undertaker of the 
mafquerade, ibid, from one who had been to fee the opera 
of Rinaldo, and the puppet-fhow, ibid, from Charles Lillie, 
N. 16. from the prefident of the Ugly club, N. 17. from 
S. C. with a complaint againft the ilarers, N.20. fromTho. 
Prone, who afiled the wild boar that was killed by Mrs. 
Tofts, N. 22. from William Serene, and Ralph Simple, ibid. 
from an afilor, ibid, from king Latinus, ibid, from Tho. 
Kimbow, N. 24. from Will Fafhion to his would-be 
acquaintance, ibid, from Mary Tucfday on the fame fubjefit, 
ibid, from a valetudinarian to the Spefitator, N. 25. from 
fome perfons to the Spe&ator’s clergyman, N 27. from one 
who would be infpefilor of the fign-pofts, N. i8. from 
the mafter of the fhow at Charing-crofs, ibid, from a 
member of the Amorous club at Oxford, N.30. from a 
member of the Ugly club, N.32. from a gentleman to fuch 
ladies as are proreffed beauties, N. 33. to the Spefilator 
from T.D. containing an intended regulation of the Play- 
houfe, N. 36. from the playhoufe thunderer, ibid, from 
the Spefilator to an affefited very witty man, N. 38. from 
a married man with a complaint that his wife painted, N. 
41. from Abraham Froth, a member of the Hebdomadal 
meeting in Oxford, N. 43. from a hufband plagued with 
a gofpel-goffip, N.46. from an ogling- mafter, ibid from 
the Spefilator to the prefident and fellows of the Ugly club, 
N. 48. from Hecatifla to the Spefilator, ibid, from an old 
beau, ibid, from Epping, with feme account of a company 
of (trailers, ibid, from a lady complaining of a paftage in 
the Funeral, N. 51. from Hugh Goblin, prefident of the 
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Ugly club, N. 52. from Q^R. concerning laughter, ibid. 
the Spectator's anfwer, ibid, from R. B. to the Spectator, 
with a propofal relating to the education of lovers, N. 53. 
from Anna Bella, ibid, from a fplenetic gentleman, ibid. 
from a reformed Starer, complaining of a Peeper, ibid, from 
king Latinus, ibid, from a gentleman at Cambridge, con- 
taining an account of a new feCt of philofophers called 
Lowngers, N. 54. from Celimene, N. 66. from a father 
complaining of the liberties taken in country-dances, ibid. 
from James to Betty, N. 71. to the Spe&ator, from the 
Ugly club at Cambridge, N. 78. from a whimGcal young 
lady, N. 79. from B. D. defiring a catalogue of books for 
the female library, ibid. 

Letter-dropper of antiquity, who, N. 59. 

Library, a lady’s library deferibed, N.37. 

Life, the duration of it uncertain, N. 27. 

Linda mira, the only woman allowed to paint, N.41, 

Lion in the Hay market occalioned many conjectures in the- 
town, N. 13. very gentle to the Spectator, ibid. 

London, an emporium for the whole earth, N.69. 

Love, the general concern of it, N. 30. 

Love of the world, our hearts milled by it, N. 27. 

Luxury, what, N.53. attended often with avarice, ibid, a 
fable of thofe two vices, ibid. 

Lowngers, a new feCt of philofophers in Cambridge. 54. 

Man, a fociable animal, N. 9. The lofs of public and private 
virtues owing to men of parts, N. 6. 

Mafquerade, a complaint againft it, N. 8. The delign of 
it, ibid. 

Mazarine (Cardinal) his behaviour to Quillet, who had re- 
flected upon him in a poem, N.23. 

Merchants of great benefit to the public, N. 6 g. 

Mixt wit deferibed, N. 62. 

Mixt communion of men and fpirits in Paradife, as deferibed 
by Milton, N. 12. 

Mode, on what it ought to be built, N.6. 

Modefty the chief ornament of the fair fex, N.6» 

Moliere made an old woman a judge of his plays, N. JO. 

Monuments in Wcfttninfter-abbey examined by the Spectator, 
N. 26. 

Mourning, the method of it confidered, N. 64. Who the 
greateft mourners, ibid. 
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Malic banilhed by Plato out of his com mon wealth, N. 18. 
Of a relative nature, N. 29. 

Neighbourhoods, of whom confiding, N. 49. 

Newberry, (Mr.) his rebus, N. 59. 

New river, a projedt of bringing it into the playhoufe, 5. 
Nicolini, (fignior) his voyage on pafteboard, N. j. His com- 
bat with a lion, N. 13. Why thought to be a (ham one, 
ibid. An excellent aCtor, ibid. 

Oatbs, (Dr.) a favourite with fome party ladies, N. 57. 
Ogler, the complete ogler, N. 46. 

Old maids generally fuperftitious, N. 7. 

Old teftament in a periwig, N. 58. 

Opera, as it is the prefent entertainment of the Englilh ftage, 
confidered, N. 5. The progrefs it has made on our theatre, 
N. 18. Some account of the French opera, N. 29. 

Otway commended and cenfured, N. 39. 

Overdo, a juftice at Epping, offended at the company of (hol- 
lers for playing the part of Clodpate, and making a mockery 
of one of tne quorum, N. 48. 

Oxford fcholar, his great difcovery in a coffee-houfe, N. 46. 

Painter and tailor often contribute more than the poet to the 
fuccels of a tragedy, N. 42. 

Parents, their taking a liking to a particular profeffion, often 
occafions their fons to miicarry, N. 21. 

Parties crept much into the convention of the ladies, N. 57. 

Party-zeal very bad for the face, ibid. 

Particles, Englilh, the honour done to them in the late operas, 
N. 18. 

Paffions, theconqueftof them a difficult talk, N. 71. 

Peace, fome ill confcquences of it, N. 45. 

Peepers deferibed, N. 53. 

Pharamond, memoirs ot his private life, N. 7$. His great 
wifdom, ibid. 

Philautia, a great votary, N. 79. 

Philofophy, the ufe of it, N. 7. laid to be brought by Socrates 
down from heaven, N. 10. 

Phyfician and furgeon, their different employment, N. 16. 
The phyficians a formidable body of men, N. 21. compared 
to the Britilh army in Caefar’s time, ibid. Their way of 
converting one diitemper into another, N. 23. 
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Pi£U, what women fo called, N. 41. No faith to be kept 
with them, ibid. 

Pinkethman to perfonate King Porus on an elephant, N. 31. 

Players in DrUry-lane, their intended regulations, N. 16. 

Poems in piaure, N. 58. 4 

Poet, (Englifh) reproved, N. 39. N. 40. their artifices, N. 44. 

Poetefles, (Englifh) wherein remarkable, N. 51. 

Powell, (fenior) to aa Alexander the Great on a dromedary, 
N. 31. His artifice to raife a clap, N. 40. 

Powell, (junior) his great fkill in motions, N. 14. His per- 
formance referred to the opera of Rinaldo and Armida, ibid. 

Praife, the love of it implanted in us, N. 38. 

Pride, a great enemy to a fine face, N. 33. 

Profelfions, the three great ones overburdened with pta&i- 
tioners, N. si. 

Projeaor, a fhort ilefcription of one, N. 31. 

Profper (Will) an honeft tale-bearer, N. 19. 

Punchinello, frequented more than the church, N. 14. Punch 
out in the moral part, ibid. 

Punning much recommended by the pra&ice of all ages, 
N. 61. In what age the pun chiefly fiourifhed, ibid. A 
famous univerlity much infefted with it, ibid. Whybanifh- 
cd at prefent out of the learned world, ibid. The definition 
qf a pun, ibid. 

Quality no exemption from reproof, N. 34. 

Quixote, (don) patron of the Sighers club, N. 30. 

Rants confidered as blemifhes in our Englifh tragedies, 
N. 40. 

Rape of Proferpinc, a French opera, fome particulars in it, 
N. 29. 

Reafon, inflead of governing paflion, is often fubfervient to 
it, N. 6. 

Rebus, a kind of falfe wit in vogue among the ancients, N. 59. 
and our own countrymen, ibid. A rebus at Blenheim-houfe 
condemned, ibid. 

Reuitativo, (Italian) not agreeable to an Englifh audience, 
N. 39. Recitative inufic in every language ought to be 
adapted to the accent of the language, ibid. 

Retirement, the pieafure of it, where truly enjoyed, N. 4. 

Rich, (Mr.) would not fuffer the opera of Whittington’s Cat 
to be performed in his houfe, and the reafon for it, N. 5. 

Royal Exchange, die great refort to it, N. 69. 
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Salmok, (Mrs.) her ingenuity, N. 28. 

San&orius, his invention, N. 25. 

Scholar’s egg, what fo called, N. 58. 

Sempronia, a profeft admirer of the French nation, N. 45. 

Senfe ; fome men of fenfe more defpicable than common beg- 
gars, N. 6. 

Sentry, (Captain) a member of the Spe&ator’s club, his cha- 
racter, N. 2, 

Sextus Quintus, the pope, an inftance of his unforgiving 
temper, N. 23. 

Shadows and realities not mixed in the fame piece, N. 5. 

Shovel, (lir Cloudefley) the ill contrivance of his monument 
in Weftminfter abbey, N. 26. 

Sidney, (fir Philip) his opinion of the fong of Chevy Chacc, 
N. 70. 

Sighers, a club of them in Oxford, N. 30. Their regulations, 

ibid. 

Sign-pods, the abfurdities of many of them, N. 28. 

Socrates, his temper and prudence, N. 23. 

Solitude; an exemption from paflions the only pleafing foli- 
tude, N. 4. 

Sophocles, his condu& in his tragedy of Ele&ra, N. 44. 

Sparrows bought for the ufe of the opera, N. 5. 

Spartan virtue acknowledged by the Athenians, N . 6. 

Spectator, (The) his prefatory difcourfe, N. 1. His great 
taciturnity, ibid. His vifion of public credit, N. 3. His 
entertainment at the table of an acquaintance, N. 7. His 
recommendation of his fpcculations, N. 10. Advertifed in 
the Daily Courant, N. 1 2 . His encounter with a lion behind 
the fccnes, N. 13. The delign of his writings, N. 16. No 
party-man, ibid. A little unhappy in the mould of his face, 
N. 17. His artifice, N. 19. His defire to corredl impu- 
dence, N. 20. And refolution to march on in the caufe of 
virtue, N. 34. His vifit to a travelled lady, N.45. Hisfpe- 
culations in the firft principles, N. 4 6. An odd accident that 
befel him at Lloyd’s coffee-houfe, ibid. His advice to our 
Englifh pindaric writers, N. 58. His examcn of Sir Fop- 
pling Flutter, N.65. 

Spleen, a common excufe for dulnefs, N. 53. 

Starers reproved, N. 20. 

Statira, in what propofed as a pattern to the fair fex, N. 41. 

Superftition, the folly of it deferibed, N. 7. 

Sufanna, or Innocence Betrayed, to be exhibited by Mr. 
Powell, with a new pair of elders, N. 14. 
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Templar., one of the Spectator’s club, his character, N. %. 

That, his remonftrance, N. 80. 

Theatre (Englifli) the practice of it in feveral infiances cen- 
fured, N. 42, N.44, N. 51. 

Thunder, of great ufe on the ftage, N. 44. 

Thunderer to the playhoufe, the hardfhips put upon him, and 
his defire to be made a cannon, N.36. 

Tom Titt to perforate finging birds in the opera, N. 5. 

Tom the Tyrant, firft minifter of the cofiee-houfe between 
the hours of eleven and twelve at night, N. 49. 

Tombs in Weftminfter vifited by the Spectator, N. 26. His 
reflection upon them, ibid. 

Trade, the benefit of it to Great Britain, N. 69. 

Tragedy ; a perfect tragedy the nobleft production of human 
nature, N. 39. Wherein the modern tragedy excels that 
of Greece and Rome, ibid. Blank verfe the mod proper 
for an Englifli tragedy, ibid. The Englifli tragedy confi : 
dered, ibid. 

Tragicomedy, the produCt of the Englifli theatre, a monftrous 
invention, N. 40. 

Travel highly neceflary to a coquette, N. 45. The behaviour 
of a travelled lady in the playhoufe, ibid. 

Truth an enemy to falfe wit, N. 63. 

Triphiodorus, the great lipogrammatift of antiquity, N. 59. 

Venice Preferved, a tragedy founded on a wrong plot, 
N. 39. 

Uglinefs, forae fpeculations upon it, N. 32. 

Vifit ; a vifit to a travelled lady which fhe received in her 
bed, deferibed, N. 45. 

Underftanding, the abufe of it is a great evil, N. 6 . 

Vocifer, the qualifications that make him pafs for a fine gen-, 
tleman, N. 75. 

Who and Which, their petition to the Spectator, N. 78. 

Wit, the mifehief of it when accompanied with vice, N. 23. 
Very pernicious when not tempered with virtue and hu- 
manity, ibid. Turned into deformity by affectation, N. 38. 
Only to be valued as it is applied, N. 6 . The hiftory of 
falfe wit, ibid. Every man would be a wit if he could, 
N.59. The way to try a piece of wit, N. 62. Mr. Locke’s 
reflection on the difference between wit and judgment, ibid. 
The god of wit deferibed, N. 63. 
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Women the more powerful part of our people, N. 4. Then 
ordinary employments, N. 10. Smitten with fuperficials, 
N. 1 5. Their ufual converfation, ibid. Their ftrongefl 
paftion, N. 33. Not to be confidered merely as obje&s of 
fight, ibid. 

Woman of quality, her drefs the produds of an hundred 
climates, N. 69. 

Yarico, the ftory of her adventure, N. it. 
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